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Brought from The Lords, 
14 April 1825 . 



Die Mart is, 18 ° Mail, 1824 . 



The LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

FRANCIS BLACKBURN, Esquire, is called in, and Examined as follows : 

W HEN did you first take upon yourself the administration of the. Insurrection 
Act in Limerick? — I was appointed in the month of April 1823; it may 
be right to mention that I was at the same time appointed to preside under the 
Insurrection Act, in the county and city of Limerick, and in two baronies of the 
county of Clare. 

Be so good as to describe the state of the country at that time ? — The northern 
part of the county of Limerick was not at that time disturbed, neither was there 
much disturbance in the county of the city of Limerick, but there was a great deal 
in the southern and the western parts of Limerick, and also in the baronies of Clare. 
The outrages which I allude to were of an insurrectionary character, burning of 
houses, houghing of cattle, and sending and delivering of threatening notices and 
messages. Crimes of greater delinquency had at that time, I think I may say, 
altogether ceased ; I speak of murders, and of assaults upon the person endanger- 
ing life. 

They had nearly ceased ? — They had. 

Were the outrages of an insurrectionary nature at that time increasing or decreas- 
ing?— I believe they had increased in the month of April ; they continued numerous 
in the month of May ; but towards the conclusion of that month there was a sensible 
diminution in the number of them. 

Was there among the higher and middling orders a general apprehension of danger 
at that time ? — There was. 

Did that apprehension appear to you to have been well founded? — Certainly. 
Has the state of that country improved since that time ? — I think it has. 

Do you attribute the improvement of it to the operation of the Insurrection Act, 
or to any other cause ? — To that, tind to other causes. 

To what other causes? — I attribute it to the maturity to which the constabulary 
system of police has been gradually arriving, to the publicity with which rrjagisterial 
business is transacted at petty sessions and I attribute it (and my opinion is com- 
mon to myself, and I believe every person who understands the country) to thein- 
creased value of every article of agricultural produce, of cattle, at the conclusion of 
the last autumn, and which continued during the winter, and I believe continues to 
this hour. 

How do you conceive the Insurrection Act to have operated towards producing 
this improvement?— I consider the judicial part of the system to have operated very 
powerfully on the minds of the people ; but I attribute much more to its operation 
as' a measure of prevention, by rendering it impossible for the people to associate at 
night; when I say impossible, I mean without great probability of detection. 

Were those associations frequent before the Insurrection Act was put in force ? ■ 
I believe they were very frequent, and that outrages requiring tlie combination of 
numbers have been very common. 

Do you think the operation of the Act could be safely suspended in Limerijclc 
at present ? — I think it could riot, except in the parts which I shall particularly 
mention. 
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6 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE before Committee of Lords, (1824) 

Francis Blachbum, Is it enforced throughout the county of Limerick ? — It is enforced throughout 
Fsg. the entire county of Limerick. The parts I allude to are the baronies of Glan- 

v ' william, Coonagh, Owneybeg, and Small County. I also think that the liberties of 

18 May, t h e c ity of Limerick might, for the present, be relieved from the operation of the 

18241 Act. When I stale that to be my opinion, it is also the opinion of the magistrates 

of the county of Limerick, and the county of the city of Limerick, with whom I 
conferred upon the subject a very short time ago ; but so far as relates to the 
baronies of Owneybeg and Coonagh, a circumstance had, at the time of our confer- 
ence, very recently occurred to induce us to think that it would not be safe at that 
time to revoke the proclamation. 

Will you mention the circumstance to which you allude ? — In one or other of 
those baronies, close to the coniines of them, lies a property of Lord Stradbroke’s, 
of which he had acquired possession by an ejectment in the month of April. On 
that property, as represented to me, and as 1 believe, there were forty or fifty 
families ; the extent of the estate is between four and five hundred acres. The 
Avhole of that numerous body, consisting of persons of all ages and both sexes, was 
dispossessed, and their houses prostrated ; they were I believe, generally speaking, 
destitute of the means of support, and unless relieved by people from charitable 
motives, I do not know what has become of them; but that circumstance created a 
good deal of irritation in the country, and we were apprehensive of its effects in 
endangering the public peace. This is not a singular case ; the same thing, in a 
greater or a less degree, is generally prevalent in the whole of the country ; the pro- 
perty has been greatly subdivided, and the landlords now find it their interest to 
adopt the process of consolidating the properties which have been so subdivided to 
their prejudice. 

Will you state the circumstances to which you have referred ? — Lord Stradbroke 
or his ancestor had made a lease of this farm for thirty-one years to one tenant; 
the tenant, or those holding under him, had sublet and subdivided the property, so 
that at the end of the lease it was in the hands of forty or fifty occupiers ; Lord 
Stradbroke determined to retain a certain number of the tenants, and to enlarge 
their holdings, and of course to get rid of the remainder of the tenants. His 
agent, in March 1823, went upon the lands, and I believe received formal posses- 
sion from the whole of the people in possession, and they engaged, whenever the 
new contracts and arrangements for the letting the property took place, quietly to 
quit the possession ; these arrangements and contracts were made, the possession 
was demanded, it was refused ; the consequence was, that Lord Stradbroke was 
obliged to bring an ejectment, and I believe the prostration of the houses was a 
measure necessary to prevent their re-occupation by the rejected tenantry. 

Do you think the Insurrection Act might be permitted to expire without danger? 
— I believe not. 

Do you think that tranquillity could be maintained if government had not the 
power of putting this Act into effect ? — I believe it could not. 

What do you conceive would be the consequence of the expiration of the Act ? — 
I think from the continued commission of outrages in some parts of the county of 
Limerick, and from the very recent restoration of tranquillity in others, the proba- 
bility is, that if government had not the power, associations would be renewed, 
that outrages of an insurrectionary character would be committed, and of a worse 
character than those which now prevail. I have not spoken of the two baronies of 
Clare in the latter part of my testimony. In the month of February last my 
opinion and that of a numerous body of magistrates was, that the winter had 
passed over in such tranquillity that there was a great probability that the procla- 
mation might be revoked as to those two baronies, but I regret to say that since 
that there were numerous outrages of an insurrectionary character in one of those , 
baronies, and in a contiguous barony of the county of Clare not proclaimed, and. 
that in the latter end of the month of April the unanimous opinion of myself, anil 
I believe forty magistrates, was, that we must for the present abandon the hope of 
revoking the proclamation, or of stating to His Majesty’s government our opinion 
of the safety of doing so. 

Can you state how long the Insurrection Act had been enforced in the parts ot 
the country over which you have presided at its execution, previously to your 
undertaking that office ?— The county of Limerick, and the county of the city of 
Limerick have been proclaimed from January, or more probably February 1822 ; 
but the two baronies of Clare had been proclaimed, I believe not more than six 
w;eeks or two months previous to my appointment. . .. 
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Mad -those parts, that had been proclaimed in the first instance, remained conti- Fr 
nuously under the operation of the Insurrection Act, or have there been any parts 
in which its operations have been withdrawn? — It had never been withdrawn in 
any instance. 

When you state that a considerable improvement has taken place in certain parts 
of the country in which the Insurrection Act has been in force, do you mean by 
improvement only that the system of outrage has been effectually checked, or do 
you mean to say that the disposition to commit outrage has ceased to exist? — I mean 
to say that a cessation of outrage has been produced ; I cannot say that I believe 
any material change of disposition has been produced. 

Do you not therefore anticipate, that, under circumstances less favourable as 
connected with the state of prices, and the temper of the lower orders, the same 
degree of necessity will perpetually recur for having recourse to the Insurrection 
Act in those districts ? — I am willing to hope, and to believe, that the same necessity 
will not exist ; for I believe that the minds of the people have, from particular 
causes, been subject to a most unusual degree of irritation for the last year, and that 
that, with little abatement, continues to this moment. 

Will you state those particular causes ? — I believe a very general expectation, 
varying however in degree, prevails, that some approaching event of a religious or 
political kind will occur in this or the next year. I allude to the prophecies of 
Pastorini. I beg to add, that in giving to such a cause of irritation the importance 
that I do, I was determined not to be influenced by report : and when I went to 
Limerick, I made it my business (availing myself of the means I possessed for the 
purpose) of inspecting every notice and every publication dispersed through the 
country, and connected with seditious subjects, from which distinct evidence of 
what was operating upon the minds of the people might be collected ; and I do not 
think that, in a single instance, has one of those papers been produced to me, that 
there was not a distinct allusion to the prophecies of Pastorini and the year 1825. 

Did you find the circulation of those papers extensive in the country ? — Indeed 
after a time I ceased to interest myself much about them, convinced by the numbers 
I saw that the matter of fact was indubitable ; I saw a great number. 

In what shape were they ? — They were generally written ; there were songs ; 

I have a small volume of them in my pocket ; it is a miserable proof of the 6tate of 
a country, when such an article as this can be made the means of enflaming the 
country [ producing a manuscript .] The prophecies I have seen in print, or rather 




extracts of them, for the prophecies themselves form a very large work. Here is 
a song, it seems to combine all the topics [ producing the same ] ; this the police 
magistrate, Mr. Oakes, gave me, stating that it was found in possession of a man 
who was copying it. 

You are not aware whether that has been printed ? — I am not. 

Extracts of the prophecies have been circulated in a very cheap form ? — They 
have ; the words I think are, that the Lutherans religion shall cease in 300 years 
from the year 1525; and the celebrated doctor Doyle’s exposition of that is, that 
it refers to a very small body, now going under the name of Lutherans, in Ger- 
many; that it is limited to a very small portion of the Christian world, and not 
reaching to these countries at all. 

Do you think that a belief in those prophecies, and an expectation of some sort 
of a favourable change occurring for the population, is an -exciting motive for them 
to commit that description of outrage which you have stated chiefly prevailed, 
namely, houghing cattle or burning houses? — I do not believe that their belief 
tends to the commission or to prompt the commission of any particular species of 
offence, but it keeps the minds of the people in an unsettled and distracted state ; 
and unquestionably at this moment there are other matters tending to perpetuate 
that state of distraction and discontent. 

Will you have the goodness to state what those other matters are ? — I think that 
the publication of speeches of a body called the Catholic Association in Dublin is 
very injurious; I believe also that the attacks upon the church establishment, and 
the tithes, do give great currency and effect to the prophecies of Pastorini, besides 
being in themselves a distinct and substantive cause of irritation. 

You think then that the mere circumstance of the year of the supposed fulfil- 
ment of Pastorini's prophecy passing over, would not be sufficient to remove that 
irritation which you state to exist, while the other causes to which you have alluded 
are in existence? — It will not destroy them* it may lessen their influence phut it 
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Francis Blackburn, will unquestionably not reach what, in my humble judgment, is perhaps the ulti- 
Etq. mate source of discontent in Ireland. 

v ' Will you state what, in your opinion, that ultimate source is? — The extreme 

18 May, misery and wretchedness of the population ; the great mass of the population is in 

l0 ' 24 ' a state of poverty, destitute of employment, and, generally speaking, destitute of 

what in this country would be considered the comforts and necessaries of life. With 
respect to particular detail, your Lordships will have that from persons who unfor- 
tunately know more of it than I do ; it is a subject on which an Englishman can 
scarcely be said to have the materials even for belief. 

Can you state what the causes of it are?— I believe the causes are the redun- 
dant population of the country, the want of manufactures, and the subdivision of 
property arising from a variety of causes. 

Will you describe what you conceive has been the cause of the population in- 
creasing so considerably beyond any demand for employment that could exist ?— 
That question requires some detail. The population in Ireland has been, at least 
in that part of Ireland to which my testimony refers, I believe, rapidly increasing; 

I believe the Irish peasant scarcely ever forms, at least while he remains at home, 
an idea of bettering his condition ; they are improvident ; and either from that 
improvidence, or the high rents, are seldom able to realize personal property. 
When a farmer who has a few acres of land (I mention this as an instance) has his 
children to portion out in the world, and they arc about to be married, he has 
nothing to give them but land. The farm is subdivided, the portions which each 
member of that family gets are in the next generation liable to be again subdivided ; 
and then subdivision of land and the multiplication of the species go on pari passu. 
The increase of population, in a country where land forms the only means of sub- 
sistence, has produced in Ireland the effect of creating, in my judgment, a per- 
fectly erroneous criterion of the value of land. The value oi land in Ireland is 
regulated, not by what in other countries is considered the criterion of its value, 
but by the quantity and degree of competition for it ; and the principle that a thing 
is worth what it will bring in the market, which is applicable to every other article, 
appears to me to be totally false as applied to land ; for instance, a farm of fifty 
acres, let to one tenant at a certain rent, may be well worth that rent ; subdivided 
into ten tenements, it has then to support a population of ten families ; and it 
appears to me, that that subdivision, though it has the actual effect of increasing 
the rental of the landlord, ought to have the effect of decreasing it; but it has had 
the effect of increasing the rental. Landlords in all slates, head landlords as wc 
call them, and intermediate ones, have been dealing upon that fallacious principle. 
Rentals have been formed upon that principle, debts have been contracted upon it, 
annuities have been sold, and the whole system originating in that error has produced 
mischief and ruin at this moment in almost every department of Ireland. Ihen 
again the temptation to multiply freeholds has, but I am sure in a very minor degree, 
contributed to increase the quantum of the evil ; but as to the state of Ireland, any 
view I suggest would be incomplete without stating the effect of absenteeship. My 
opinion is, that independent of its subtraction from the country of so much of its 
wealth, it produces great mischief to the whole frame of society ; in Ireland there 
is, I may say, the destitution, the want, of a distinct class. In ordinary times the 
loss of the influence and authority, and the control, which belong to education, to 
rank, and to property, must be deeply felt in any country ; but when it becomes 
disturbed, I need not say, that that which would form a barrier for the protection 
of the peace is lost in Ireland ; and I have now been administering the Insurrection 
Act in counties where the property of absentees is extensive. In the county of 
Clare I have never had the honour of seeing a single nobleman assist in preserving 
the public peace ; and in the county of Limerick, I believe I have had the honour 
of sitting on the bench with noblemen in only two instances, those of Lord Clare 
and Lord Adair. 

When you allude to exorbitantly high rents being in some instances one of the 
causes that tend to produce this irritation, are you not of opinion, that while the 
principle of subdivision is allowed to operate to the extent to which you have stated, 
that even in instances where rents are reasonable as required by the head landlord, 
the same degree of ultimate distress will fall upon the population on the estate, 
after that subdivision has taken pluce? — I do believe that. 

Are there no leases which preclude subdivision and subletting of the farm y • 
I do not know whether they aro usual in the county of Limerick ; but I have 

repeatedly 
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repeatedly in the course of my professional experience seen clauses precluding 
alienation, unless with consent ; but they are very imperative. 

In the observations you have made as to the state of the population in Ireland, 
to what parts of the country do you allude? — Particularly to the parts within my 
own jurisdiction, and (as I have heard them represented) the other parts of the south 
of Ireland. 

Not to the north ? — Not to the north j I am totally ignorant of every thing rela- 
ting to the north of Ireland. 

What description of persons have you generally met with acting as magistrates? 
—I should think in general the magistrates of Limerick, but with some exceptions, 
are themselves holders of lands at rents — lessees. 

Do you conceive they are not also proprietors of land ? — I believe in a great 
many instances they are ; I cannot describe the proportion the one species of 
magistrate bears to the other, but there are both I believe ; they are partly com- 
posed of the owners of estates in fee simple, and partly the holders of land under 
leases. 

To what do you attribute the want of manufactures for the employment of the 
population, which you have described as one of the causes of the distress of the 
people? — I believe it arises from want of capital. 

In the early part of your examination, after you had stated the transaction with 
respect to Lord Stradbroke, and had explained the causes of that apparently violent 
measure, you were pleased to say, this applies to many other cases, namely, of the 
prostration of houses and ejection of tenants ; do you mean by that to convey that 
those prostrations of houses or ejectments of tenants were according to law or be- 
yond law ? — I consider it to be strictly according to law', and by no means beyond 
the law ; and I must say further that I believe Lord Stradbroke, if he intended to 
manage his property with advantage, had no other step to take. 

Will you state to what extent that goes ? — There was another properly of a noble- 
man nearly similarly circumstanced, out of lease ; he found it with a numerous 
tenantry upon it, between whom and him there never had subsisted any privity 
whatever ; he knew that they must be reduced to a great deal of distress by a 
sudden dispossession ; and his agent made an agreement with them, that they should 
have the land for a certain time after the expiration of the lease, convert to their 
use all the issues and profits, and at the end of a certain period should leave the 
land, he giving them permission to carry away the roofs of the houses, which were 
the only part of the slighest value ; they all, as the agent of that noble Lord informed 
me, abided by the agreement ; they quitted the possession and carried off the roofs 
of the houses, and there has been no violation of that compact since ; that w-as the 
case of the property of a resident nobleman. I knew also in another instance — 
a property that was circumstanced pretty much in the same way ; the agent of that 
property managed very judiciousN, for, aware of the great mischief and inconvenience 
of turning out a population on the country, he actually took lodgings for them at a 
trifling expense, until they were able to procure employment. 

You stated that one of the causes of the evils of Ireland arose from the great 
subdivision of property ; do you not conceive it is from the wish of the landlords to 
consolidate their farms and to do away their subdivision that two of the cases to 
which you refer have taken place ? — I believe that that is operating very powerfully 
and very generally, and I believe the consolidation of farms is become a measure 
essential to the interests of the landlord. 

You stated as some of the causes of the great w’retchedness of the people their 
great improvidence and the high rents ; are you aware that rents have, since the year 
1815, been greatly diminished? — I believe they have. 

lias not the system of letting farms by competition very greatly diminished or 
entirely ceased since 1815? — I know nothing of Limerick : I was a perfect stranger 
to it until I went there as judge under the Insurrection Act; but during the time 
I have been in Limerick, I have no reason to believe that any other sort of compe- 
tition exists with respect to the letting of land than that which naturally arises from 
its being known in the country that it is to be let; I do not know of any artificial 
means of raising the price of land, as for instance, by auction. 

Do you not know that the case usually is now fur the landlords to have their 
lands surveyed to ascertain what the real value of the produce of that land is, and 
not to find out the value by competition among the bidders? — I do not know of any 
instance of the kind ; there may have been such. 

When the head landlqrds lowered their rents to the middle-men, do you' know 
200. b 3 ' "whether 
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Francis BluckUurn, whether the middle-men lowered their rents in a similar proportion to the under-' 
Etq ' , tenants ? — I do not know that that has taken place. 

Do you know that the contrary has not? — No, I do not; your Lordships must 
be aware that on all those subjects information comes very casually to me. 

Do not you know that there has been all through the country great non-payment 
of rents generally to the landlords of every description ? — I am perfectly persuaded 
there has ; and I am persuaded that very often persons that can pay take advantage 
of the disturbed slate of the country, and do not pay. 

Has it not fallen wit’hin your knowledge that the peasantry of that country are 
better clad since the non-payment of rents than ever they were before?--! have 
heard that said ; not having ever seen the peasantry before, I cannot make the 
comparison myself ; but I know it is very bad now. 

You have generally heard that the non-payment of rents has been very prevalent 
in that country, have you not?— -There is no doubt of it; I may also state that 
I have heard that in some of the towns of the disturbed districts, shopkeepers, who 
were in the habit of dealing with the country people, have made a great deal of 
money during the disturbed times. 

You have stated, that there were many cases in which irritation has arisen from 
circumstances connected with the management of the landed property ; are there 
no cases in which similar irritation has arisen from the collection of tithes? — 

I believe tithes have produced irritation as well as rents ; hut as a matter of 
opinion, I should think not to the same degree. 

Have you not heard, and do you not know, that many of the statements, if not 
all, you have given as applicable to the south of Ireland, do not apply 10 the 
north? — As a matter of opinion, I should say, that they do not apply to the north; 
but I have no knowledge on that subject. Being at the bar, I have resided in 
Dublin ; I have gone the Home Circuit, no part of which is on the north, it is alt 
in the province of Leinster. 

You slate that the ‘barony of Small County is in that state of quietness to induce 
you to Wish it to be withdrawn from the operation of the Insurrection Act ; do you 
know the state of property in' that barony? — I do not. 

Do you know it generally? — I do not. 

Do you think that at present capital could be employed with security in manu- 
factures in the county of Limerick ? — I protest I cannot at this moment answer that 
question.; but my own belief is, that a manufacture, in order to be useful, ought to 
diffuse itself over the entire county ; such I believe is the linen manufacture ; that 
affords employment to every member of a family, and it requires but little capital. 
If I was desired' to say what sort of manufacture could be locally established there, 

1 should require to know whether there are mines or minerals, and circumstances 
favourable to factories of different kinds ; a variety of circumstances material to 
such an inquiry do not fall within my knowledge. 

Is the State of the country such as to give security to capitalists? — I should 
certainly say not ; I have repeatedly impressed upon the minds of the people this 
important' consideration, that their disturbances repelled the employment of capital. 

Have you observed that any particular feeling of hostility exists in the population 
towards the establishment of manufactures ?— Oh no. 

Then the Committee is to understand, that the only apprehension the capitalist 
has to contend with in the establishment of manufactories, arises from the general 
spirit of restlessness, and not from any aversion entertained to strangers with capital 
settling in the country? — I think not in the least. 

Has it Come within pur knowledge, that of late certain agents of a gentleman 
of the name of Maberly, a member of the House of Commons, have been going 
through 'that part of the county of Limerick, the southern part, seeking for rich 
land to grow flax on, and for mills to dress that flax ; and that the people of those 
districts have ^hown great eagerness in dealing with the agent so employed? — I do 
not know the fact ; it is about three weeks ago since I left Limerick. I know that 
the most praiseworthy efforts have been made in order to instruct the people in 
the improved mode of dealing with flax, and preparing it for manufacture. 

In your opinion is the Insurrection Act itself a source of irritation?- — I do not 

believe Iris'. 

The Insurrection Act then, producing for the time of its operation a certain 
degree of tranquillity and security; do you think that the perpetual operation of 
the Insurrection Act, supported by an adequate civil and military force, would give 
that security which is desired, to induce capitalists to employ their capital in the 

County 
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county of Limerick? — Your Lordships question would seem to involve the point, frauds Blackburn, 
whether I think the Insurrection Act ought to be a perpetual measure. v , 

Whether the perpetual presence of a protecting and repressing force would give ' 

that security ? — The perpetual presence of a protecting and repressing force will of 
course, when the country requires it, be extremely valuable ; but on principle, my 
own opinion is so strongly opposed to this as a perpetual measure, that I beg leave 
to say, I do not contemplate it now ; and God forbid I should, as an Irishman, 
contemplate its perpetual enactment as necessary. 

Do you, at present, contemplate the existence of any measure which would 
enable persons to employ their capital with security in the county of Limerick ?*-•- 
I should hope, that a habit of tranquillity being produced by whatever means, 
measures of relief may be devised, room be made, and opportunities will be afforded 
for the operation of measures which may ultimately change the disposition and the 
habits of the people, and the introduction of manufactures along with other circum- 
stances will, I trust, bring about that state of things. 

The result of your information is, that the only real remedy is the introduction of 
capital into the county of Limerick, that without employment for the people it is 
perfectly impossible to give them permanent relief ; what are the measures which 
in your opinion would give security to the capitalist ?-r-I should think, that as 
to Ireland, if the Insurrection Act produces for a time habits of tranquillity, re- 
presses habits of insubordination, with the disposition of this country such as it ip 
towards Ireland, not one but various measures might be brought into operation. 

Education, for instance, and various other matters, which, not being either a poli- 
tician or statesman, they are but conjecture on my part ; I should think, for in- 
stance, a distinct establishment, and means of provision for the Roman Cptholic 
clergy, would be one ; I should think the abolition of forty shilling freeholds would 
be. another; the gradual introduction of manufactures and capital: but I. am sure 
there is no one single measure which would be so efficacious as to be a remedy 
at once for the evils under which Ireland labours, and to which she has been 
arriving so long a period of time. 

Did you in the counties of Limerick and Clare find a difi'erence in the quietness 
of those estates that were held by only one, the occupying tenant, or where the 
estates were held by the middle-man ?-^Nu, I cannot say that I did; it might be 
so, but from the evidence laid before me, no criterion was afforded to enable me to 
make tliat distinction. 



Have you stated in your previous answer all the means of gradual amelioration 
which have occurred to you ? — --All which occur to me at present. 

Can you state, whether it is possible so to administer the Insurrection Act, as to 
prevent its -interfering in any degree with the just and lawful occupations of the 
people ? — I believe it does not interfere with the just and lawful occupations of the 
people. Your Lordships are aware that if a man is tried upon the charge of ab- 
sence, his proving that his absence was caused by a lawful occasion entiffos him, 
under the Act of Parliament, to be acquitted; but your Lordships are probably 
not aware. of tiffs, that if the occasion from its nature be such as to show that the 
absence was not occasioned by any insurrectionary intent or purpose, under the 
settled construction of the Act of Parliament, as handed down to me by those who 
preceded me, the person charged is also entitled to be acquitted. 

May not the persous who are so entitled to their acquittal, and obtain it, have 
been, materially inconvenienced in the interval by the imprisonment they may have 
undergone previous to trial ? — The persons tried before me are always committed 
by magistrates, and the magistrates at petty sessions hold the same sort of inquiry 
that they do in every other branch of our criminal jurisprudence ; and unless 
there was some reasonable ground for taking the information against the man, 
lie is not sent forward for trial, he is discharged, and the informations are 
not taken at all ; of course, if a very plain case of lawful occasion is made before 
the magistrates, I never hear a w'ord about it. 

Can you state what proportion of persons, against whom such information bus 
been taken by the magistrates, has been subsequently discharged before you, or 
acquitted, as compared with that of those who have been subjected to penalties? — 
I can speak of two periods, because I have particularly reported upon them to the 
Marquis Wellesley; the first seven and the last six months of my administration of 
the Act. In the first seven months, as I best recollect, the proportion of convic- 
tions to acquittals was as about one to five or six. I cannot exactly state what it 
was at this instant in the last, but tire disproportion was much greater, -th^t is, the 
200. b 4 convictions 
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Frauds 'Blackburn, convictions were proportionably very lew, and that was occasioned by two circum- 
Esq. stances which it may be right to state. At the early part of the winter, which is 

v the commencement of that period of six months, the duty upon whiskey was taken 

18 May, 0 ff ; that occurred exactly at the time when the people were bringing their grain 
,824 ‘ to market ; they were in the habit of going to Limerick, of course ; it so happened*, 
that the habit of intoxication prevailed at that time more than 1 have ever known it to 
do since, and a great number of cases, I cannot state the number of them, vyas occa- 
sioned by the men having got drunk in the market town, remaining out of their houses-, 
and upon a search being made, their being discovered to be absent. The magistrates 
in those cases brought them forward for trial, because it required a detail of evh 
deuce. The magistrates acting inquisitorially, merely act on the part of the crown, 
do not (in a case that may require a detail of evidence) examine the witnesses for 
the prisoner ; if they see a prima facie case made, it is a fit case to be further con- 
sidered, and the informations are taken. I have no hesitation in saying, that in 
point of law, under the settled construction of the statute, where a man shows that 
he was beastly drunk during his absence, (however one might lament it,) he was 
not the subject of the Insurrection Act. In another instance a circumstance 
occurred which also swelled my calendar very much : on one occasion two or three 
outrages had occurred in the country, and the police were in consequence directed 
by the magistrates to be on the alert. It so happened, that a great number of 
persons were just about that time taken up by the police, and before the petty 
sessions could sit to discharge those persons, 1 sat to hold a special sessions. They 
were then all in custody at Rathkeale, and of course, the men saying they were 
ready for their trial, they came in the first instance before me, their cases not having 
been previously submitted to the petty sessions ; had they been submitted to the 
petty sessions, I should never have heard of nine out of ten of them ; that varied 
the proportion in the last six months, making a difference between that and the first 
.seven. 4 

You conceive when those temporary causes have ceased to operate it is probable 
that the proportion under the ordinary administration of the Act would revert to 
that you have stated ?— Indeed I think it would ; I have compared the correspond- 
ing period of Mr. Justice Torrens’s administration, and found it about the same. 

Do yo know the total number of persons convicted in your district under the 
Insurrection Act last year? — I cannot state the precise number at this moment. 

What is the extent of the constabulary force in the county of Limerick? — It is 
I think fourteen or sixteen to a barony, and there are eight baronies. 

What is the extent of the military force in the county of Limerick? — The mili 1 - 
tary force is very considerable, but I cannot state the extent of it. 

Do you consider that the two united are sufficient for the purpose of preventing 
outrage without the Insurrection Act? — No, I do not. 

It what manner do you consider the Insurrection Act tends to the preservation 
of the peace of the country? — As a measure of prevention, by keeping persons at 
home at night, and preventing their association in numbers. 

What number of outrages of an insurrectionary character took place during the 
• last year in the county of Limerick? — I cannot tell. 

Can you state what is the rate of husbandry wages in that county? — I can 
scarcely state ; I believe from sixpence to cighlpence or tcnpencc. 

Wave you any idea of the extent of combination among the peasantry, in the 
district in which you administer the Insurrection Act?— I believe the people are 
almost universally sworn. 

Do you not think that under, the obligations of that oath, if it had not been for 
the Insurrection Act, or some measure like it, the landlords and proprietors of lund 
would have lost the total dominion of their estates, and been completely subjected 
to the peasantry ? — I believe the peasantry had arrived at such a degree of force 
and authority, that the dominion of property was materially encroached upon ; and 
when I say the dominion of property, I. mean the exercise of those remedies, in the 
exercise of which the right of property consists. 1 

Was it not the fact, that persons were deterred from offering for farms, or froui 
vehturing upon them, from the apprehension of the consequences of this, conspiracy 
or combination ? — I believe terror was very universal ; and I am quite sure that 
threats and intimidations added most materially to the number of those who were 
.disaffected and engaged in actual- outrages. 

Do you conceive that great benefit has arisen from the establishment of the. con 
siahulary force in the county of Limerick ? — Ido. 

..Have 
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Have you had much experience of it ?— I have had great experience of it ; the Fransu 

acts of the police, though they can scarcely be said officially to come before me, v / 

do in point of fact come before me, from a regulation which I made when I went May, 

to Limerick. I insisted that each chief constable should furnish me periodically 1814. 
with a statement of all the prisoners apprehended, the times of their apprehension, 
the causes of their apprehension, and the ultimate disposition of them ; if dis- 
charged by the magistrates, why discharged; and if committed, on what charge 
committed. This I revise as far as in my power ; and I am quite sure the system 
of police, as connected with the administration of justice, must be most materially 
improved, though as to the degree of improvement I can say nothing not having 
previous to my appointment known any thing of it. 

Do you not think that the constabulary force just alluded to is in general re- 
markably well conducted in that county ? — I believe it is. 

Should you recommend a further extension of the constabulary force? — I should 
think that as a permanent system there is abundance of force ; I should hope that 
in peaceable times the force might be diminished. 

Do you know what is the expense of that force? — I do not. 

Are those instances to which you refer of an insurrectionary character, cases in 
which many persons have been concerned ? — Since I have gone to Limerick the 
instances of outrages committed by combined numbers have been comparatively 
very rare ; the outrages which I have described are such as from their character 
may in general be committed by a single hand, and I believe are in general com- 
mitted by a single hand ; and I regard that circumstance as a most mischievous 
feature in the present state of the country, for while other offences which require 
the combination of numbers have almost uniformly been subjected to the law, those 
solitary offences have almost as uniformly escaped with impunity, and nothing has 
tended more to dismember this faction, or to defeat the powers arising from com- 
bination, than the number of approvers who have come forward, and by their testi- 
mony aided the administration of the law, and produced general distrust. 

Are those reports made to you from the chief constable transmitted either in 
detail or in substance in your reports to government? — The result of every thing 
which I have done, and all the information I have been able to collect in Limerick, 
is minutely detailed to the Lord Lieutenant. I am not sure that I am bound to do 
it, but I felt it essential that the state of the country should be always under hre 
Excellency’s eye. 

Is there any report made of the number of persons apprehended and discharged 
by the petty sessions? — None to me; but under the Constabulary Act there are 
reports made periodically to the Lord Lieutenant; whether they contain the num- 
bers I cannot state. 

What circumstances are in your opinion required to give an outrage an insurrec- 
tionary character? — We know perfectly well what the object of the system. is, that 
it is, generally speaking, a determination to interfere with the rights and remedies 
of landlords ; that it has also for its object, to prevent the introduction of strangers 
into the country, to prevent a hiring of persons who may have made themselves 
obnoxious ; there are various instances of this kind that occur. The burning of 
houses is unquestionably an insurrectionary outrage, tending to the establishment 
either of a system of terror, or of revenge for some particular act of the landlord 
or the new tenant. The truth is, there is little or no difficulty, when we come to in- 
vestigate any particular case, to know whether it has merely proceeded from the 
personal motive of the individual, or forms a part of a system, the object of which 
is to accomplish by general means a common object. 

From the various communications you have had from informers who have come 
forward to tell all they knew, has it not generally come out that one of their objects 
was to accomplish a separation from England? — I have had no communication, 
judicially speaking, with informers ; I do not suppose, that in the course of my ad- 
ministration of the law, there has been an approver before me ; that occurs in the 
ordinary jurisprudence of the country, administered at the assizes. 

Where those outrages are committed by individuals or by very few persons, and 
where they are not in any very great numbers, what induces you to assume that the 
country generally is in a state of irritation, partaking of an insurrectionary charac- 
ter? — Where I find that acts of a particular kind are still continued in detached 
parts of the country, the variation in the number of them, as ground Of a nrnttei 
of opinion, does not appear to ine to distinguish them in character from vvliat they 
were when thev were more numerous ; I have no doubt that in some instances the 
200. C bur™* 
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Francis Blackburn, burning of a house proceeds simply from the malicious motive of the individual, 
Fj>q. and I have no doubt in some instances a man has burnt his own house ; but when 

1 " 1 see that at the time that the spirit was at its height, the burning of houses was 

18 May, frequent, that it bad never been so before, and when I find that the degree of fre- 

1 24 ' quency has only diminished, I have the same grounds for forming an opinion with 

regard to the continuance of the spirit as I before had. 

Is not the general character of those outrages directed against the rights of pro- 
perty ?— I think it is. 

Are the proceedings of the petty sessions particularly connected with the admi- 
nistration of the Insurrection Act, or are they connected with the administration of 
the common law ?— The petty, sessions is a sessions which incidentally of course 
discharges its part as auxiliary to the administration of the Insurrection Act ; the 
petty sessions is, in fact,, but a combination of magistrates acting in public, and 
doing magisterial duty in a public court or room ; in that room they discharge the 
two functions, they act inquisitorially in criminal cases, and they act judicially in 
matters afFecting property. 

You have spoken of the publicity of proceedings before magistrates as one of the 
causes of the improved state of the country ; is it not only within a very short time 
that' publicity has been given to magisterial proceedings? — I believe it is within 
three years that those petty sessions have been established, and before that period 
the duty of the magistrate was discharged singly at his own house. The magistrates 
did not act together. 

What is the expense a poor man incurs in being brought before you in your 
judicial capacity, when after the examination of his case it turns out he has not 
been guilty of any insurrectionary act? — I do not believe he has a sixpence 
expense. 

He has no fees to pay in gaol ? — None that I know of ; I know that when a man 
is tried and acquitted, he is immediately turned out ; he has never a sixpence to pay 
to any body ; I never saw a fee taken in my court : with respect to other courts 
I know that fees are taken. 

It never came within your knowledge that any of the constables in the consta- 
bulary force levied any thing from those persons? — Never; and if ever such a case 
occurred to me, as far as 1 had power and authority, that man should not be a 
constable for four-and-twenty hours. 

What was the extent of the country under your jurisdiction? — I have been speak- 
ing throughout of the county of Limerick, and the county of the city of Limerick, and 
I may say generally of Clare, for having two baronies under my jurisdiction, I hear 
perhaps generally of the county. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 



MaxweU Blacker, MAXWELL BLACKER, Esquire, is called in, and Examined as follows : 

v ~ ' WHEN did you first take upon yourself the administration of the Insurrection Act 

in Tipperary and Cork ? — In Tipperary on the 26th of April 1822, and in Cork on 
the 4th of July 1823. 

Will you describe the state of the county of Tipperary at the time you first took 
the administration of the Act in that county ? — In the county of Tipperary the 
Insurrection Act was applied immediately alter the commencement of the disturb- 

■ ances, and therefore they had not, when I went down there first, arrived at that 
method and system which, they had then attained in Limerick, where the disturb- 
ances had broken out a considerable time before the Insurrection Act was applied ; 
in the different parts of the county of Tipperary, at that time, threatening notices 
were in the habit of being served, great part of the population was sworn, and a 
great effort made in all parts of it to collect arms, but few crimes of great atrocity, 
such as murders and burnings, had been committed before I w'ent there. 

Was there at that timfc amongst the higher and middling classes a general appre- 
hension of danger ? — Very great, particularly in the parts bordering on the county 

■ ©^Limerick. 

Did this apprehension appear to you to be well founded? — Certainly ; I found, 
some of the gentlemen’s houses barricadoed, and guards about them during the 
night, and the greater part of the day; fire arms in the bed-room of every person, 
and even upon the side-table at breakfast and dinner-time. 

FI lat was the case though no great number of murders and atrocities had beep 
• committed? — Yes.y 

Did 
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Did that arise from an apprehension that the disturbed state of Limerick would 
extend to Tipperary? — Yes, and from the symptoms of collecting arms and serving 
threatening notices. It had been found previous to that necessary to apply the 
Insurrection Act in Tipperary, when it had not been in either of the surrounding 
counties, so that the gentlemen that experienced the disturbances before were better 
able to judge of what was likely to follow. 

Has the state of Tipperary improved since that time ? — Very much until about 
three or four or five months ago. 

To what do you attribute that improvement ? — To the Insurrection Act being 
applied in time, before the disturbances had acquired that formidable state which 
they were in in Limerick when it was applied first there. 

How do you conceive the Insurrection Act operated towards producing an im- 
provement? — By compelling the inhabitants to remain in their houses, and by 
affording a greater facility of conviction of crimes which could not be had under 
the ordinary tribunals. 

What were the facilities for conviction of crimes under the Insurrection Act 
which were not afforded by the common law ? — The police being in constant motion 
at night, taking up all persons who were out at night ; and also from their being the 
very best description of witness, men who were not likely to be intimidated in any 
respect, or prevented giving their evidence by any influence of any description. 

Are there any other causes which contribute to the improvement of the country ? 
— None but those connected with the Insurrection Act; a great activity amongst 
the gentry also in carrving it into effect, many of them going out themselves at 
night ; many making themselves acquainted with the character of all their tenantry, 
and directing the attention of the police to those who were of a bad description. 

Does the constabulary force tend to the preservation of the quiet of the country ? 
-‘—Certainly ; I included them under the description of the force for the preserva- 
tion of the peace ; the peace preservation police, and the constabulary police. 

Do you think the operation of the Act can be safely suspended in Tipperary at 
present ? — Certainly not ; disturbances have now rather appeared in a more for- 
midable way in a part that was not much disturbed before, and that is on the eastern 
side, bordering on the county of Kilkenny ; after they had been put down conside- 
rably on the other side, where they originally commenced, on the side next to Lime- 
rick ; and they have also latterly appeared near Cashel, chiefly on a part of the 
country called Knockgraffon, about four miles south of Cashel and Cahir. 

Do you think tranquillity could be maintained, if government had not the power 
of enforcing the Insurrection Act ? — I think not 

What do you think would be the consequence of the expiration of this Act ? — 
I think it would be the signal for the breaking out of all the disturbances, with as 
much fury as they ever prevailed. 

Upon what do you found that opinion, that the cessation of the Insurrection Act 
would be followed by the breaking out of disturbances ? — Because I find that with 
the assistance of the Insurrection Act, in addition to the ordinary laws of the coun- 
try, it is extremely difficult to keep down disturbances ; and 1 see that the witnesses 
cannot be relied upon in the ordinary cases, unless among the police. No one 
living in a thatched house feels himself at liberty to depose the truth upon his oath 
in a court of justice. 

Have the policemen any interest in the convictions ? — None, that I am aware of. 

You went to Cork in July 1823?— I did ; that was more than a year after the 
Act had been in operation there. 

Will you describe the state of the country at the time you went there in July 
1 823 ? — I found part of the country in a state of greater disturbance than I believe 
existed in any other part ot Ireland, I mean the four northern baronies of that 
county ; Duhallow on the west, Orrery and Kilmore, Fermoy and Condons, and 
Clangibbon. 

Had the Insurrection Act been in force throughout the whole country ?— It had ; 
at that time every species of crime was committed, murders, robberies, burnings 
of houses, houghing of cattle, serving of threatening notices, severely beating 
obnoxious persons, every species of crime that could disgrace a country ; fires seen 
at night, conflagrations of houses, five, six, seven, eight, and nine, in different parts 
of the country, and the gentlemen’s houses barricadoed. 

Was there at that time amongst the higher and middling orders a general appre- 
hension of danger ? — A very strong one indeed. 

And in your opinion a well-founded one? — Certainly; I should mention fhat 
20Q. c 2 • besides 



Maxwell Blacker, 
Esq. 
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jl foMctb Bhc/ter, besides those four baronies, disturbances had also extended towards the vicinity of 
E "l- Cork, even to the liberties of the city of Cork ; but in the western and soutb- 

' ' western parts of Cork, great tranquillity prevailed at that time, and at all times, 

'* *** with the exception of attempts to carry off goods that were distrained and under 
*' distress, and to oppose the efforts of the clergy in some parts to recover their tithes ; 
but those parts of the country were free from those greater outrages I have 
described. . . 

Has the state of the county of Cork been improved since that time?— Yes, 
very much indeed ; the western and south-western part has been freer, even from 
those minor outrages I have mentioned; the neighbourhood of Cork has become 
quite tranquil, and the neighbourhood also of the town of Fermoy, where the court 
is held, and where there was a good deal of business at first, there has been very 
little to do ; but in the other parts of the four northern boundaries, the disturbances, 
still prevail, though with less violence considerably than they did at first. 

When you state that an improvement has taken place in the parts of the country 
you have described, do you mean merely that there lias been a diminution of actual 
outrage, or do you mean to state an opinion that the disposition to commit outrage 
has ceased ?— I mean to say both, that there is a diminution of outrage, and that 
many persons who had joined the standard of those discontented people have left 
it ; that they have found it a useless, fruitless, and impolitic proceeding, and have 
returned to good order. 

To what do you attribute this improvement ? — To the operation of the Insurrec- 
tion Act, and the activity used in carrying it into effect. 

To any other causes?— None but those connected with the Insurrection Act, the 
exertions of the gentry, the constabulary force, and the peace preservation force. 

Do you think the operation of the Act could be safely suspended in Cork ?— 

I think not ; it is at this moment essentially necessary in those four baronies ; and 
in the rest of the country, which is reduced to comparative tranquillity. I think it 
would be unsafe policy ; for if the disturbances break out in any of the adjoining 
parts to those which have been restored to tranquillity, the flame is very likely to 
communicate very soon. ... 

Could tranquillity be maintained in your opinion in those parts, if government 
had riot the power of enforcing this Act ? — 1 conceive not. 

What, in your opinion, would be the consequence of the expiration of this Act ? 
I think the disturbances would break out with as much fury as they ever pre- 
vailed in those parts. 

On what do you ground that opinion ? — I ground my opinion on the circum- 
stance, that now, to my experience, it has been nearly a year in operation, and that 
there has been great activity and great exertion of the force of this Insurrection 
Act, and the county thereby has been reduced to the state it is in ; if we had not 
the means of keeping them in their houses at night, and the means of detecting 
them as we have at present when they leave their houses, I think the peace of the 
country could not be preserved. 

To what causes do you attribute that disposition to outrage which the Insurrection 
Act has been employed to control ? — The immediate cause I conceive to be the 
great increase of population during the war, and the great fall in the prices of 
product after the termination of the war. 

When you state the great increase of population during the war, do you mean to 
imply an opinion that that increase has not been progressive since the peace ? — 
I would not say that it has not been progressive, since the war, but that it has not 
increased soiapidly as it did during the war, in my opinion. 

You are still of opinion that it is upon the increase ? — Yes. 

Do you conceive the operation of the Insurrection Act is calculated to remove 
in any degree the causes of those disturbances, except in as far as it may deter 
persons from committing them, by force ? — Certainly not ; except it may have the 
effect of giving greater habits of confidence and improvement, and more regular 
hours than before it was put into operation. 

Do you conceive the Insurrection Act can be administered without m any 
degree interfering with the just and lawful occupations of the population that are 
Subject to it?— Certainly I think it can. 

What is the proportion of persons, in the two counties which have been under 
your superintendence, that have been charged with offences under the Insurrection 
Act and acquitted, as compared with the number of those who have been sub- 
jected to the penalties of the law ? — In the county of Tipperary cjoi have been 

committed 
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committed and tried before me, and 118 have been convicted: in the county of MuxmU Bl*ck*r, 
Cork 384 have been tried before me, and 70 have been convicted. j S 9 ' 

Can you state generally, what has been the average period of imprisonment or 
detention before trial, of the persons so charged? — The utmost extent, unless they ^24. ’ 
applied themselves for a postponement of the trial, would be five or six weeks, but 
I occasionally, after remaining in the county a month, or five or six weeks, got 
permission to return to Dublin, where I remained three, four, or five weeks, and 
then returned to the country ; whilst 1 remained in those two counties,. 1 continued 
making my rounds of the three towns in Cork, and two in Tipperary, going the 
circuit as occasion required. . , . . 

Do you not conceive, that great inconvenience must have arisen to the parties so 
detained, and subsequently acquitted, from their detention from their lawful pur- 
suits ?— Certainly ; but the time they were suffering in that respect was much shorter 
under the Insurrection Act, than it would have been under the established tribunals 
of the country. I should mention also, in explanation, that in order to mitigate 
that grievance as much as possible, the magistrates were permitted, in all cases 
which did not appear to be very strong ones of guilt, to take bail for their appear- 
ance, which was generally done. 

Do you conceive then, that all the parties so charged under the Insurrection Act, 
could have been charged and subjected to punishment under the ordinary operation 
of the law ?— Some of their offences under the Insurrection Act are not cognizable 
under the ordinary tribunals ; some are and some are not ; the most important ones 
are not ; the most important one is that of being out at night ; it is the most im- 



portant in its operation. . 

Are not a very large proportion of the persons so charged, charged with offences 
which are not offences according to the common law ? — Yes, under that clause, 
which has more operation than all the other clauses of the bill. 

Have any of the portions of the counties under your superintendence been with- 
drawn from the operation of the Insurrection Act since the period of your being 
intrusted with the superintendence? — No, none; I may mention with reference to 
that question, that when I was last in the county of Cork, as there had been long 
tranquillity prevailing in the district adjoining to Cork, that is, in the liberties ot 
the citv of Cork, 1 thought it right to bring the magistrates, the mayor, and 
sheriffs'’ together, to deliberate on whether it would be expedient to get rid of the 
expense and inconvenience of the Insurrection Act, in consequence of tranquillity 
having prevailed so long, (I had not had a prisoner to try, I think, for three or 
four months :) they met accordingly, and deliberated upon it, but their unanimous 
opinion was, that the tranquillity of the time was owing to the Insurrection Act, 
and that it would be inexpedient to get rid of its operation. 

Have many applications, to your knowledge, been made from the magistrates, for 
the application of the Insurrection Act to the parts of the country in which they 
reside, which it has rot been thought expedient by government, on consideration, to 
grant? — There are some parts of the county of Tipperary, I know from my own 
experience; there were three baronies, I think, excepted from the operation of the 
Act; the barony of Owney and Arra West, the barony of Kilnamanna and the 
barony of Iveragh, where that has occurred ; and I understand in other counties 
also that has occurred. 

Is there much, residence of gentlemen of property in those three baronies where 
the application was made ? — Yes, I think there is; but I cannot distinguish it in 
that respect from other baronies. . 

Have the other baronies the advantage of such residence ? — xes, in some of them, 
certainly ; about Nenagh, Cashel, Clonmel, and Roscrea. 

Are there not a considerable proportion of residents in those parts of the county 
of Cork which have been most disturbed ? — There are. 

Are you of opinion that the continuance of the Insurrection Act will lead to a 
state of things, unassisted by other remedies, in which it can be ultimately dispensed 
with ?— I am ; I think order may be restored by it without any other assistance. It 
had been applied twice before my time, in the county of Tipperary, at a time when 
there was no other part of Ireland disturbed, and it was very efficacious upon those 
occasions ; but now it does not operate so soon, in consequence of other adjoining 
counties being disturbed at the same time. .... . 

Have you observed, upon the whole, that those districts in which the application 
of the Insurrection Act has been thought necessary, are more populous, in compa- 
rison, than those in which it is not?— No, not in the county of Tipperary certainly; 
200, ' c 3 but 
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but in the county of Cork I should rather suppose that it is. In the most populous 
parts the greatest disturbances have prevailed ; for example, about Kildorery, 
Buttevant, Doneraile, Newmarket : all that district which has been so much dis- 
turbed is much more populous, I apprehend, than a great many parts of the south- 
west of the county of Cork, which have been perfectly tranquil. 

I's there any difference between the condition of the peasantry in the western 
parts of the county of Cork, and in the other parts ? — I cannot say that I can 
speak to that, I do not go into the extreme western parts of the county. 

To what circumstance do you attribute the comparative tranquillity of the western 
parts of the county of Cork? — I have no means of forming an opinion upou that 
subject ; I conceive the disturbances to have prevailed in that particular part which 
I have mentioned, in consequence of its vicinity to Limerick. 

Have you ever had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with that part of 
the county in which the coarse linen manufacture has been established ? — No ; 

I have been little in that part where it is established, which is in the west. 

Were you acquainted with the counties of Cork and Tipperary before you acted 
under the Insurrection Act? — Very little. 

Have you directed your attention to the causes of the present insurrection prevail- 
ing in any part of Ireland ? — I have mentioned already what I conceive to have 
been the immediate cause of its breaking out, which was the great increase of popu- 
lation during the war, and the reduction of prices of produce, which was very great 
after the war, which made the tenantry utterly unable to pay their rent and tithes; 
the fall of prices produced distress. As to the landlords in the southern as com- 
pared with the northern part of Ireland, with w'hich I have been better acquainted, 

I conceive the gentry of the country are not so free from incumbrances, particularly 
those in the middle class, as those in the more northern parts, and they are less able 
to dispense with the payment of their rents than those who are more free agents, 
and less incumbered in the north ; those who are subject to heavy interest and large 
incumbrances were obliged to be more anxious to enforce the utmost amount of 
rent they could get from the tenantry. 

Do you conceive that the difficulties in which the proprietors of land in the 
southern parts of Ireland have been involved in latter times, have led them to the 
commission of acts of rigor, which have, in a certain degree, been the origin of this 
spirit of insurrection existing in the country ? —I believe that all the landlords at first 
considered the reduction of prices to be but temporary, and declined to make abate- 
ments which afterwards were found to be necessary. I believe that the upper 
classes of the gentry afterwards made a most liberal and proper abatement ; but 
I believe there was a middle class of land proprietors who still, up to the present 
time, have pressed excessively upon their tenantry, and in a great measure have 
been the cause of the present disturbances. 

As far as your knowledge goes, is the distress of the lower class in Ireland 
general ? — Certainly ; the distress has been since the war very general throughout 
Ireland. 

Is it of great extent ? — I conceive so. 

Have you ever directed your attention to the ultimate causes of it ? — The ultimate 
causes must be sought much further back in the history of the country. 

Will you state what has occurred to you upon that subject? — I conceive that the 
long course of confiscations of property and of penal laws had very bad effects at 
the time (whether they were necessary or not) upon the minds and upon the dis- 
positions of that great body of the people of Ireland. The upper class of gentry 
who were deprived of their property, naturally felt great enmity to those who got 
their properties ; the clergy, I conceive, must have felt extremely annoyed to find 
the rich provision for the church transferred into other hands ; and the lower classes, 
who did not experience much one way or the other, were found to be very ready 
and dangerous instruments in the bands of those above them who were discontented. 
I conceive the consequence of all that has been, great want of education amongst 
the people, great indisposition to the Protestant establishment in the country, and a 
feeling which makes the lower classes of the people very easily excited. 

All the circumstances you have enumerated would rather produce discontent than 
distress ; what are in your opinion the causes of the distress ? — The great tendency 
to increase of population, arising mainly from the high prices during the war, which 
changed Ireland from a pasture country very much into an agricultural country; 
and from the relaxation of the penal code in that particular,, as. to establishing forty 
shilling freeholds amongst Catholics, which has led excessively to population ; and 
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also from the interest of the priests to increase population, whose greatest income is Maxwell Blacker, 
derived from the fees upon marriages. Esq. 

What measures are in your opinion best calculated to improve the condition of v -s. 

the people of Ireland ?■ — Generally speaking, employment and education. 18 May, 

Could capital be at present employed in the counties of Cork and Tipperary with 1 82 * - 
security? — I am afraid not ; some English capital had crept into Cork, and to give 
an instance of the danger of it, a considerable manufacture of paper, at mills called 
Dripsey Mills, near Cork, was and is still conducted by English capital; but they 
had established some improvements there, and they were attacked at night, and the 
improvements destroyed. 

While the circumstances you have mentioned as the cause of the disturbance in 
Ireland do exist, do you think the Insurrection Act, without other measures, will 
produce tranquillity ? — It will put down the disturbances from time to time, but it 
will not produce a better order of things. 

You have stated, that an opinion that the fall of prices would be temporary 
operated at first as an inducement to landlords in many instances to refuse to lower 
their rents ; did that operate in an equal degree to induce the parochial clergy not 
to lower their tithes ? — I believe it did, and I have understood in some parts that even 
although the proprietors of tithe were disposed to take less than they would have 
taken in other times, some still kept up their claims to the same amount that they 
had ever taken. 

That therefore is to be considered as an additional cause of irritation operating 
in the country? — Certainly. 

What has generally been the conduct of the Catholic priesthood during these 
disturbances ? — I can speak either from my own experience, they come before me 
as witnesses, or I can speak from the report of the gentlemen of the country whom 
I met when I was in the discharge of my duty there ; speaking from my own know- 
ledge, which comes a good deal also from the information I received from the gentry 
of the country, when they were produced as witnesses; as to several of them, cer- 
tainly, who were produced, I have been informed by the gentlemen on whom 
I could rely, sitting with me on the bench, that I might rely on their testimony 
that they were loyal and well-disposed men ; there were others, and I should say 
a majority, but the exact proportion I cannot exactly state, of whom I have' re- 
ceived a different account; of whom I have been informed by the gentlemen, that 
they were men disaffected to the established order of things, or perfectly neutral 
in the disturbances, or else, who rather took a part in inciting to disturbances of 
the country, and to acts of outrage. 

As far as your own personal knowledge goes, what was the conduct of the Catholic 
priesthood ? — I should say, generally speaking from observation, that they did not 
assist the government in putting down the disturbances, except in some few 
instances. 

Are there Catholics among the police men under the Constabulary Act?—- 
Certainly. 

In a large proportion? — Yes. 

A majority ?— No, I believe not. 

Do the Catholics act as well under the Act as the Protestants ? — Yes, I have 
found no difference ; the reason why there are not a majority, I believe, is, that it 
is a qualification that the persons admitted must read and write, and that the Pro- 
testants are more educated than the Catholics. 

Should you attribute any irritation in the counties of Cork and Tipperary rather 
to the conduct of the tithe proprietors, or to the conduct of the land proprietors ?- — 

Indeed I cannot say to which particularly. 

Do you consider that the conduct of both descriptions of persons has, to a con- 
siderable degree, tended to produce the present state of irritation in the country ? — 

I think so; at the same time it was not their conduct that was reprehensible in 
many cases, but the natural effect of the fall of prices. 

Are not those baronies you have mentioned in the north of the county of Cork, 
within the diocese of Cloyne ? — I believe so. 

Are you acquainted with the nature and extent of the ecclesiastical property in 
that diocese ? — No, I am not. 

Have any particular acts of rigor towards their tenants, or towards tithe payers, 
on the part of individuals, occasioned particular irritation in those districts ? — No ; 

I cannot say that it can be traced to any particular acts of either landlqni pr 
clergy. I know, in one parish in Tipperary to which I have alluded, the parish 
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of Knockgraffon, the absence of the clergyman there is one cause of the disturbances 
in that part of the country. 

Is that a large parish?— A very large parish. ; 

Are the tithes rigorously collected there J-The parish is under sequestration ; the 
rector does not reside; he has been obliged, I believe, to go to France m conse- 
ouence of some embarrassments ; and now it is out of his bauds, and in the hands of 
sequestrators ■ before they were appointed, of course there was no one there to collect 
the tithes or to keep the parish in order; and in the month ot September last (so 
iatelv as that,) as it appeared before me on a trial, when the tithe proprietors went 
out to value the tithes, there went out a party of eleven, I think, and one of the 
magistrates living near desired two of the constables to go out in the course ot the 
day hearing there was likely to be some opposition to their passing through the 
country to value the tithe ; those two men went out, and they very soon met those 
eleven persons in a state of great alarm, running, and they said one of their party had 
suddenly looked into a gravel hole, in which they found from two to four-and-twenty 
men, with their faces and bodies blackened, all armed, lying prostrate concealed in 
the gravel nit, and that they necessarily took to flight immediately. 1 he two police 
men could not inspire them with courage sufficient to turn about and to give battle, 
and the police men very bravely, and much to their credit, said they would give 
battle themselves. They took a position about twelve yards asunder, and kept up 
a fire with those twenty-four men for forty minutes; the four-and-twenty mens 
ammunition was exhausted, and they fled; and the two police men followed them 
till they crossed a river. The leader of this party was taken about six weeks after, 
and brought before me : the police men knew him, and there was a watch for him ; 
his house was searched frequently at night, and he was not at home ; at length he 
was taken about six weeks after, having a cut-down musket under his coat, and 
twelve ball cartridges ; he was tried before me on the double charge of being engaged 
in the unlawful assembly that day, and of being out at night several nights afterwards 
■when his house was searched, and he was convicted and transported. 

Are the proprietors in the county of Cork and Tipperary personally resident? 

I think as resident as the proprietors of any other counties. 

Is there any perceptible difference in the situation of tenants on the property of 
non-residents and residents ? — I should say there is generally. ... 

Are the tenants of the residents, or those of the non-residents, in the best situa- 
tion ?— The tenants of the residents, certainly ; there are some cases of non-resi- 
dent gentlemen who have excellent agents to fill their situation, who do attend to 
the wants of their tenantry, and in whose instance their property is as well regu- 
lated as that of the resident gentry. The Duke of Devonshire I should name for 
one, from what I have understood ; but generally speaking, the absence of property is 
not so well attended to, as where there is a good landlord to take care of it. 

Are the tenants of the resident gentlemen better disposed than the others ?— 
I should consider so. 

You have stated, that the abatements made by the upper classes were very 
liberal? — Very. , 

Then those abatements being very liberal, those tenantry were better off than tne 
tenantry of the inferior description of landlord ? — Certainly. 

You have stated, that many of the inferior landlords or under-landlords press 
severely upon their tenants ; in what particular district is that the case?— I have 
heard of many instances in all the districts wherever the property is, and it is a 
feature I conceive in that part of the country where it prevails most. In Cork, in 
that part of the country which has been most disturbed, there are great properties, 
where there are long leases, and a number of small landlords ; I understand that 
in the large district of country belonging to my Lord Arden, and my Lord Egmon , 
Mr. Alwovth, and my Lord Doneraile ; I understand there are large 
with interests derived under them, very long leases, making them a kind of midd e- 

Did that pressure from that middle class of landlords produce the desired effect, 
namely ? to obtain those rents? — Indeed I believe they did not; I understan a 
the country people were never better clothed than during this time, and that so muc 1 
money was never expended in the shops in the county towns. 

Have you not heard that the tenants, instead of paying their rents during these 
bad times, expended the money that ought to have gone to the landlords in clot es 
for themselves, and in carousing their bodies ? — I believe it is so. 
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You stated that the Dripsey Mills were carried on by English capital, but that a 
part of them was burned some time ago ? — Yes, part of the machinery. 

Was it not considered that that was by accident ? — I believe not ; I think one of 
the men was tried before me, and transported, not for the offence, but he was found 
returning from Dripsey Mills towards Cork, at three or four in the morning, running 
very fast through the fields and covered with wet ; he was tried for being out at 
night, and not being able to account for it, was transported. 

You say that the conduct of land owners and tithe proprietors is a considerable 
cause of the present disturbances, you exempt the upper classes from being the 
cause of the present disturbances, they having made an abatement of their rent ? — 
Certainly, I mean to say it . was the fall of the prices and the increased population. 

Did you not state that the upper classes have in general made very great and 
liberal abatement? — After a little. 

What do you mean by “ after a little?”— Whenever they found the depreciation 
was likely to continue, and they reasoned upon the subject, they found it was unfair 
to exact more from the tenants than they could pay, and they made an abatement ; 
but the description of middle-men still persevered to the last in getting what they 
could. 

Have you not heard of landlords abating half-a-year’s rent at once to tenants r— 
Oh yes, certainly. ... 

Was it immediately after a fall of prices, or was it within a year of that, that the 
landlords began to abate ? — I think within a year. 

You know of many instances within a year where the landlords made an abate- 
ment of half-a-year’s rent? — I cannot speak precisely to the time nor the proportion, 
but I have heard of their abating to thirty and thirty-five per cent. 

You have stated the case of a man who was stopped coming from Dripsey Mills ; 
he was brought before yourself? — Yes. 

Of what was he convicted ?— Of being out at night. 

Of no other crime but being out at night ? — No. 

The result was conviction and transportation ? — Yes. 

You have stated that the most operative part of the Insurrection Act is that 
which keeps every man to his own house? — Yes, at night. 

Has it or not frequently happened that persons being found out of their houses 
after the hour, those persons have been brought before the magistrates and have 
been convicted and have been transported ? — Yes, many who have been found out 
at night and who could not give a satisfactory account for their absence, have been 
convicted and transported. : 

What is called a satisfactory account ? — The words in the Act ot Parliament are 
“ lawful and proper occasion. ’ . ■ 

What are lawful and proper occasions as to persons whose business is carried on 
as much by night as by day ? — That is a lawful and proper occasion ; we have given 
a liberal construction to it. _ ; 

Is it according to the letter of the Act, or according to the construction which the 
-magistrate who tries may think proper to put upon the Act? — They try it under my 
direction, and I explain the law to them and give them my view ; they have no 
opportunity of trying them but when I am present in that mode, and I explain the 
law as well as I can to them, as applicable to the particular case. The construc- 
tion has generally been that we put upon the party accused (contrary to the ordinary 
rule of law) the necessity of showing that he was out upon, some innocent occasion ; 



in . fact it comes to that. . 

But you are liberal in the interpretation of the Act? — Very liberal m the inter- 
pretation of the Act ; if a man can make out that he goes out to see his relation, 
or is coming home from a fair or a market, or any thing of that description, accord- 
ing to their situation in life ; something that it may be fairly supposed they Here 
-innocent when engaged in, that is always considered a proper excuse. 

With respect to the person whom you convicted and transported for being absent 
at the time the Dripsey Mills were burnt, was he suspected of being concerned in 
the burning of those mills ?— I believe there was no doubt of it. ' ’ 

And that was part of the ground of his conviction ?— Yes, the mills having been 
destroyed at that time, and his being out at that time, without being able to show 
.St proper cause. . 

You have stated that many of those persons were hailed ; can you state th? pro- 
portion of those that were bailed, to those that continued in custody until Ul.eir 
.trial ? — No, I cannot.; at first we dfd not think it right to bail; it was the res“« fl 1 
experience in after times. i ‘ 

aoo. D Voo 



Maxwell Blacker, 




18 May, 
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Mamtll Blacker, You have said you consider the conduct of the landlords and middle gentry to have 
Esq. ’ been in a great measure the cause of the disturbances; do you conceive that alone 

\ ' would have been sufficient to have excited those disturbances, if there had not been 

18 May. S ome other causes? — I rather think disturbances would have broken out, but that; 

l82 4 ’ they would have been more easily put down, and that they would not have as- 

sumed the character of ferocity they did. 

Do you not think there were other disposing causes to irritation at that time ? — 
Ido. . B 

Are you able to state what they were ? — The great disposing cause is that which 
has shown itself sooner or later in Ireland in every disturbance, which is the unfor- 
tunate religious difference which prevails in that country. 

Have you observed any difference with respect to the disposition to disturbance 
between a tenant of the church property and a tenant of a layman? — No, I have not. 

Has it ever occurred to you that any measure might be devised for the purpose 
of allaying religious differences? — One answer I think is quite obvious, that is, 
loosening the connection between that influential body the priesthood and their 
flock ; that is to be done only in one of two ways, either by paying the priests, 
giving them a salary that makes them independent of their flock ; or by enlightening 
their flock, so as to make them more independent of their priest. 

Do you think that the priests increase the differences between .the Catholics and 
the Protestants ? — I think they are most anxious to keep their flocks separate from 
the Protestants, and to proselytize. 

If the peasantry of Ireland are better clothed than they were, and spend more 
money in the shops, where is the proof of greater distress ? — The great distress pre- 
vailed among that class which was not in the habit of laying out a great deal of 
money in shops at any time ; wretches who subsist on potatoes, and with scarcely 
any clothing. 

Are not the Roman Catholic priests entirely dependent at present for their in- 
come upon the precarious good-will of the population ? — They are. 

Do you not conceive that that circumstance has had a considerable effect in pro- 
ducing that occasional indisposition on the park of the priests, to which you have 
alluded, to assist in the administration of the law ?— I believe there are some 
parts where the people are so inflamed,. that if the .priests were to endeavour to do 
it, they would injure very much their own interests and their own influence. 

When you spoke of parts of the population being better clothed than they used to 
be, you did not allude to the lowest orders ? — No I did not. 

In the course of your proceedings in those counties did you hear any thing of the 
prophecies of Pastorini ? — I did, and I understood that they were looked to by many 
of the people as likely to take effect. 

Do you consider them as amongst the causes which produce disturbances at this 
particular period ? — I should say that they have an effect upon the continuance of 
them, but I should hardly state them as a primary cause ; I think the disturbances 
would have commenced if there had been no prophecies by Pastorini ; but I con- 
sider that they have had an effect in keeping up the bad spirit of the people, dis- 
turbing and inflaming their minds. 

Do not you consider, that in addition to those predisposing causes you have men- 
tioned, the indigent state of a large proportion of the peasantry of Ireland has 
been the principal predisposing cause to insurrection ? — Certainly ; that I included 
when I spoke of distress. 

In those parts of Ireland with which you have been acquainted in your judicial 
situation, is not a very large proportion of the peasantry in that very abject state of 
distress? — Certainly. ... 

What do you conceive would be the most effectual permanent remedy which can 
be applied to that part of the population ? — To give them some occupation. I think 
the great mischiefs of Ireland at the present are idleness, ignorance, and religious 
differences. ,...,4. 

Have you observed those parts of the counties of Cork and Tipperary in which 
the coarse linen manufacture has been lately established ? — The western part, where 
it has been established, has been very quiet. r - 

Do you think the outrages in those counties have any definite object? Diey 
originally commenced, I believe, for the purpose of getting merely temporary relief, 
preventing the enforcement of demands for tithes and rents; they very soon 
enlarged their views, however, and they then directed them towards getting the 
land, I believe, into their own possession, to pay no rent of any kind, and no tithe 
of any kind ; a system was then formed, and communications made between them. 

I believe 
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I believe the object of leaders of the different parties latterly was quite of a religious Maxwell Blacker, 
kind • Catholics against Protestants, and against the whole establishment: I have Esq. 

never known, that I recollect, instances of any attack upon the Catholic clergy, x ' 

though they are most numerous, but frequent attacks upon the Protestant clergy. 18 May, 

You are of opinion that there now exists a combination for a political object?— 1 
I think so. 

With respect to the causes of the disquiet in those two counties in which you 
have acted, you mentioned religious differences ; are there any Orange societies in 
those two counties ? — Very few. 

Do the gentlemen who reside there take a prominent part in them ? — No, there 
have been no processions. 

Have there been any toasts, such as “ The glorious memory ?” — No. 

Are there many Protestant gentry in those out-parts ? — Yes ; they are mostly all 
Protestant gentry that I have come into contact with ; with few exceptions, in both 
counties, there are many Catholics who have done their duty very well. 

Have the Orange societies at all increased in number in those two counties ? — 

I have heard that they are increasing in the city of Cork, but that is only report. 

Are there many of the smaller landlords, or middle-men, in those two counties, 
who are Catholics ?— Oh yes, a great many.' 

Has their property been as much subjected to attack as that of Protestants, or is 
there any difference ?— No, I believe not. 

Are you aware, or can you give any answer to the Committee with respect to the 
extent of organization which has existed? — I cannot; in Cork there was much 
system and arrangement. The different leaders had different parties of their 
followers in different parts, and they had communication of course with each other, 
and there used, I understand, to be committees sitting when there was some great 
work to be done, as the burning of a house, or the murder of a man ; the matter 
was discussed and decided there, whether the man was to be murdered or not, and 
if it was carried there on discussion, then in order to execute the plan, and to escape 
detection as much as possible, detachments were sent from more distant bodies to 
commit the act, in order that they might not be known ; and there were a few of 
them in the neighbourhood, who generally were disguised, who went in order that 
they might act as guides on the occasion, and ascertain the people who were to be 
murdered. 

That organization was so complete, do you conceive it could have been matured 
by the lower order of peasantry, those who were generally the executive persons ?— 

Not the lower order of peasantry, they were a little higher; I have seen some of 
the men, and conversed with them ; they are very shrewd and very intelligent men. 

Were they small fanners? — They were above the mere occupier of the land; 
some of them artisans of one description and another. 

Were they exclusively Roman Catholics ? — Oh yes, certainly ; I know no instance 
of a Protestant being concerned in either county. 

You stated that you conceived the disturbances that have taken place to have 
been connected with a political object? — Yes, it has taken that turn; I mean, that 
it has been tinged with political feeling for the destruction of the Protestant estab- 
lishment; that I conceive to be aimed at, and ultimately, probably, the separation 
of the two countries. •; ' - _ 

. That you conceive to be the political object they have had in view ? — Yes. 

Did those facts come out in evidence on trials before you? — No ; but that is the 
•general impression I have received in talking with different persons, and also some 
important communications I have had with persons who have been leaders, and 
afterwards were brought over ; some of them have been convicted, and then they 
have made discoveries, and have laid open their plans. 

You were understood to say that great improvement had taken place in conse- 
quence of the operation of the Insurrection Act ?— Yes. 

\ In another part of your evidence you stated that you thought the Insurrection Act 
could not safely be dispensed with?— 1 have said so. 

Do you think that at any time, unless some of those predisposing causes which 
you have stated shall be removed, this or some such measure ever can be dispensed 
'with in those parts of Ireland.?— I think not; the circumstances among the lower 
classes remaining as they are, 1 think some extraordinary means of keeping theai 
down must be occasionally resorted to. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

.Ordered, That this.Committee be adjourned till To r mom>w, pne o'clock 

3 » D2 ’ 
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2. 

Die Mercurii , 19° Maii\ 1824. 



The LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 



GEORGE BENNETT, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows: 



Evidence on the 
Nature and Extent 
of the Disturbances 
in Ireland. 



George Bennett, 
Esq. 



19 May, 
1824. 



YOU administered the Insurrection Act in the county of Kildare, and part of 
the King’s County? — Yes; one barony of King’s County, and several baronies of 
the county of Kildare. 

What was the name of the barony in the King’s County ? — Clonlisk. 

When did you first take upon yourself the administration of the Insurrection Act 
in the King’s County, and the county of Kildare ? — I received the Lord Lieutenant’s 
letter on the 16th of June 1823, one letter for each county. 

Were they both proclaimed at the same time ? — Yes. 

Have the goodness to describe the state of the country at that time? — The 
state of the barony in the King’s County, as I collected from the information of 
the magistrates and the gentlemen with whom I conversed on the subject, was, that 
there had been a good number of outrages committed, such as burning houses, 
burning corn and turf ; some murders had been committed ; cattle had been 
houghed, threatening notices had been served, and I found the people, the industrious 
classes of people with whom I conversed, in a very great state of alarm. The 
barony of the King’s County of Clonlisk is bounded on three parts of it by the 
county of Tipperary, a great part of which had been proclaimed before, and the 
part of the King’s County which , appeared to be in a state of the greatest dis- 
turbance was that which was contiguous to the proclaimed part of the county 
of Tipperary ; it appeared to be creeping into the King’s County. I found. the 
county of Kildare in which the proclamation extended over four baronies, those of 
East Ophaly, the barony of Connel, the barony of Kilcullen, and the barony of 
West Ophaly, except the parish of Monastereven, the union of Lachagh and 
Donany, also except the union of Kildangan Nanagh, and those are excepted 
out of the barony of West Ophaly; and there were two parishes proclaimed, one 
the parish of Kilteel, which is in the barony of South Salt, and the parish of 
Rathmore, which is in the barony of North Naas. I found the county of Kildare 
pretty much in the state that I have described the King’s County to be in, I think 
rather in a state of greater outrage ; more outrages had been committed. 

What was the character of the disturbance ? — The character appeared to me \o 
.be resulting from a conspiracy to prevent any person from taking land, or. from 
possessing land, from which the previous tenant had been ejected for rent, and 
threatening strangers of every description from coming into the country ; also 
particularly directed against witnesses who either have come forward, or it was 
apprehended, would come forward, to give evidence upon criminal prosecutions, or 
with, respect to land ; that was the impression that was made upon my mind from 
the evidence I received. 

Was there amongst the higher and middle orders a general apprehension of 
danger at that time ? — Very great. 

Does this apprehension appear to you to have been well founded at that time ? 
.—It does. 

.Has the state of the country, speaking separately of Kildare and the King’s 
County, improved since it was put under the Insurrection Act?— Very much. 

Do you attribute the improvement to the operation of the Insurrection Act, or to 
other causes ? — -I attribute the improvement principally to the operation of the 
Insurrection Act; I attribute it very much to an increased exertion that appears to 
me to be amongst the magistrates; and to the vigilance and exertion of the polic,e 
in repressing disturbances. . 

Is the Insurrection Act at present in force in all , the districts in which it was 
first. proclaimed, and subjected to your superintendence? — The Insurrection Act 

has 
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has been removed from all the parts of the county of Kildare I have mentioned ; 
save that it is necessary that the proclamation should be read in the county, which 
cannot be done until the 7th of June. 

Was it removed in consequence of any address from the magistrates, or a re- 
presentation from yourself as to the safety of removing it?— It was removed in 
consequence of an address from the magistrates, with my concurrence ; the counties 
had remained for a considerable time without any disturbance, and it appeared to 
the magistrates and to me that it would be right to have it removed under the 
circumstances. 

Is the state of the barony in the King’s County such, that it could, in your opi- 
nion, be safely removed from thence? — I have every hope that I shall be able to 
recommend the removal of it on my return to Ireland ; at the same time I should 
apprehend danger in removing it from that barony of Clonlisk, until it appeared 
to be prudent to remove it from the adjacent part of the county of Tipperary, until 
that is in a state to induce the magistrates of the county of Tipperary, and the 
counsel there, to report the removal of it. 

Do you think that the Act might be permitted to expire, without danger ? — It 
is my opinion that it could not be permitted to expire, without great danger to the 
country. I do not mean to say, that it will be necessary to put it into actual 
operation, but I think it would be extremely dangerous that it should not be in the 
power of the government to put it into operation, in case the state of the country 
should render it necessary, and require it. 

Do you think tranquillity could be maintained, if government had not the power 
to put it into actual operation, if necessary ? — I do not think it could be maintained, 
without a very large force in the country ; I think tranquillity could at any time be 
maintained by a large military force in the country, but I do not think it can be so 
well maintained as by the Insurrection Act. 

What do you think would be the consequence of the expiration of the Insurrec- 
tion Act at present ? — I think it very probable that the outrages would be 
recommenced, and that the well-disposed part of the inhabitants of the counties, 
would be in a state of very great danger. I also speak in this, the opinion of the 
magistrates of both the counties, and as far as I can collect from them, of the well- 
disposed farmers living in the country, whose opinions I endeavoured to collect. 

When you speak of the improvement of the country, do you confine that to the 
cessation of outrage, or do you extend it to the feeling of the people ? — I mean, in 
the cessation of outrage ; I do not think that there is an improvement in the opinion 
of the people, from all I have heard, having made inquiries on the subject. 

It is on your belief that there is not an improvement in the disposition of the 
people, that you found your opinion of the necessity for the continuance of the Act? — 
It is saf. 

What proportion do those districts you have mentioned in the county of Kildare, 
bear to the whole county ? — I should imagine pretty nearly one-third. 

Not more than a third ? — No, I should not think it exceeds that ; upon the map, 
it appears to be something more than one-third. 

Are any of those parts bordering on the county of Dublin? — Yes ; the parish 
of Kilteel is very near. 

Are there any bordering on the county of Meath ? — I think a part of the barony 
of Ophaly or Connell, does border on that county. 

Have you had any opportunity of observing the state of the other parts of the 
county. of Kildare, which are not proclaimed ? — Yes; the entire of the county of 
Kildare now, is subject, 1 believe, to the Constabulary Bill, and there is a large 
force. There were some disturbances in those parts which are not proclaimed, as 

I heard, but not to any very great extent, since the Proclamation. 

Do you conceive, that the evil disposition which you say still exists in the minds 
of the people, pervades tlie whole of the county, both that part which is proclaimed, 
and that part which is not? — I do believe it; I cannot say that I have 'any 
knowledge of it, but I believe that it is very prevalent throughout the county of 
Kildare, amongst the lower orders of the people. 

Was there any particular cause when those outrages first began in the county of 
Kildare, that gave rise to them ? — I cannot say that there was. 

From what causes do you conceive that disposition to outrage, which you say 
existrin the minds of the* people of the county of Kildare, to have originated ?-— ' 

I I appears to me, that it originates in a wish of the people to keep the land in 
their possession; and I think it is connected in some degree with distress'. I also 
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George 'Semetl', think that a vast deal of the bad disposition has been brought about, by the people 
Etq. having been sworn by persons who have gone to their houses, and forced them to 
' take oaths in many instances. 

19 May, j) 0 y 0U conceive any part of it arises from difference of religious opinion ? — 

18114. j think very strongly at present it does; I am not able to inform your Lordships, 
whether it formed part of it at first, but at present I think there is a very strong 
religious feeling mixed with it. 

Have you had an opportunity of making particular observations on the distressed 
state of the people of the county of Kildare ?— Not particularly ; and for this 
reason, that when I proclaimed the county, I adjourned the court; and when 
I went down again, there were not many cases for trial, and it was not considered 
necessary that I should reside in the county, because if I had resided in it, a very 
great expense would necessarily have been thrown upon the county ; and therefore, 
in order to save that expense, I adjourned the court, and returned afterwards to the 
trials, and did not remain in the country after they were over. 

Are you personally connected with the county, so as to have had previous know- 
ledge of it? — No; but during the time I was in the county, I acquired as much 
information as I could, by communicating with the magistrates, and with every 
person who came in my way. 

From your general knowledge of Ireland, do you not conceive that the distressed 
state of the peasantry, is a great cause of the disposition to outrage ?— I think it has 
a very great effect upon them, it makes them easier to be induced to join, and 
holds out a hope to them, that their condition will be bettered, by joining iu .the 
disturbances. 

Do you think, from your knowledge of the state of the peasantry in certain parts 
of Ireland, that it could have been made worse ? — Yes, of the parts that I allude 
to ; I think, however, that there are a great many parts of Ireland in which it would 
be. almost impossible to make the state of the peasantry worse than it is at 
present. 

You stated, that amongst the .causes of distress, was a wish for the people to 
keep the land in their possession; did you learn in the county, that more 
persons had latterly been turned out of possession than before? — No, I did not. 

Do you cousider the population of the baronies in the King’s County, and the 
county of Kildare, to which you have been adverting, to have been more considerable, 
in proportion, than those of the other adjoining districts ?— r-I have not been able 
to form an opinion upon that. 

Do you consider a positive superabundance of population in those particular 
baronies, as one of the operating causes that contributed to bring them into the 
state you have described ? — I think that in part of the county (the part I allude to 
is that which adjoins the canal,) there is, as far as I can understand from informa- 
tion, a great proportion of distressed population ; but in general, I should not say 
that there was so great a superabundance of population in the county of Kildare, as 
J understand there is in many other parts of Ireland. 

Do you mean in other parts of Ireland that are in a tranquil state ?— I allude to 
parts of the county, of Limerick particularly, and the county of Clare, which have 
been disturbed. I do not think there is so great a superabundance of population 
in the county of Kildare, as in those counties. 

Are you aware of there being .parts of Ireland in a perfectly tranquil state, in 
which the population is as great as in the parts you have seen under the operation of 
the Insurrection Act ?— Yes ; I undestand that in the north of Ireland, the popula- 
tion is yery great, and that it is tranquil. 

■, Is it not very great in the counties of Galway and Mayo? — I believe it is ; but 
I cannot give any accurate information upon that subject. 

With what parts.of Ireland have you been connected ? — My family came from 
the city of Cork, but. I have lived in Dublin for the last twenty-five years, and had 
little connection with that city or county. 

- - Do you conceive the Insurrection Act can be enforced, without giving any inter- 
ruption whatever to the lawful pursuits of the population ?— I think that it must 
necessarily interfere, in some degree, with the lawful pursuits of the population of 
the county, but I think in a slight degree. 

During the time you have assisted in the administration of the Insurrection. Act, 
can you state generally the proportion of persons that have been acquitted after 
being charged with offences, to those who have been convicted ?■ — In the King’s 
County, the proportion of persons that were found guilty, to those- that were tried, 
.. - ^ • ./.-••was 
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vvas sixteen convictions out of sixty-two ; in the county of Kildare, the number of George Bennett) 
trials was one hundred and two during the same period, which was not quite a year Es 1 - 
to the 20th of April last, and there were twenty-five convictions. v ” ^ ' 

Has the practice of holding petty sessions been introduced into those parts of the 19 May, 
country to which you are alluding ? — It has into the county of Kildare very much ; 1 24 ' 

in the King’s County I have recommended it strongly, and if not actually in opera- 
tion, it speedily will be. I believe, at this moment, it is established ; I have done 
every thing in my power to lead to its establishment. 

Has it in the county of Kildare, where you stated it to have been established, ' 
been productive of beneficial consequences ? — I think it has. 

Had it been established previous to the Insurrection Act being applied to that 
district? — Yes, I believe it was. 

. Can you state how long? — I cannot. I can procure accurate information, if it 
is wished, upon that point. 

Do you not conceive the practice of holding petty sessions, where it is generally 
acted upon, calculated in some degree to obviate the necessity of applying the In- 
surrection Act ? — I do think that, in time, it will be very much calculated to obviate 
the necessity of applying the Insurrection Act; I do not at present think it would 
obviate the necessity of it. I think, when the people become more familiarized to 
having petty sessions to appeal to, it will give them a confidence in the laws, that 
may probably lead to very good results. 

Have you not observed a general want of that confidence in a great portion of 
the population of the country ? — I have not; I think, at present, there is a want of 
confidence in many parts in the people of Ireland, in the administration of the laws, 
because the people have uniformly been informed, that the laws have been partially 
administered. I think the information is wrong, but I believe it has made a con- 
siderable impression upon their minds at present. 

You think they have had no reason for supposingrthem to have been partially 
administered, but the simple circumstance of their having been told that they 
were? — I do, as far as my experience goes; they have been most impartially 
administered. 

To what parts of the kingdom does your experience particularly refer ? — I have 
been called to the bar since Easter term 1 800 ; and from about six years after I was 
called to the bar, I have paid close attention to my profession, and have gone the 
Munster circuit, and my experience has been latterly considerable upon that circuit. 

I have uniformly been attentive to the administration of justice, for the purpose of 
informing myself, and my observation is, that the laws have been most impartially 
and fairly administered. 

Do you include in that experience the laws as administered by the magistracy 
out of the regular courts of justice? — I allude more particularly to the administra- 
tion of justice in the courts of justice ; I cannot say that I am familiar with the 
administration of justice by the magistrates in their counties, further than has come 
before me, in my observation in cases which have occurred on the circuit. As far 
as has come to my observation, generally speaking it has been impartially admi- 
nistered ; there have been instances in which magistrates have misconducted them- 
selves, and in which verdicts have been obtained against them to a considerable 
amount ; but I am not aware that there have been many. 

Have the magistrates in many cases in which proceedings have been instituted 
against them been acquitted? — Yes, they have. I think a great many actions have 
been brought against magistrates that ought not to have been brought against them, 
charging them with misconduct, that was not imputable to them, and where the 
magistrates have succeeded before juries ; in others they had had verdicts against 
them ; and my observation is, that whenever a case came in which a magistrate was 
guilty of any impropriety of conduct, it has been the expressed opinion of the juries, 
that damages should be considerable against them for a breach of their duty ; it was 
looked upon as a thing that ought to be particularly marked. 

Has any case of gross misconduct of magistrates come under your notice, in the 
course of your experience, on the Munster circuit ? — There have, some of gross 
misconduct. 

You have stated that religious animosity had of late increased in the county of 
Kildare and the King’s County ; will you state to what cause you attribute the in- 
crease of those animosities in the particular districts you have referred to ?— • I can- 
not say that there is any cause particularly referring to those districts ; but I attri- 
bute very much the increase of religious animosity at present to this, that the lower 
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order of people are excited to entertain opinions very unfavourable to the esta- 
blished church. They have been informed that they arc oppressed j I speak of 
publications and also from collecting information personally, ihey have been also 
attacked bv persons who have gone about swearing them ; those persons have put 
it into their heads that they are oppressed by those who profess the religion of the 
established church, and that there is likely, to be soon a great change on that 

SU Bv C tiie expectation of a great change do you refer to ally particular superstitious 
belief 1 — I do ■ I refer particularly to a publication of the Prophecies of.Eastorini. 

Have you reason then to know that those prophecies have produced a particular 
effect upon the mind of the population with which you have been conversant?— 
I do not know it ; but I have reason strongly to believe it. 

Are there any political societies, whether Orange societies or Ribbon societies, 
in the districts to which you have alluded? — I do not believe, at least I have not 
been informed, that there is any political society in the county of Kildare. I heard 
that there was an Orange lodge in the King’s County, and I inquired into it some 
time ago, and the information I got on that subject was, that there had been an 
Orange lodge there, but that they had met in consequence of an Act of Parlia- 
ment which was directed so as to include Orange societies within it, and that they 
had dissolved the lodge. „ , , , 

Can you state the name of the place? — The name of the place was Dunkernn ; 
there had been a small Orange lodge there ; I inquired what had become of it, and 
I was told it was dissolved in consequence of this Act of Parliament. 

Have there been any public processions connected with political opinions ?— Not 
one to my knowledge ; if appeared to me, from the inquiry that I made, that it 
was merely a place where they met together in a house and drank. I am not sure 
whether they dined there. I understood that it was dissolved in the manner I have 



menuoneu. . 

When you describe a state of improvement to have taken place in the baronies 
to which you have alluded, in the county of Kildare and the King’s County, do you 
mean merely to state that the practice of committing outrages has ceased, or are 
you of opinion that there is no longer any disposition in the population to commit 
them ? — I think the operation of the Insurrection Act was to put down outrages. 

I do not think that in general the disposition of the people has improved. 

Do you think the operation of the Insurrection Act makes the disposition of the 
people worse?— I do not; I will give your Lordships the reason. I think that the 
operation of the Insurrection Act gives very great confidence to those that are well 
disposed and well affected ; and I think there are a great number of people m Ire- 
land who never would have joined the Insurrection if they had had the protection 
of the Insurrection Act to save them from the attacks of their houses at night ; and 
I should further observe, that in a great number of instances the small farmers, as 
they are called in Ireland, people who hold small tracts of land, expressed them- 
selves well pleased at the Insurrection Act having been enforced in the country, an 
wished for a continuation of it. I think a great many of the lower orders of far- 
mers in Ireland look to it with great confidence. 

Upon whose evidence were the persons convicted who were transported under the 
Insurrection Act in the counties in which it can act? — In every instance but one, 
the evidence of police men ; there were two cases before me in which witnesses were 
examined, but in those two instances the witnesses who had given informations ot 
outrages upon their houses would not identify the prisoners on their trial. 

Do the police men derive any pecuniary advantage from the conviction of offen- 
ders? — Not to my knowledge. 

There is no reward ? — No, it is merely the common discharge of their duty. 

Are there many Catholics among the police men ? — I protest I never inquired , 
I believe the number of Catholics and Protestants is pretty equal. 
t Is the conduct of the police men generally good? — Remarkably good, in my 
opinion. 

You state that the parish of Monastereven, and two unions of which you gave 
the names, were excepted from the operation of the Insurrection Act, though it was 
-applied to the surrounding districts ; were there . any particular circumstances in 
-those unions and that parish at that time ? — I do not think there were, further than 
-that in that union and that parish there were gentlemen, resident who, as I under- 
- stood, when the matter was deliberated whether the Insurrection Act should be pu 

into 
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into force in the county, undertook that those places should be preserved in tran- 
quillity. 

Have they been so preserved ?— I think they have ; I think there were some dis- 
turbance in one of them, as well as I remember; that there was a complaint made 
that those parts had been excepted, some gentlemen being of opinion that it threw 
the disturbance into one of them. There was a man, as I heard, fired at in his house 
at night, a man who should have given evidence ; when, as I recollect, there was 
a complaint made at those places being excepted. 

You state that the population of the country is discontented, and that they have 
been told they are oppressed by the established church ; do you not think they 
might have found that out without being told? — I do not. 

Has there been no oppression at any time in the collection of tithes? — In the 
collection of tithes there has been, so far as the clergymen collecting their tithes 
collected their rights. I think with respect to tithes, it is an oppressive thing collec- 
ing tithes in many instances. 

Have tithes, in instances within your knowledge, been collected with particular 
severity and rigour? — In some cases certainly there has been severity. 

• Do you attribute any part of the disorders existing in those particular districts to 
the collection of tithes with that severity of which you speak ? — I have not heard any 
complaint whatever in the county of Kildare respecting the collection of tithes. 

I heard in the King's County that in one parish the clergyman had increased his 
tithes, and I heard complaints with respect to those tithes; I heard those com- 
plaints principally from the resident gentlemen of the country. 

Do you attribute any part of the disturbance in those counties to the conduct of 
the.land proprietors in the collection of their rents? — I cannot say that I do, further 
than this, that the people had an objection to pay the rents that they contracted to 
pay. I do not think there has been any great severity in .collecting rents, it has 
not come within my observation in those counties ; nor any great severity, I should 
say, in collecting tithes in those counties ; the people have been unwilling to pay the 
rents they have contracted to pay in many instances, and where they have been 
distrained, they have complained. 

; Have the rents been lowered in many instances? — Yes, I think they have. 

Were they lowered in time? — At first, I think, they were not lowered in time; 
the gentlemen expected that the times would improve rather sooner than they did’ 
improve. 

Are you to be understood as saying that you cannot trace the disorders in those 
counties to the conduct of the land owners or tithe owners ? — I do not. 

. To what do you attribute it? — I believe I have stated already that I attribute it 
to the occupiers of the land wishing to hold the land themselves without rent, or 
paying rents that are less than the landlords wish to let them at, and than the land- 
lords ought to receive. The great cause of the disturbances is the anxiety of the 
people to hold land without paying sufficient rent. 

Is the distress of the people very great in those counties? — I do not think it is. 

, Is it greater than in any other counties that have preserved their tranquillity? — 

I am not able to answer that question, for I am not acquainted with the state of the 
peasantry of other counties further than from general report ; but I believe there is 
a great deal of distress in other counties, which counties have been tranquil. 

Have many instances fallen within your knowledge of tyranny or oppression on 
the part of the upper classes to the lower ? — Not one that I recollect. 

. Do you conceive the people generally well treated, kindly treated by the gentle- 
men of the country? — I do. 

_• Kindly spoken to ? — I do indeed. 

Do you know whether the clergymen find a greater difficulty in collecting their 
tithes than lay impropriators? — I believe they do; I speak without any very accu- 
rate information ; but I believe the clergy have generally found greater diffiulty than 
the lay impropriators. 

r Have the tithes, both of lay impropriators and of clergymen, been collected with 
equal severity ? — As far as came within my own observation they have. 

. pan you state whether the tithes of the clergy are as high as the tithes of the lay 
impropriator, in general ? — I cannot, with any accuracy. 

Are there many resident gentlemen and noblemen in the county of Kildare? 

great many. 

, Do you consider the tenantry under resident gentlemen of a better description than 
Jhe tenantry of non-resident proprietors ? — I do consider that those residing under 
^*£09.. E resident 
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George Barnett, resident gentlemen are in general better disposed than those who reside in places 
-?*?• where there are no resident proprietors. > 

' — ‘ — J In the particular baronies to which the Insurrection Act has been applied, are 

>9 May* t h e re f ewer res ident gentlemen than in the rest of the county ?— I have not made the 

1 24 ‘ calculation, but I should imagine pretty much the same. 

Are you aware of any cause, at the present moment, existing to keep up those 
religious animosities which you say so unfortunately prevail, besides the reason yon 
have already named ? — I believe that those religious animosities are kept up by per* 
sons who wish to create disturbances in the country, who have some object them- 
selves in creating disturbances in the country, and exciting the lower order of people 
to join them, and that they have objects not connected With any religious animosities! 

I believe there are people in Ireland wild wish to throw the country into cbnfusion, 

in order that they themselves may rfeap something frbm the confusion. : 

"What has generally; been the conduct of the Catholic priests in the districts with 
which you have been connected ?— In one instance in the King’s County, a Catholie 
priest exertfed himself very much to maintain tranquillity, and I think was of con- 
siderable service to the country. • . m ’ • J 

Will you have the goodness to name the place ? — I think Kilcoleman is the parish; 
the name of the priest is Maher. A circumstance occurred on a trial which was 
before me, in which several gentlemen, who lived near where this Roman Catholic 
clergyman lived, bore testimony to his good conduct in endeavouring to maintain the 
tranquillity of the country. 

Do you know of any' Catholic clergymen who have exerted themselves the other 
way ?— No, I cannot say that I do.' 

Do you know who the persons are who circulate those prophecies ? — I do not. 
What description of persons? — I know that they are sold in Dublin, great num- 
bers at a penny a-piece. 

Have the priests endeavoured to undeceive their flocks in respect of those pro- 
phecies, to your knowledge?— Not to my knowledge. 

Do you knoW how those publications pass’ from Dublin into the country, by what 
hands? — Ido not know by what hands they pass from Dublin into the country. 

Are they, in point of fact, extensively circulated ? — - I am informed that they are 
very extensively circulated throughout the country ; I speak from information 
Only. 

If the Catholic priests had, in fact, endeavoured to correct the opinions of theii* 
flocks, would it have come to your knowledge ?— -I think it ivould. 

You are not aware of any Catholic priest having endeavoured to lead his flock to 
disorder ? — Certainly I am not aware of any one having endeavoured to lead his flock 
to disorder. ... 

Are the clergymen of the church of England generally resident in those counties ? 
— In the disturbed barony of’ the King’s County,’ the clergymen are resident. In 
the disturbed baronies of the county of Kildare, I cannot give accurate information 
on the subject ; I have not made it the subject of my inquiry; 

Are there any manufactures established in those counties ? — Not in the disturbed 
parts, that I am aware of. ’ 

Is. there any employment for the poor? — Not further than the cultivation of the 
land ; the wages of labour. ' 

What are the wages of labour in those counties ? — I conceive about from sixpence 
to ten-pence per day '; in harvest-time I believe’ they are higher ; and at the time of 
planting the .potatoe crop, and of taking the. potat'oe; CrOp out, they are higher, be 
cause there are more persons employed on those occasions than oh others. 1 

You state, that although the Insurrection Act put down disorder, it did not im- 
prove the disposition of the people, or eradicate the Sources of disorder; do any 
measures occur to you which would be likely to produce that effect? — I am strongly 
ol opinion, that a general system of religious education in the country would tend 
much to do so; and also, as far as can be done, to employ the poor. ' 

What means could you suggest for their- employment? — The establishment of 
manufactories in the country principally, and the introducing the English gentlemen' 
or capitalists to settle in the country, which I think will be done best by tranquil- 
lizing the country. 

Could manufactures be established in those counties with security, in the present 
state of that country? — I think not; in the county of Kildare a gentleman told me, 
who had established a manufacture, I think, : Of woollen cloth (but it was not in 
a proclaimed 'itort," ftht'iff W'jj&ft - - Which was riot proclaimed), that he had the greatest 
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difficulty in carrying on this manufacture. His life had been threatened several George Bennett, 
times. ..... Esq " 

What pretence was there for threatening his life ? — I believe it was to induce him v ^ J 

to give them greater wages; there, was a combination amongst them at the time. 19 ^ ,a y» 

Are there any considerable manufactures existing now in the county of Kildare? — 1 

There is one at Colbridge, and this one which this gentleman is endeavouring to 
carry on at a place I believe called Ballymore Eustace. 

Is religious education the Only -measure which has occurred to you, as likely to 
produce that degree of tranquillity which would enable persons to invest their 
capital in it with security ?— -Religious education principally, and a certain asylum-, 
if possible, for those to resort to who are threatened by the disturbers of the country. 

I, will give an instance; where a poor man’s house is attacked, it would be right 
that he should be able to give information of that attack, and be able to prosecute 
the offenders, without running the risk of being murdered for having given his evi- 
dence. I express it by an instance, better than by a general opinion ; but that ap- 
pears to me to be a thing very much wanting in Ireland. Prosecutions have failed 
very often, and outrages been committed, because the witnesses were unwilling to 
come forward, and give their evidence. 

i. Are the manufactures of cotton in the county of Kildare? — I believe they are 
woollen. 



Is any amelioration likely to occur, in consequence of the repeal of the Union 
Duties ?4— .1 am not able to give an’ opinion upon that subject. 

Will you enter more into detail on the-subject of the asylum which you think 
would be productive of benefit?*— I think what has been done, by the establishment 
of. police in the country, will tend very much to it; I allude to a general efficient 
established police in the country ; it is my humble opinion, that it is necessary to 
the tranquillity of the country. 

r Is the college of Maynooth in a disturbed part of the county of Kildare? — No, 
it is not. 



Do you think the force existing under the Constabulary Act sufficient for the 
establishment of tranquillity? — 1 have not formed any confident opinion upon that 
subject ; I think it has contributed very much to it. 

Do you think that a considerable extension of the civil force acting under the 
Constabulary Act, would make the continuance of the Insurrection Act unneces- 
sary ?— I think that after a time it probably would have that effect. 

Can you form any opinion of the relative proportion of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in the county of Kildare, and the part of King’s County with which 
you Jiave. been connected ? — I cannot form any correct opinion on the subject, but 
I believe in the lower orders of the population, the proportion is very great in favour 
©f the Roman Catholics. 



i Is there any great number of forty shilling freeholders in the part of the country 
of which you have been speaking? — In the county of Kildare I believe there are 
a great number; in the King’s County, there have not been so many forty shilling 
freeholders made as in other counties. 



Do you consider that circumstance as operating in any way towards the disturb- 
ances My opinion is, that the multiplication of the forty shilling freeholders has 
in some degree contributed to the disturbances of the country. 

« In what- way?— -It induces a great number of persons to get into, the possession 
of small farms, to subdivide those farms again, in order to create a political inte- 
rest;. and the subdivision of the farms I look upon to be one of the causes contri- 
buting very much to the disturbance of the country, because in the case of the farmer 
who lives upon a small farm, and subdivides it, after the produce of the soil being 
applied to feed the occupiers, little remains for him to pay his rent to the land- 
lord. . 

■ Do you consider that as contributing to a redundant population ? — I do. 

Making the party existing more dissatisfied, and also producing a larger number ? 
v— Yes. 



Uan you state generally the nature of the crimes of which those persons before 
you were convicted in the counties of Kildare and King’s County? — In the King’s 
County they were exclusively confined to being out at night, without accounting for 
themselves ; in the county of Kildare there were cases of persons having concealed 
arms, and of persons being found out at night with arms in their possession, and 
also some cases of absence from their dwelling houses at night ; but there were 
more cases of concealed arms and of armed persons in the county of Kildare. 

• '.200. E 2 Is 
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George Bennett, Is there not a modus for the tithe of potatoes in Kildare andthe King’s County ?— . 

I cannot answer that question. 

-- J ' If you double the number of police' men, do you think they could go on without 

19 Way. the Insurrection Act ? — I doubt very much that at present it would be safe to do so 

l824 ' without the Insurrection Act. I think by degrees one may expect that the people 

will get a confidence in the police, and resort to them ; but I do not think that 
confidence is sufficiently established at present. 

Do you think that the publication of any debates of any society existing in 
Dublin has tended to create or increase the religious animosities to which you 
referred in a former answer? — I do. 

Do you know the debates of what society have tended to increase them ? — I have 
been informed that the debates of the society in Dublin, called the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, have tended to.increase the religious animosities; I cannot say that I have 
had any personal knowledge of it. 

You have mentioned that there was considerable dissatisfaction excited by.publi- 
cations of very small value, down to one penny ; do you conceive the penny de- 
frayed the whole expense of that publication ? — I believe it was sold cheaper than 
another publication would be sold, that is cheaper than an advertisement could be 
procured. I can form but an estimate of it in consequence of having bespoken 
advertisements ; I do not think I got them so cheap as a penny a-piece, but I can- 
not- be accurate upon that subject. 

Do you think the publisher of that paper made a profit upon it? — No, I do not ; 
but I am no judge of that kind of business, , 

Is it at one particular shop where they are printed?: — I do not know where they are 
printed, but they are sold by persons who hawk them about the streets, as I have 
been informed ; Major Warburton showed me one to-day. 

Do you allude to the Prophecies of Pastorini, or the debates ef the Catholic 
board ? — The Prophecies of Pastorini ; the debates of the Catholic board have not 
been published in hand bills, but I have been informed they have kept alive reli- 
gious animosities very much. 

Have you been informed of the proceedings of any other body having kept up 
religious animosities ? — No, I have not. 

Have you never heard that the debates of the Orange societies have tended to 
keep up religious animosities?— I have never r,ead the debates of Orange societies ; 
but I do believe their proceedings have tended to keep up religious animosities. 

I have heard, and do believe, that the processions of Orangemen have tended to 
keep up religious animosities. 

Frpm what fund is the expense of those publications that are circulated at this 
low rate defrayed ? — I cannot inform your Lordship. 

Do you believe that there is any fund which repays the printer for the trouble? — 
I cannot say that the printer is a loser by it; and therefore I cannot form an opinion 
whether there was any fund to supply the deficiency. 

You state that he is not a gainer? — I (|o not believe, from comparing those pub- 
lications with advertisements and other publications, that he can be a considerable 
gainer. 

Are the printers of those publications men professing principles that would induce 
them to publish without any gain? — I do not know who the printers are, or what 
their persuasion is, further than from conjecture ; I conjecture that they are persons 
who wish to disturb the country. 

Of what description were the persons who were transported under the Insurrect- 
ion Act from those counties ? — There were very few actually transported in the 
counties to which I refer ; the persons convicted were, with one exception, persons 
of the lower order of labourers or farmers. Labourers and farmers in Ireland of the 
lower description are united, I conceive, generally ; they both labour and have also 
small farms, — people of that description, — cottiers is the most accurate description. 

Of what description is the one person who was not of that order? — -He was the 
son of a farmer who in the good times had a considerable profit rent, whose property 
fell very much, and who at this moment, I understand, has a profit rent of about 
4002. a year, incumbered by debts that he contracted in good times. 

Will you state what you mean by a profit rent?— This man held lands himself 
from the owners of the fee, and paid them rent for the land, and he underlet- the 
lands to other persons, reserving a, greater rent than he was liable to to the owner 
of the fee; the surplus .of course over his own rent w«as profit to him : he wasio 
fact a middle-man. 

Do 
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Do you know whether any of . the persons convicted were leaders of disturb- George Bennett* 
ances ? — I believe that man was ; and I have every reason to believe it, because on Es 1' 
his person a written paper was found which contained the oath which I understand 
he was circulating; it had been found some time before, and contained a number of 
directions respecting it. I . have written over to Ireland for that paper, which is in 
the possession of a magistrate. 

Of what description in general are the leaders of disturbances ? — I cannot form 
an opinion, except in that instance, further than this, that in other counties I have 
heard they were persons of a low description ; I do not know of any ostensible leader 
of any high description, none of moderate property, . except . the person to whom 
I have alluded. 

What do you call a cottier?-?- 1 call a man a cottier who has a small farm from 
a quarter of an acre to four or five acres, and who occasionally hires out his labour 
for pay. . ; 

What is the usual rent in those counties per acre, in the case of a cottier? — The 
rent varies very much with respect to the quality of land they hold ; for a quarter 
of an acre a cottier would pay a very high proportionable rent. I have heard of a 
cottier to pay two pounds a year for a quarter of an acre. 

Had he had any tiling upon it ? — A cabin. 

Would he build that cabin, or would it be built for him? — I believe in many 
instances they take it without any cabin upon it; I can only state from belief ; a great 
number of: forty shilling freeholders I believe have but a quarter of an acre. 

When the tenure rises to be four or five acres, how much per acre would be the 
rent ? — That varies very much, for it is rated more according to the value of the land ; 
in some instances it is very high ; some land is worth three times or four times as 
much as other land. 

Are you speaking of what are commonly called in Ireland Corn Acres? — No:; 
they are of a different description. 

In your opinion, were the outrages in the counties of Kildare and the King’s 
County the result of combination and system ? — Yes, in my opinion they were. 

Did that come out in evidence before you ? — No; it did not come out in evi- 
dence; it came out from inquiries I made among the magistrates and among the 
gentlemen of the country, and among the farmers of the country. 

Were the outrages committed by many persons or by few ? — I do not believe it 
was known whether they were committed by many or by few ; in neither county was 
there any great body of persons at any time assembled, that I heard of ; and. I believe 
the outrages were committed by few persons. 

Was any person convicted under the Insurrection Act actually proved to have 
committed an outrage ; — No ; the outrages to which the question alludes would not 
be cognizable under the Insurrection Act, they would be tried before thejudges going 
the circuit. 



Since you have been acquainted with those counties, are you aware that many 
persons have been convicted of outrages before the judges ? — No; I believe very 
few. The outrages ceased very much from the time the Insurrection Act was put in 
force ; and there were very few, if any, outrages committed from the time that the 
.Insurrection Act was put in force in those districts to which I exclusively confine 
myself; I know in other counties there have been a great many. 

Was there any evidence given before you, that seemed to connect the persons 
convicted under the Insurrection Act with the persons who had committed out- 
rages ?— There was in one case, particularly in the county of Kildare ; two persons 
were convicted before me,, for having been absent from their dwelling houses, and 
not upon their lawful occasions. Upon their conviction an information came in 
against those two persons, as I was told, for their having attacked a house, and robbed 
the house of arms ; the consequence was, that I directed that they should be kept in 
gaol to answer that charge before the judges of assize; they were not tried before 
the judge of assize, because the prosecutor who had given information did not come 
•forward. In that case there appeared to be a connection between the persons who 
were convicted before me, and the persons who committed the outrage; I am not 
aware of any other. 

'• I-mgeneral, were the persons convicted under the Insurrection Act convicted on 
proof that they were out at night, or on proof that they had been concerned in some 
outrage ?tri-They were convicted on proof that they were out at night; it lay upon 
them to prove the lawful occasion they were out upon, and if the'y failed in proving 
;that they were, out on a lawful occasion, the conviction took place. .. : - - 1 
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George Bennett, In all those cases was there, in your opinion, strong suspicion that the persons c'on- 
E'sq. victed were out of their houses for an unlawful purpose? — In most of the cases there 
^ was that conviction in my mind ; I conceived that where a person of the lower order 
19 May, of persons was found out of his house at a late hour at night, who could not give, any 
account of himself, that that circumstance alone created a suspicion. that he was out 
about some improper purpose ; that was the natural hour of the person being at rest, 
.and unless he could give some account of why he was not at home, it did create in 
my mind a suspicion that he was out on some improper purpose. 

You were understood as stating, that there were cases of convictions in which, you 
/had not a conviction in your, own mind that the person was out of his house on an 
unlawful business’— Yes; and on those occasions I inquired very much into the 
/character of the person, and if I found him to be of good character, the magistrates 
acting upon my suggestion recommended him for. pardon to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and his Lordship was good enough in every instance to accede to the reconir 
mendation. 

In point of fact were any persons punished on conviction, of whose guilt you 
ihad not in your own mind an assurance ?— Not one ; I would have endeavoured to 
prevent it if I had a reasonable belief in their innocence. 

Supposing the information you were able to obtain on the spot was correct? — 
•.Certainly, I endeavoured to take care that no person should be punished, except 
a person who deserved it. . • ' 

Was there any case in which a person has been convicted and punished, wherein 
..there was shown a venial cause of his absence from his own house ; for instance, 
.a man.in the neighbourhood. of Naas, who was by profession a tailor? — I recollect 
4he case perfectly well. . > ; .uvj ; ! . . . . : * 

Will you speak to the circumstances of that case ; what was the cause of the 
:mans absence from his own house?— I do believe that he was out that night 
engaged in swearing persons to join the Ribbon system. 

... Where was he ; was he in the house of a. neighbour ?— No.; the evidence against 
that, man was .this, that his own. house, was searched, and he was not found.at home; 
-it; consequently lay upon him ,to show, where he was. He brought, evidence before 
tlie magistrates and myself, in order to show where he was ; when he was taken up, 
jfs well as I recollect, speaking from recollection,, he alleged to the police man who 
took him up first one story ; lie told the magistrate before whom lie was .examined 
a story something different, and he endeavoured to prove ornthe trial a story different 
.from either, and lie . produced witnesses on that occasion who contradictecl.them- 
selves; and the result of the evidence was this, that not one magistrate, I. believe, 
s& eighteen .gentlemen of.great respectability,. believed the witnesses that he. produced 
in his favour. He was a person that was strongly suspected of having been engaged 
in this Ribbon business, in. swearing the people; and he was convicted under the 
Insurrection Act, from having totally failed to produce a credible case. The 
magistrates, many of them gentlemen, knew his character very well. 1 made par- 
ticular inquiries respecting him, and in his house was found a book, which had 
some relation to the French revolution ; I do not exactly know what the book .was, 
but he was a man whose character was strongly suspected, who had. totally. failed .in 
proving any lawful occasion for his absence, whose witnesses were entirely. discredited. 
Under those circumstances, I felt it my duty not to recommend that man for 
pardon, and the magistrates were unanimously of opinion that he was a fit subject 
for transportation. 

Do you recollect where he was taken ? — -I believe he was taken at his own house 
when he returned to it ; but I cannot be accurate from recollection, but I can furnish 
/the information. , ; 

Do. you know what interval of time had elapsed , between .his arrest and. the night 
on which he was found absent from his house ? — I believe he was taken the next day. 

What interval elapsed between the time that he . was absent from his house and 
the day of trial.? — I cannot say. . 

What interval of time usually elapses between the. night when a man is said to be 
absent, and the day of . sessions ? — It depends very muqh on the adjournment of 
the sessions ; in the counties over which I presided the sessions were adjourned for 
about. a month, so that one man might be confined for nearly a month, and another 
might be tried the day after he was taken up. 

Where three or four weeks have elapsed, as must frequently occur, do you not 
think it might be very difficult for a person, especially if he had taken too much 
whiskey on a particular night, to account for his absence ? — I should rather suppose 
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that the longer time he had to prepare for trial the better he would be able to 
'do so. 

Would he be told immediately he was taken the time referred to? — Yes; I took 
every opportunity, on going to those counties, of promulgating to the people the 
contents of the Act, and the consequences that would follow from disobeying it; 
and I took care to explain to them, and instructed the police men to enforce upon 
them, that it lay upon them to prove the occasion of their being out, and I believe 
they have done it. 

Have any instances of misconduct on the part of the police men come to your 
knowledge?— I cannot say that there was any, except one in which a police - man 
prosecuted a person before me, when the man whom he prosecuted had an infor- 
mation against himself, for' an assault; that instance did occur before me, and that 
is the only one ; but the police man was afterwards tried for the assault, and was 
acquitted, and I did not look upon that ultimately as any piece of misconduct in the 
police man ; at first it struck me that jt was. 

When a man is apprehended under the Police Act, is he immediately madd 
acquainted necessarily with the nature of the crime charged against him, and the 
day on which he is charged with having-committed it? — When cases were brought 
before me, I asked the police men that question, and they stated uniformly that 
they had informed them ; and the people who were taken up appeared to be aware 
that they had to account for • themselves. 

Were they told as to" WhSt day "they had to account for themselves? — Yes; 
I conceive they understood it perfectly. 

They were at once made acquainted with the particulars of the evidence it would 
be necessary to bring in order to exculpate themselves?— I conceive they were iri 
all cases. 

Were counsel employed before you ? — In one instance before me counsel was 
employed, -and only one. • ' 1 • 

Is it difficult for persons tried under the Insurrection Act to procure evidened 
likely to ‘obtain their acquittal, or is it easy?— T conceive many cases in which it is 
difficult; but in all those cases allowance is made in coming to a conclusion uport 
the guilt of the person for the difficulty that is in his way in procuring evidence ; 
and if the occasion appears to present difficulties to the man in procuring evidence^ 
it has a very great weight with the magistrates in inducing them to acquit ; it raises 
a case of doubt which the magistrates uniformly lean in favour of. 

In the' administration- of the Insurrection Act, in the district* with -which yoirare 
acquainted, have not the crimes for which the persons have been brought before the 
court, been those which were riot cognizable by the courts of common law? — 
Certainly. 

Has it been the practice to try before you persons who were cognizable for their 
crimes before the ordinary court?— Never. 

Have the common people due regard for an oath ? — Indeed they have not. 

What is the reason you can give for that? — I look upon the reason to be, because 
they are deficient in religious instruction. 

- Can they generally read and write ? — Many that can read and write I have known 
totally regardless of the obligation. 

Will you have the goodness to describe the course of proceedings in trials under 
the Insurrection Act ?— The prisoner is brought before a magistrate, and the polied 
man who takes him up. makes an information stating the circumstances under which 
he has afresteVf the prisoner.' 

There is no warrant in the first instance? — No; there is no warrant for their 
apprehension, because they are taken at the moment ; they are taken out at night, 
many of them. If a man is to be apprehended for any crime under the Insurrec- 
tion Act, which he is to be tried for, such as being engaged in a riot, in which the 
information goes to the magistrate in the first instance, there the magistrate issues 
his warrant; but when a person is found out at night, he is taken up in the very 
act, he is brought before the magistrate the next day, and an information is made 
before the magistrate ; if he thinks the circumstances sufficient to warrant him to 
commit -the prisoner to take his trial, he is accordingly committed. When the pri- 
soner is brought up for trial, the counsel presiding examines the witness, who inf 
general is a police man, as to the circumstances of the case, taking care to inform 
the prisoner distinctly the nature of the charge that is made against him ; the pri- 
soner is then informed w-hat has been sworn against him, and is called upon fori his’ 
deferice ; -he-then produces his witnesses, : if he has any. 

1 2oo. E 4 Th* 
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George Bennett, The witnesses against him are examined in his presence ? — Yes; and I have felt 
Es 1 - it my duty to inform him of the effect of their evidence. He is then asked, whether 

v J he wishes to ask the witnesses brought against him any questions ; and then he is 

19 May, ca lled upon for his defence, and to produce his witnesses; and after his witnesses 

1 24 ' are examined, the matter is fully inquired into by the counsel, [and by the magis- 

trates. Then the magistrates retire to consider of the effect of the evidence. 

Is the attendance of magistrates numerous?— Yes ; very respectable and. very 
numerous. 

What might be the number in either county ? — I have had in the county of Kil- 
dare, I think, on an average, eighteen or twenty ; and gentlemen of great respect- 
ability. 

Do they, in your judgment, impartially execute their duty as members of that 
Court? — Certainly. 

Is due attention paid to your direction and advice? — In point of law there is, 
and a very respectful attention paid to any opinion that I express in point of 
fact. 

. From your experience in ordinary courts of law, do you consider that a man has 
as fair a trial before the court, under the Insurrection Act, as in those courts? — 
Certainly as fair. 

. When the sentences have been passed, are they subject to any revision ? — In case 
the counsel presiding conceives that there are any circumstances whatsoever favour- 
able to the prisoner, he does revise the sentence ; and in case he discovers that any 
thing favourable to the prisoner has been omitted, or that there is any circumstance 
which would induce him to come to a different conclusion, it is his duty to submit 
it to the Lord Lieutenant, and to inform him of the circumstance. 

Is your attention drawn to the cases of the men that are convicted, by any 
reference from the Lord Lieutenant on those particular cases?-— It has not occurred 
that he has referred any case back to me for particular consideration. He has 
referred cases back to me in which recommendations for mercy had come from 
different quarters ; he has referred those recommendations to me, to have my 
opinion, whether I concurred in them. 

Do you fully report to the Lord Lieutenant any circumstances connected with 
the state of your district? — I do. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw. 



Richard Griffith, 
Esq. 



19 May 
1824. 



RICHARD GRIFFITH, Esquire, is called in, and Examined as follows: 

IN what public capacity have you been employed ? — I am a civil engineer em- 
ployed by the government in conducting public works in the southern district of 
Ireland, which comprehends the counties of Cork, Limerick, and Kerry. 

Are you an Irishman ? — I am. 

Connected with what part of the country? — I was born in Dublin, and have 
chiefly lived in that neighbourhood ; but I am also employed by the Royal Dublin 
Society, as their professor of geology and mining engineer, and, acting under their 
direction, have formed a geological map of Ireland, which has been laid before 
this Committee. 

From what time have you been employed by government in superintending 
public works? — Since the year 1822. On this map (producing the same) all the 
public works in which I have been concerned are shown. 

What was the situation and disposition of the peasantry in the county of Lime- 
rick when you first went amongst them ? — I went into the county of Limerick in the 
month of June 1822, during the period of distress; I was sent there to employ 
the people, and I did employ them, to the amount of upwards of 7,000, between 
the month of June and the middle of August, in that year. 

Did you find them, when you went there, in a state of great distress ?— In 
a state of very great distress. 

. Did you learn to what that peculiar distress was owing ? — The peculiar distress 
V'as owing to a failure of the potatoe crop. 

Where they in a state of quiet in that part of the country ? — They were at that 
time ; the disturbances had just subsided. 

. When did they begin again ?— In the spring of the year 1823. 

' Had you an opportunity of observing what was the cause of that renewal of 
(jisturbance? — 1 can hardly give an opinion upon what was the cause ; there were 
several causes which may be adduced : the apparent causes were the high rents. 
■ r ^and 
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and the low price of agricultural produce, which created great distress among the 
people; but the Whiteboy system was the prime mover of all. The people them- 
selves attributed the disturbances to distress, arising from the causes I have men- 
tioned ; but I should beg to premise, that the parts of the country in which I have 
been chiefly employed, and where I have chiefly resided, are in the mountainous 
districts, which have been perfectly tranquil ever since I commenced the works. 

In what part of the county of Limerick were you chiefly resident? — In the 
western part. 

That was completely quiet? — Yes; the country to the west of Newcastle has 
been completely quiet; previous to the spring of 1822 it had been the most dis- 
turbed. 

Is that part of Lord Courtenay’s estate? — It is. 

Did you collect among the peasantry what had been the cause of that previous 
disturbance ? — I had no particular communication with the peasantry on that sub- 
ject ; they generally attributed it to their not being able to pay their rents. 

Have you any opportunity of knowing what their rents have been during the 
times of high prices ? — In that part of the country the rents are not paid by acre, 
but by bulk ; the land is let by the farm at a sum agreed upon, and consequently 
I cannot say what the rate is by the acre. The land consists of arable, pasturable,' 
mountain, and bog. A farm is generally valued by the number of cows it is able 
to support, and the real value of each will vary according to the price of butter. 

Will you state the rent of a farm which will support a certain number of cows? 
— It is so various that I cannot give a decided answer. 

Did the peasantry state what were their peculiar causes of complaint at the time, 
the disturbances were renewed ?— That they were not able to pay their rents ; that 
was the general statement made to me. 

When did you go into Cork ? — In the month of July 1822; I travelled there 
upon my public duty, and constantly kept moving from one part of the country to 
another ; and, generally speaking, I was in every week in some part of the counties 
of Cork, Limerick, and Kerry. 

In what part of the. county of Cork were you?-— In the first instance (during the 
period of distress) my operations were in various parts of the county of Cork, but 
latterly they have been chiefly confined to the baronies of Duhallow, West Carbery, 
and West Muskerry. 

Were those baronies proclaimed at the time you were in them ? — Some of them 
are; the barony of Duhallow is proclaimed. 

Was the country quiet ? — The barony of Duhallow has been very quiet, at least 
the mountainous part of it, where I am carrying on my works, which commenced 
in the month of September 1822 ; but other parts have been very much disturbed. 

Were the.other baronies, in which you were employed, quiet or disturbed?— 
They have been generally quiet. 

In the barony of Duhallow what were the causes of discontent ? — The distur- 
bances in the barony of Duhallow, and also in the adjoining baronies of Orrery 
and Fermoy, arose, I think, in a great measure from the causes which I have 
already expressed ; namely, that of the people being unable to pay the high rents 
which they had assumed. That part of the country is very rich and fertile, the land 
is superior in quality to most others,, and previously to the late fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce, it bore a much higher value than the mountain land; in con- 
sequence, immediately on a fall of . the price of com, the farmers there became 
more distressed than those of the mountains, inasmuch as there was a less fall in 
the price of butter than in the price of corn; This part of the country is inhabited 
by a great number of gentry, and a superior order of farmers, who tilled corn 
land to a very great extent when the prices of com were high ; when they found it 
unprofitable to do so any longer, they dismissed a great number of their labourers ; 
and, in consequence, in the richest part of the country there has been greater dis- 
tress among the lower orders than in any other, and I conceive this will, in some 
measure, account for the anomalous circumstance, that the part of the country in 
which there are an unusual number of resident gentry should have been the most 
disturbed. 

Is that part of the country, Duhallow, Orrery, and Fermoy, extremely populous ? 
— It is very populous : I do not mean to say it is unusually populous ; for the 
most populous districts in Ireland are generally in the neighbourhood of, the bogs; 
the people naturally flock there on account of the facility of procuring fuel. . 
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Is the land very much subdivided into very small portions?— Not into very small 
portions ; the land is chiefly divided into moderate-sized farms, and the farmers 
employ labourers, many of whom hold small portions of land under the farmers ; 
however, between the gentry and the farmer there are frequently middle gentry, 
or middle-men, who hold farms to a very great extent, and who sublet to the 



a Are there middle-men on the estates of the resident gentry There are on 
several of them- . T , 

When did you go into Kerry ?— In the month of July 1822. _ My works in Kerry 
were in operation at the same time as in the immediately adjoining counties of Li- 
merick and Cork. . . . 

In what barony ?— ' The baronies of Iraghticonrtor and those adjoining. 

Was that part of the country tranquil during the whole time you were there ?— 
It has been since I first came to the country ; but in the winter of 1821, and early 
in the spring of 1822, it was very much disturbed ; in fact, the district in which the 
greater number of my works are situated had been the most disturbed of the south' 
qf Ireland, and I conceive that the extent of employment I have given to the people 
has tended, in a great measure, to tranquillize the country ; but one outrage has 
occurred since I commenced operations. I was authorized by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland to state to the people, that in case there were any disturbances what- 
ever, I should discontinue all the works ; and I conceive that the fear of that 
threat being carried into execution, has induced the people to continue perfectly 

In Kerry were the people in equal distress to those in Cork and Limerick ?— 
They. were. 

And from the same causes?— And from the same causes; the failure of the 



poiaroe crop. . 

Did you find the persons to whom you were able to oner work willing to take it ? 
— V ery anxious indeed to take it. 

At what wages were they to take it?— I do not employ workmen by the day ; 
I found that the people in the country were not accustomed to daily labour ; they 
generally worked for themselves ; they consist of farmers, or cottiers, or farm ser- 
vants belonging to farmers, who are bound to work for them. I therefore deter- 
mined to employ the people, not by the day, but by the piece. The system which 
I adopted I have lately described in a report which I have laid before the govern- 
ment, and which, I believe, has been ordered to be printed by the House of Com- 
mons : it contains a description of the nature of the work, the whole arrangement 
I have adopted. 

How long is your employment likely to continue ? — I think the works I have 
now in hand will require about two years to complete them ; I have at present 
124 statute miles of road in operation through the mountains of the southern 
district. 

Of what nature are the works generally ?— The works consist of roads and 



unuges. 

What are the common average wages of the persons employed by you .—The 
usual price of labour in the northern parts of the county of Cork, and the adjoining 
counties of Limerick and Kerry, is eight-pence a day ; but in the southern and 
western parts of the county of Cork, where I am also carrying on roads, the price 
is six-pence a day for labour, but my labourers generally earn considerably more. 
In the commencement (not being accustomed to work by the piece, or to the nature 
of the work, or to the kind of tools which I supplied), they rarely earned more than 
from four-pence to six-pence a day; but now they earn from eight-pence to a 
shilling, and sometimes to fifteen-pence, when they make a great exertion ; and 
taking into consideration the prices of food in Ireland, their earnings may be con- 
sidered as ample. 

Could you give employment to all who offered themselves? — Not at all times; 
in the commencement I might. 

You found them very willing to work? — Yes ; and when they understood the 
■principle on which I proceeded, very docile. 

Were they generally well conducted ? — In the commencement it was somewhat 
difficult to manage them; but latterly they have become very orderly and con- 
tented. 

Have there been any outrages committed by any of the persons employed by 
you, since they were so employed ? — I believe not ; some have been arrested foi 
J J outrages 
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outrages which took place antecedent to the works being commenced, but I do not 
remember any instance of an individual being arrested for any transaction subse- 
quent to his being employed by me. 

Were they all persons residing in the neighbourhood, or did they come from 
a distance ?— I made an arrangement, that no stranger residing at a distance from 
the works, should be employed, till the whole of those residing in the neighbourhood 
were first engaged. 

At what distance from the work, did any of them reside ?— My first arrange- 
ment was, that none should be employed, who lived more than an Irish mile from 
either side of the new road ; but when it appeared that the whole of those living 
within that distance were engaged, I then went further. I did not allow strangers 
to be employed, fearing they might be disaffected people, coming for the purpose of 
creating disturbances. 

Did many offer to come from a distance ? — They did in the beginning, but they 
do not now, knowing they will not receive employment. 

Have you had occasion to observe any marked improvement or alteration in the 
character of the population, to whom you have been the means of giving employ- 
ment, in consequence of that employment being continued for any considerable 
time t — I think the character of the people employed by me, has been very much 
changed for the better ; at first, they were in the habit of stealing my tools and 
my boards, and different articles belonging to the work ; whenever this occurred, 
I immediately stopped the work for a mile or two on either side, and did not put it 
forward again, till the whole of what was taken had been returned. Now, any 
stranger going through my works, would think I was extremely careless, for many 
boards and articles are left out at night, and I have directed my assistants to do so 
to show the people that they must be honest. 

Have you found any indisposition in the peasantry to labour, when the means 
were afforded to them ? — No ; they were all anxious and willing to work, and are 
very industrious. I conceive the only reason why the people in the mountainous 
parts, of which I chiefly speak, are not industrious, generally is, that unless they 
can calculate upon a quick return, they will not labour; with me, they are sure of 
getting their payment at the end of the month, and as their earnings will be exactly 
in proportion to their exertion, I find them very industrious. 

Will you explain what you mean, by the difficulty of getting returns? — I con- 
ceive that the people do not improve their farms so much as they might do, if 
they were in the habit of calculating or looking forward for five or six years ; for 
instance, a man may manure his farm without draining it, or sufficiently draining 
tt; draining, in wet mountainous countries, is an operation requiring much labour 
and attention. The people rarely give themselves the trouble to effect their object 
perfectly ; they will put manure upon their wet ground, which will give them a crop 
for one year, which will be lost in the succeeding one. This want of forethought, 
is common to the peasantry of the south of Ireland; but, as I have already 
mentioned, where they see that they are to have a speedy return, they are very 
active and willing to work. 

Have you in general found that portion of the population which have received 
any education, more tranquil and useful in the works in which you have employed 
them, than others? — Really there are so very few in my employment, who have 
had much education, that I find it difficult to answer that question ; but generally 
speaking, I found those that could read and write, and understand English, were 
more easily managed than those who did not. I placed the best instructed persons 
at the head of the gangs of men, therefore I can form a better judgment of them] 
than I can of the labourers who worked with them. 

Although you have not carried on any public works in the southern part of the , 
county of Kerry, have you visited on various occasions, that part ? — I am very well 
acquainted with the whole of the county of Kerry. 

Has the southern district remained in a state of permanent tranquillity, during 
the time of your knowledge and observation? — It has. 

' Are you acquainted with that part of the county of Kerry, which is south of 
Killarney ? — I am. 

Have you ever heard of any interruption of public tranquillity in that district? 

Never; except during the height of the Whiteboy svstem, and then much more 
was expected, than took place. 

Are you aware of any outrage having taken place in that district I am ndt, 

Did you visit it in the period of distress ? — I did. 
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Richard Griffith, Was not the distress as great there, as in any part of the south of Ireland?— 
Esq. J think it was very nearly as bad as any part of the south of Ireland. 

' ' Can you state any reason for the comparative tranquillity of that part of the 

19 May, country, as compared with the north of Kerry ? — None ; except that the northern 

l824 ‘ being nearer to the county of Limerick, where the disturbances commenced. 

Can you state from your observation, to the effect of any roads which have been 
opened through the part of the country in which you have been employed, upon 
the general appearance and prospects of the population ? — The roads commenced 
by me, have not yet been completed. I cannot state that any material alterations 
have taken place; some new houses have been built on the borders of them; but 
there is one road which has been completed in the county of Kerry, leading from 
Killorglin to Valentia Island ; there, considerable improvements have taken place, 
in the building of houses, particularly in the village of Cahir Siveen. 

Have you reason confidently to anticipate considerable advantages to the country 
from opening great lines of road, independently of the mere convenience of access ? 

I think, in most cases, that the country will derive great advantage from them ; 

one road which I am making, namely, from Listowell, in the county of Kerry, to 
the city of Cork (which is the market of the country), will shorten the distance by 
the road between those places twenty-nine Irish miles. There is another road 
which I am also making, at right angles to the Listowell road, namely, from Castle 
Island in the county of Kerry to Newcastle in the county of Limerick, Which will 
shorten the distance by the road between Killarney and the southern part of the 
county of Kerry, and the cities of Limerick and Dublin, twenty-three Irish miles. 

Do you conceive it possible that great lines of communication should be opened 
in the mountainous country by any other means than by the assistance of govern- 
ment? — 1 am persuaded that the lines of road I am making could never have been 
attempted except through the means of government ; they are all in mountainous 
countries, little visited, and are on the borders of several counties ; for instance, the 
road which I have just mentioned, from Listowell to Cork, passes through portions 
of the counties of Kerry and Cork, and, in consequence, it would have been neces- 
sary that the grand juries of both counties should have agreed to have effected the 
road, at great expense, through a mountainous country, in which the county of 
Cork, at least, was little interested. 

Are there any other lines of communication in the country you have been 
describing, not yet commenced, but which it would be important to undertake, with 
a view to general improvement and tranquillity ?•— There are several roads which I 
think come under that description; one of the most important would be, to connect 
the town of Kenmure in the county of Kerry, with the toum of Bantry in the county 
of Cork ; at present, the road across the mountains between Kenmure and Bantry 
passes over a steep mountain ridge, where in many places the inclination of the 
road rises at the rate of one foot perpendicular to two and a half in base, and for 
the greater part at the rate of one foot perpendicular to five in base. I have laid 
out a road, without much increasing the length beyond that of the present line, across 
the same mountain ridge, in which the elevation will not in any place exceed one 
foot in twenty. 

Do not the most important lines of communication in that country lie through a 
country which is exceedingly poor and unprofitable? — The whole of the roads hi- 
therto commenced by me pass through countries which at present are poor and barren. 

In the country described, is there not, nevertheless, a considerable population ? — 
A very considerable population. In many parts they are near to the sea shore, and 
there is also a great quantity of fuel ; and, in Ireland, these two circumstances com- 
bined generally attract a great population. 

Is there much fishery carried forward ?— A considerable quantity, but not to the 
ektent to which it might be carried. 

You have stated that complaints were frequent in the disturbed districts, of the 
difficulty of payment of rent ; did you hear any complaint also as to the payment 
of tithe? — Previous to the disturbances in the year 1821, complaints were chiefly 
directed against . the payment of tithe ; but latterly, rents as well as tithes have been 
complained of. 

Have you reason to think that tithes were reduced considerably after the fall of 
prices that immediately succeeded the war ? — I have known instances' where they 
have been reduced to one-third of what they were during the war. 

Are there not many instances in which, theyhaye not been reduced at all?— I 
believe there are. 

Are 
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Are there many instances in' which rents have not been at all reduced? — Not 
many; in some instances the middlemen have not reduced the rents, but I think 
the landed proprietors who hold the lands in their own hands, have very generally 
reduced the rents. 

You have alluded to a number of middlemen that hold lands in that country ; is 
not the number of middlemen diminishing every year ? — Very much ; and in most 
cases I have observed, that wherever the middlemen have been ejected from the 
lands, the landlords have let the farms to the occupying tenant, which has had a 
very beneficial effect upon the people. 

Have they not in such parts let to the occupiers at lower rents than were paid 
to the middlemen by the occupying tenants? — Yes, the rents have been reduced 
considerably. 

With respect to the roads you have been describing, how are they to be kept up 
after you have made them ? — According to the Act of Parliament, they will become 
grand jury roads as soon as they are completed ; they will then be given up to the 
county. 

You state that in the county of Limerick some of the great causes of disturbances 
arose from the high rents and the fall of prices; have you yourself a knowledge of 
the rents that were paid ? — I have no knowledge further than conversation with the 
people, who stated what rents they did pay ; but I do not know from my own 
knowledge. 

You mentioned that the farms in the county of Limerick were let by the farm, 
and the number of cows they would support? — I spoke of the mountains. 

Have you any knowledge how the farms are let in the rich parts of the county 
of Limerick ? — By the acre always, I believe. 

Do you believe that great abatements have been made in that rich part to tenants 
holding those farms ? — In many instances I understand there have been great abate- 
ments made by the head landlords, particularly within the last two years. 

You mentioned that the disturbance in the barony of Duhallow had proceeded 
a good deal from those causes ; are you aware that in that barony little or no rent 
has been received for some time ? — Within the last six months I understand some 
rents have been received, but owing to the state of disturbance previously it could 
not be expected ; the country was in a state of civil war. 

Is not the population in the districts in which you have been chiefly employed 
chiefly Catholic ? — Almost universally. 

Is not the population almost entirely Catholic in that district to which you have 
referred, in the south of Kerry, which has remained tranquil ? — The greater part 
of the population is Catholic. 

Have you observed any connection between the disturbances which have existed 
in the district you have been describing, and religious feeling or animosities ? — As 
far as I am concerned myself, I have not ; but it is generally believed by well- 
informed persons in the country, that there does exist a very serious religious 
animosity. 

You have not observed it in any instance yourself? — Not in my own person, or 
in the persons of those I employed ; a great number of my assistants are Roman 
Catholics. 

. Have you observed any great difficulty in reclaiming persons of the Roman 
Catholic religion from disorderly habits, or in inducing them to engage in those of 
ipdustry with persons of the Protestant persuasion? — I do not think, in all my 
Ayorks, I employ more than two or three individuals of the lower order of the Pro- 
testant religion ; I beg pardon, on recollection, I should state, that in the western 
part of the county of Cork, on the road from Skibbereen to Cruikhaven, there are 
a great number of Protestants, and I have there a considerable number employed. 

Have the Protestants diminished in consequence of the absence of resident 
ministers in those parts ? — I understand there have been at former periods, more 
Protestants of the lower order than at present; their diminution has been attributed 
to the non-residence of Protestant clergy. 

, If there are so few Protestants in the county of Kerry, between whom do the re- 
ligious feuds exist ? — I am not speaking of the county of Kerry particularly, it is 
towards the Protestants in general that the Roman Catholics bear an ill-will ; and 
there are a great number of Protestants, though not of the lower orders, shopkeepers, 
who reside in the towns. 

Is there not least of religious feud existing in those parts of the countiy where 
there are fewest Protestants? — Clearly ; and I think there is less religious feud in 
Kerry than perhaps in any other part of the south. 
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Have you had occasion to observe the conduct of the Roman Catholic clergy? — . 
I had occasion to observe the conduct of the Roman Catholic clergy during the 
period of distress in the year 1822, particularly in the county of Cork; they formed 
a part of the Committee of Distribution ; every Roman Catholic and Protestant 
clergyman formed a member of that committee, and nearly the whole of the 
Roman Catholic clergy attended on each day of meeting; the Roman Catholic 
clergymen were also members of the local committees who dispensed among the 
people the bounty of this country, and also the money granted by the government; 
and I think I may say, in most cases, they conducted themselves with the greatest 
propriety. 

Have you observed any instance of measures on their part to apply the distress 
then prevailing in the country to purposes of a political nature and hostile to the 
government? — Never in any instance. 

Do you know any thing of the navigation on the western coast of Ireland ? — 
Very little. 

Do you know whether vessels of any considerable tonnage can come up to 
Ban try ?— Not to the town, but they can very near to the town. 

Of what tonnage ?— Line of battle ships have been there. 

Can large vessels come up to Kenmure ? — They can come up as far as Kilmaca- 
logue harbour, which is in the river Kenmure. 

Can they come up to Dunmanus Bay ? — I believe not ; but I am not very well 
acquainted with Dunmanus bay. 

You were understood to say you are generally acquainted, from your professional 
habits, with the whole of Ireland ? — I am. 

When questioned upon the subject of the population, you stated that in the 
neighbourhood of the bogs, the population was, for the most part, redundant ? — 
Yes. 

Have you not observed that the population in those parts has been in a state of 
extreme misery? — Yes, it is always the most wretched part of the population that 
live on the edge of the bogs. 

Can you state any practical remedy for that extreme misery in which they exist ? 
— I know of none, except by the introduction of some manufacture which is suited 
to the people, either the coarse woollen or the coarse linen. 

Which is best suited to the nature of the people, the coarse woollen or the coarse 
linen manufacture ? — In the present state of the country, the coarse linen is, I think. 

You mentioned, that in the western part of the county of Cork there are a good 
many Protestants, and that they work under you with the others ? — Yes. 

Do you find that they live in harmony with the Catholics? — Yes; in proof of 
which, I think I may state, that I had forgotten that there are so many Protestants 
in that part of the country. 

Do you not conceive, that one considerable difficulty in the way of establishing ma- 
nufactures, is at present a want of coal in Ireland? — The species of manufacture which 
I think best suited to the people of Ireland, are those w'hich are independent of fuel, 
particularly manufactures which may be conducted in the houses of the peasantry. 

Supposing British capital was disposed to make its way to Ireland, would there 
be any means of finding coals in Ireland ? — There are several coal districts in Ire- 
land, but they are not in general of equal value with the coal district of England ; 
there is one coal district in the counties of Roscommon, Leitrim and Cavan, which 
contains abundance of coal of a quality, similar to that of England, and in that place 
fuel might be supplied for manufactories ; but I conceive that manufactures may be 
conducted in Ireland without reference to coal ; we have a great number of large 
rivers, which abound in fine mill sites ; and I conceive a manufacture can be carried 
on with a water-power at a much cheaper rate than one worked by the pow'er of ' 
steam ; in fact, several manufactories have lately been erected in Ireland on a large 
scale, which are worked by water-wheels. 

Where are those manufactories? — At Albridge, in the neighbourhood of Dublin,, 
there is a very large flax mill ; and there -are several other manufactories in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, on the river Liffey, and on the river Dodder, worked also 
by water. There are several cloth manufactories, which are chiefly conducted by 
Englishmen. The flax manufactory I have mentioned is conducted by an Irishman. 

Are there any considerable manufactories worked by waterfalls in the south of 
Ireland? — Not any very considerable ones at present ;. there are several in the 
north ; there are some flax mills, but they are chiefly cotton mills. 

Have any attempts been made to establish the silk manufacture in the southern 
parts of Ireland ? — No ; that manufacture is chiefly confined to the city of Dublin. 

In 
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In those parts of Ireland where the bog is in great plenty, would not the bog 
answer the purpose of fuel ? — Not for steam engines ; the quantity required would 
be so very great. 

Is there a fertile country near Bantry ?—~No ; the country is mountainous, but the 
valleys are fertile. The country in the neighbourhood of Kenmure is very superior; 
there, there is a considerable extent of fine land. 

What is the nature of the country near Valentia harbour ? — It is a hilly country, 
but in some parts the soil is very good. 

What is the best harbour of all those parts ? — There are a great number of good ; 
Valentia is a very fine and safe harbour. Kenmure presents a good harbour. The 
harbour of Castletown Bearhaven is considered one of the best in the whole empire ; 
and there are good ones all along the coast. 

Is the smelting of iron ore, is not turf preferable to coal ? — I know of no instance 
of iron being smelted with turf ; I have known it forged with turf. 

Is it not supposed to make it equal to the Swedish iron ?— Iron forged with turf, 
or turf charcoal, is equal to that forged with wood charcoal ; turf charcoal is free 
from sulphur, and consequently the iron forged with it is of superior quality. 

Is the navigation of the Shannon such as to make it perfectly practicable to bring 
coal from Leitrim down the Shannon ? — The Shannon navigation is now open, and 
coals have been brought by that navigation to Limerick. 

They might come down the coast? — Yes. 

Were not there iron railways in existence from the coal works in Leitrim ? — 
There was a way near the Aringa iron works, but it has been destroyed within the 
last fourteen years. 

Why? — At the time the works were nearly abandoned, the iron railway was taken 
up, and melted into small utensils. 

The coal works in Leitrim have not been worked with spirit for some years past? 
— Only while the Aringa works were in operation; they have not since been carried 
on with any spirit. 

Those are on Mr. Latouche’s estate? — They are the property of Colonel Tenis- 
son, but worked by Mr. Latouche. 

Was the railway you have mentioned made at the public expense? — No, it was 
made at the expense of the proprietors of the iron works. 
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[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Friday next, one o’clock. 
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IN what situation have you been employed ? — I am at present inspector of con- 
stables and police, under the Constabulary Act, in the province of Munster. 

Has the discharge of your duty led you into the counties which have been placed 
under the Insurrection Act? — Yes, it has ; 1 have been in a more active situation, 
by which I have acquired knowledge of the state of the country : it is lately that 
I was appointed to my present situation ; I was chief magistrate under the Peace 
Preservation Act, in the counties of Tipperary and Limerick. 

At what period were you chief magistrate under the Peace Preservation Act, 
and where?— In the year 1814 I went to Tipperary ; the first barony that was pro- 
claimed under the provisions of the Act, was Middlethird ; I remained in Tipperary 
from 1814 until the year 1821, then I was removed to the county of Limerick in 
the same situation. 

When were you appointed inspector? — In October 1822 I was appointed in- 
spector of the police, under the Constabulary Bill, for five counties; the countie? 
of Tipperary, Cork, Kerry, Waterford, and Limerick. 

Were you in Limerick, as chief magistrate under the Peace Preservation Act, at 
the time the Insurrection Act was put in force in that county ? — I was. 

At what period was that? — It was in 1822. 

Will you describe the state of the county of Limerick at the time the Insurrection 
Act was put in force? —It was very much disturbed ; the disturbers attacking houses, 
taking arms, burning houses, and committing many murders. 

Did you consider the character of those disturbances as being insurrectionary, 
produced by combination? — Certainly I did, and by oaths. 

Was there at that time among the higher and middling classes in Limerick a 
general apprehension of danger r — Very great ; the magistracy and gentry were very 
much alarmed. 

Did that apprehension appear to you to be well founded ? — Not to the extent 
that ( found the magistrates felt it ; I did not entertain the same apprehension of 
danger as they did ; that was, of a general rising. I know it was the opinion of the 
magistrates that there would be a general insurrectionary rising in the county. 
I did not entertain that opinion. 

Did you consider the apprehension with respect to the personal danger of indi- 
viduals to be well founded? — Yes, most assuredly I did. 

The danger to individuals and property? — Yes, and property. 

Have you the means of knowing whether the state of Limerick has been since 
improved ? — I think it is materially. 

In what respect? — There is less outrage, and I think a good deal of their com- 
bination broken in upon and subdued. 

To what do you attribute this improvement of the country ? — I think to the 
measures that have been adopted latterly by the Irish government ; I think the 
revision of the magistracy has tended mainly to it, the establishment of police and 
petty sessions, and the aid of the Insurrection law. 

How do you conceive the Insurrection Act has tended to the producing this im- 
provement? — I think, by the assistance of the police, information has been ob- 
tained, a great many banditti broken up, and the apprehension of many individuals, 
who have been brought to justice under the operation of that law, and removed out 
of the country. 

Do you think the operation of the Act could be safely suspended in the county 
of Limerick ? — I declare I do not think it would be adviseable to do it, from my 

knowledge 
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knowledge of the state of the country ; it would not be a measure I should recom- Major 
mend, if I was called upon for my opinion. Richard iViUcacks. 

Do you think the Act could be safely permitted to expire ; that the government v J 

should not have the power of putting it into force? — I am by no means of opinion 31 
that it should ; I am very strongly of a contrary opinion. l82 't* 

Do you think that the state of Limerick is such, that tranquillity could be main- 
tained if government had not the power of enforcing the Insurrection Act ? — I think 
it could not. 

What do you think would be the consequence of the expiration of the Act ? — 

I think that the insurrection would be commenced again ; I am not satisfied that 
the spirit of the disaffected is broken down. 

Upon what do you found your opinion, that although the outrages have been 
intermitted, the spirit of outrage is not put down ? — I think they are more watched 
and are more under the immediate authority of the civil power, than they were 
when those outrages were so frequent and numerous. I do not see any inclination 
on the part of the peasantry to come in and deliver up their arms, not the least 
I have received a great many arms when l w'as in Limerick, but the persons from 
whom I got them I think knew I had private information of their being in their 
possession ; and I was close upon their heels. 

Have you, as inspector of police, since you ceased to be chief magistrate under the 
Peace Preservation Act, visited the different counties of Munster besides Lime- 
rick? — Yes, I have. 

In expressing your opinion respecting Limerick, do you mean that opinion to 
extend to the other counties ? — By no means. 

Have the goodness to describe separately the state of each of the counties when 
they were first put under the Insurrection Act? — I never was a superintending 
magistrate of three of those counties, that are under my superintendence now, as 
inspector. I think part of the county of Cork was very much disturbed ; there were 
not so many murders as in Limerick, but there were three or four baronies of the 
county that were very much disturbed ;■ the baronies of Barrymore, Duhallow, 

Fermoy, and Orrery ; the other parts I have been in appeared to be tolerably quiet. 

With respect to Tipperary, with which you have been acquainted, what was the 
state of that? — Tipperary was extremely bad at the time I was first sent to that 
county ; it could not be in a much w’orse state ; there was resistance to the law in 
all instances where they had the least opportunity. 

Were there many outrages and murders in Tipperary? — There were not many 
latterly. 

Do you speak of the whole of Tipperary ? — The whole of Tipperary, except the 
barony of Iffa and Offa West, adjoining the county of Waterford, that was tolerably 
quiet; that barony was very well watched by one of the noble Lords of this House, 

Lord Donoughmore, who is a resident good landlord, and has been very active and 
zealous in preserving its tranquillity. 

Was that barony ever proclaimed ? — It never was, either under the Peace Pre- 
servation Act, or the Insurrection Act. 

Were all the other baronies in Tipperary proclaimed at one time or another ? — • 

I think they were. 

You have been in Kerry ? — Yes ; I am inspector of Kerry, and have just returned 
from it. 

Can you speak to the state of it before the Insurrection Act was put in force 
there? — No; I was not there at that time. 

What w’as the state of Waterford ? — I think Waterford is tolerably tranquil, and 
has been so. 

Is any part of that under the Insurrection Act? — No; nor under the Peace Pre- 
servation Act. 

Is the situation of those parts of Cork which have been disturbed improved ? — 

Very much. 

And Tipperary ? — Yes, and Tipperary. 

To what do you attribute the improvement in those two counties ? — I think to 
the Insurrection Act and the police establishment. There are two parts of the 
establishment in the disturbed baronies, those under the Peace Preservation Bill 
and the constabulary force ; and I think, by the activity which has been manifested 
by the police, and the vigilance of the magistracy, they have been very considerably 
improved. , 

■■ Jt oo. G Has 
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Major Has there been also a large military force there t — Yes; but I do not think the 

Richard. O'illcocks. ni jiita. r y have been made much use of, though it was at one time necessary to bring 

' them there ; some time ago, when they manifested a disposition to open insurrection 

24 May, Q or j tj was put down in point of tact immediately ; the largest force stationed 

*• in any county in Ireland, I believe, is in Cork. 

Do you think that in Cork and Tipperary the operation of the Insurrection Act 
could be at present safely suspended ?— I do not. 

It could not, in your opinion, be safely allowed to expire ? — -No, certainly not. 

Do you think "the expiration of the Insurrection Act would be followed by 
a renewal of the disturbances in the counties which are at present kept quiet by the 
Insurrection Act ? — I do. 

Will you state shortly what is the nature of the Constabulary Act and its operation ? 
— The nature of it is, that it affords sixteen constables to each barony, and those con- 
stables are headed by a chief constable of a very respectable description, appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant ; there is a power under the Bill, that if the magistrates at quarter 
sessions make a requisition to the Cord Lieutenant, he can increase the numbers. In 
the part of Cork that was much disturbed, I think four baronies, and the fifth barony 
was partially disturbed, I was sent down with Lord Combermere, to see what mea- 
sures might be adopted between the military, and the police, to throw a force into 
those baronies from the other baronies that were not disturbed ; and His Excellency, 
with the consent of the magistrates, sent an additional number of the constabulary 
force into those baronies that had been disturbed, I think fifty-six, and they are at 
present assisting in those baronies that were disturbed ; there was one barony, the 
barony of Barrymore, the magistrates, who were very respectable indeed, and very 
zealous and active in their duties, met, and they made k requisition to the Lord 
Lieutenant for an increase of constables; His Excellency complied with the requi- 
sition, by making an increase of fourteen to that barony; there were fourteen 
constables added, but no chief constable. 

Has the Lord Lieutenant an unlimited power of adding to the number of 
constables, under the Constabulary Act?— Not without a requisition; but I think, 
where the magistrates require it, there is no limit to the power or number. 

Who appoints the constables ? — By the Bill, the magistrates have the power. 

I went down to attend a meeting in the first county that the Constabulary Bill was 
acted upon, which was Limerick; they had a large force under the Peace 
Preservation Bill. I suggested to the magistrates, that 1 thought it would be 
a prudent measure, and less expensive to the county, if mdn were taken -from the 
Peace Preservation Establishment, and put under the Constabulary, such men as 
were qualified by good conduct and otherwise; the magistrates consented to that, 
and gave the selection of the police to me. I reported upon it to the magistrates, 
and they inspected the men after I had selected them, and approved of every one 
of them. 

That which you stated, respecting the appointment of the constables in Limerick, 
applies to the whole county ? — Yes.; to the whole county. 

In the other counties, did the magistrates exercise the power themselves, or 
waive it?— Four of the counties out of five, waivetl it; the magistrates of Kerry, 
kept the nomination to themselves; in Cork, the magistrates gave me three-fourths, 
find kept one-fourth to themselves, at the meeting, but they afterwards requested 
me to make the selection, when they found the selection I had made of three- 
fourths, and they took the men on my selection. In Tipperary; they were taken 
from the Peace Preservation Establishment; Tipperary was circumstanced exactly 
as Limerick; there whs a strong forte under the Peace Preservation Bill, when 
the Constabulary Act was brought into operation, and the magistrates gave me the 
potter. 

How was it in Waterford? — In Waterford, the magistrates gave me the 
selection. 

What puts the Constabulary Act into effect ? — A proclamation from the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Without hny requisition on the part of the magistrates? — Yes; without a 
YemaBition. 

Is there not an application first?— Not under the ’Constabulary Bill; the Lord 
Lieutenant issues his notice in the Dublin Gazette, and other newspapers. 

Can the Constabulary Act be established 'in any : county, by the Lord Lieutenant, 
without an application of the magistrates ? — It can. 

How 
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How is originally* the expense of the Constabulary Act paid ? — One-half was 
paid by the county, the other half was paid out of the Consolidated Fund ; but 
I think latterly, on a late communication which I received from the government, 
there appears to have been an order from the Lords of the Treasury, to take a great 
deal more of the burden on the government, and to make it less on the landholders 
of the county, more than one-half considerably. 

Are the Peace Preservation Act, and the Constabulary Act, in operation at the 
same time, in the same county ? — In three of those counties, they are both in 
operation. 

Specify the counties? — Tipperary, Cork and Limerick; Cork only in the 
disturbed baronies ; it never was extended to more than four or five baronies in 
Cork. 

By whom are the police men appointed under the Peace Preservation Act ? — 
Generally by the police magistrate, who commands them. 

Under whose direction are they ? — They are under the chief magistrate solely. 

Is he a different person from the person who is inspector of the constables, under 
the Constabulary Act? — Yes. 

Under whose superintendence and direction, are the constables under former 
Acts, in the different counties ? — There are none now ; there is a clause in the 
Constabulary Act, that when it is brought into operation, the Lord Lieutenant has 
a power by proclamation, of repealing all the former Acts, relative to the constables 
and police. 

What do you understand by the chief magistrate? — He is a magistrate appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant, under the Peace Preservation Bill ; one in each county, 
pr in each barony ; the chief constable under the Constabulary Bill, has sixteen men 
under him in his own barony. 

They are all under the general magistracy of the county? — Yes, those of the 
constabulary establishment. 

The constables under the Constabulary Act, are under the direction of the 
magistrates ? — Yes. 

What is your power under the Constabulary Act ? — To see that the men are 
always in a proper state of discipline, and their arms, accoutrements and clothing 
in proper order aud condition ; if there is any misconduct on the part of any of 
the establishment, I have to investigate it, and report to His Excellency. 

They report to you from the different baronies ? — Yes. 

Who reports to you ? — The chief constable of each barony. 

Are not the counties saved the expense they used to be at, for their own con- 
stables, and the chief constable ? — That is all xlone away by the repealing power 
given to and exercised by the Lord Lieutenant. 

There is another power under the Constabulary Act, of an appointment of. a 
magistrate which the Lord Lieutenant has not exercised? — He has not in my 
district. 

There is not a chief constable to each barony? — No; wherever we could save 
expense, we have made the chief constable in some baronies under the Peace Pre- 
servation Bill do the duty under the Constabulary Bill, by which an expense has 
been saved to the government and the county; aud in the county of Waterford 
there are seven baronies, although but five chief constables have been appointed, 
because when two baronies lie convenient to each other, and we think one chief 
constable sufficient to superintend both, His Excellency thought it unnecessary to 
put the expense upon the county. 

Do you mean that the same chief constable has superintended the constables of 
two baronies, or that he has acted in the character of chief constable and superin- 
tend ant of the police ? — I mean that he superintends the constabulary force of both 
•barouies ; I am speaking of the county of Waterford. 

What number of police men may be appointed in each barony under the Peace 
'Preservation Act ?— 1 think not more than fifty ; there was a restriction to that 
pumber, I believe. 

What pay do they receive?--— The clause in the Act -was any sum not exceeding 
5.0 i. a year each ; I believe they were in Tipperary for some years before they were 
extended to the other counties. On considering the Act, I discovered that a great 
saving could be made to the county, because I thought the police men had too much 
.pay; it .was then reduced to 40/. and since that it has been reduced to 30/. and 
some that have a little authority, though it is not given to them by the Bill, get 5 A 
additional; but the highest now, I believe, is 35 l. a year. 
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Major What pay have the constables under the Constabulary Act? Thirty pounds 

Rickard Willcocfo. a y earj and a few 3 5/. 

^ What has the chief constable? — He has 100/. a year salary, and is allowed 50/. 

May, a year f or lodgings and contingencies. 

,8a ** Are the police men, under the Peace Preservation Act, under the sole control of 

the chief magistrate? — They are. 

And the constables under the Constabulary Act are under the general control of 

all -the magistracy of the county?— Yes. 

Has it ever occurred to you, that it would be convenient to consolidate the pro- 
visions of those Bills, so as “instead of two Bills to have one?— Yes, I do think the 
force might be consolidated, because if the peace preservation force was taken 
away, there could be an augmentation under the Constabulary Bill. 

Which do you consider as the most efficient of those two Bills, lor the purpose of 
preserving the peace of the county?— I think the Peace Preservation Bill was more 
quick in putting down disturbances than the constabulary force, for the constabulary 
force is very much divided ; we could bring the whole of the peace preservation 
men to any point of our district we might wish ; a chief magistrate had an imme- 
diate power under the Peace Preservation Bill to direct the force to any point to 
which his attention was led. I do not speak of any other magistrate under either of 
the Bills but the police magistrate. 

In your opinion will it be expedient to place the whole police force in any county 
under one individual, the chief magistrate, or under the general direction of all the 
magistrates ? — I. really think the magistrates ought to have the power they now have 
over the police, but I think it would benefit the service if there was a person ap- 
pointed, between the inspectors and the chief constable, to receive reports, &c. 

I would not interfere with the magistrates power, but I would make an intermediate 
officer between the chief constable and inspector. 

Are the chief constables under the Constabulary Act appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, generally speaking, selected among persons resident in the county, or 
are they strangers introduced into it ? — Quite strangers ; His Excellency would not 
appoint a man into his own immediate neighbourhood, and did not in my district, 
except in one instance, and that was the son of an officer of militia, whose house 
was attacked in the county of Cork ; and there was a most gallant and successful 
resistance made, by this young gentleman and his father, to the insurgents, and on 
that account His Excellency thought fit to make an exception to the rule. 

Are the constables strangers or natives? — Mostly strangers, excepting the county 
of Kerry,' where they were selected from the population of the county. 

Are the police men natives or strangers ? — Mostly strangers too, taken from other 
counties. 

.’Can you state whether any inconvenience has resulted from the magistrates in 
the county of Kerry having availed themselves of their privilege to appoint:— I do 
not think there has, for very shortly before I left Ireland I inspected the police of 
that county; but although the magistrates did appoint, when the appointment was 
completed I had the distribution of the men to the different baronies, and 1 sent the 
constables out of their own baronies, to remote baronies from where their former 
residence was, and I think that nearly answered the same purpose as if they were 
taken from a strange county.. 

Are there general regulations subsisting for the constables, under the Constabu- 
lary Act ; and if there are, from whom do they emanate ? — There are regulations. 

From whom do they emanate? — The Act directs, that the inspector general 
should draw up such rules and regulations as he thought would be beneficial to the 
establishment; they are submitted to the body of magistrates of the county at 
large; they have a right to alter and amend them, if they think proper ; when ap- 
proved, they are sent up to the Lord Lieutenant, and if he approves of them, they 
become as much the law as any other provision of the Bill. 

Is there any material difference in the regulations now in force for the conduct 
of the constables in the different counties or baronies under your inspection?— No, 
they are. all the same ; the magistrates approved in every county of the same. 

Can you state, in substance, what those regulations are, or could you deliver in 
a copy of them to the Committee? — I have not a copy of them with me ; they are 
for the orderly good conduct and general instruction of the men ; there are many 
extracts from different /lets of Parliament, for the abatement of nuisances, which 
are brought in, and made part of the Constabulary law'. 

Do the regulations of detail, such as relate to the management of the population 
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at the period of fairs and other assemblies, depend upon the discretion of the head Major 
constable of the barony, or how are they provided for in the general regulations Richard iVillcoeh. 

alluded to ? — Nothing at all is provided in the general regulations ; it is left entirely * 

to the discretion of the magistrates. I do not think the chief constable has the 21 May, 

power of going into a fair himself, to exercise authority with his men, unless he is 1 2+1 
ordered so to do by a warrant under the hand and seal, or the presence of the 
magistracy. 

By what authority is the Peace Preservation Act applied to any particular 
county ?: — An application, in the first instance, to the Lord Lieutenant, stating that 
the county is in a disturbed state, and requires extraordinary police. It is not 
mandatory upon the Lord Lieutenant to grant it ; I have known His Excellency 
refuse it, because His Excellency will not decide on the requisition from the ma- 
gistracy alone ; he makes a particular inquiry into the state of the county before he 
will act upon that requisition. 

Is there any general system of instructions for the conduct of the police magi- 
strate, under the Peace Preservation Act? — No; he is left entirely to his own 
discretion. 

Are not the constables under the new Constabulary Act, and the chief constables, 
as completely under the control of the justices, as the old constables and chief 
constables were ? — Quite the same. 

What is the difference between the expense of the new and the old constables? — ■ 

The new police are the most expensive ; they have 30/. and some 35/. a-year, be- 
sides clothing and lodging money. The salaries of the old police were granted by 
the grand juries, but I cannot say to what exact amount. 

But never to the amount of 35/. a-year? — No, l believe not beyond 20/. ; that 
I think was the utmost. 

Will you state under what Act you consider yourself as now acting, in the public 
situations that you occupy? — Under the Constabulary Bill exclusively. 

You have nothing to do with the other Acts? — By law I have not, but I do 
superintend the other police in the country, occasionally ; they are sometimes called 
Peelers. 

What situation did you fill at Limerick, previous to the Constabulary Act being 
passed ? — I was chief magistrate under the Peace Preservation Act. 

Whom did you succeed in that situation ? — Major Gowing had the superin- 
tendence of Limerick first ; His Excellency thought it expedient to remove Major 
Gowing, and there was a gentleman of the name of Stewart appointed immediately 
after him, but be did not remain in office, I think, one month ; I was then removed 
from Tipperary to Limerick. 

At what time? — The latter end of 1821. 

At the time of vour entering upon that appointment in Limerick, had not some 
circumstances occurred, to excite a peculiar irritation between the population and 
the police ?— There had. 

Will you state what those circumstances were? — I think there was a distinction 
made amongst the police themselves ; something of an Orange system was allowed 
to prevail in the establishment, which was very early discovered, indeed before 
I went down to Limerick, by the government ; and an officer of the Irish govern- 
ment, high in office, told me that he had heard so, and directed my attention 
particularly to that circumstance. I was a very short time in Limerick, when 
I discovered that such a distinction did prevail in the establishment, and 
I put it down immediately, and some of the heads of it were removed from the 
establishment. 

What w’as the effect of that Orange system among the constables? — It made the 
police in general very obnoxious to the peasantry, that such a thing was permitted 
amongst them. 

Then you would infer that they were exclusively Protestants? — I do not mean 
to say that the whole of them were Protestants ; there were some Roman Catholics 
in it, and there was discontent among them. 

Had any circumstances occurred at that period connected with the burial of 
criminal, which had excited a strong feeling in the country ? — There had. 

Will you state those circumstances? — Ihis occurred shortly before I got the 
superintendence. It was discovered by the chief magistrate, Major Gowing, that 
a large body of peasantry were to assemble for some insurrectionary or riotous pui^ 
pose, at a place near Askeaton ; the police was sent out by the chief magistrate^ to 
apprehend some of the party, or disperse the meeting. It was, I am told r a very 
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numerous one, and the police got in among the peasantry, before they were discovered 
to be police ; they thought they were some of their own party coming from another 
part of the county. When they were discovered a battle ensued ; there was one 
police man shot dead, and two of the peasantry ; those two peasants were afterwards 
brought into the town of Rathkeale, which was I suppose about three or four miles 
from the place where the outrage or battle took place, and were buried in a hole that 
was prepared for them adjoining the town of Rathkeale. It was reported to the 
Loi-d Lieutenant that one of those men was not dead at the time he was thrown into 
the hole, and I received particular directions to make inquiry into the fact. I did 
do po, and examined, I think, two medical gentlemen that lived in Rathkeale, as to 
the fuct. They told me they examined, or at least one of them, that he had exa- 
mined the body of one of those men that was shot, and that was reported to have been 
interred while alive; that the vital spark had been extinct for many hours before ; 
he felt a little heat in the body, but that the man had been dead many hours before 
he was interred. The report through the country, I think, had a very bad effect on 
the minds of the people; they were very much irritated in consequence of that re- 
port, for they believe that he was buried while alive, but the fact was otherwise ; 
though I believe there are many people in the country to this hour who believe that 
the man was still alive when he was thrown in the hole. 

Was it the opinion in the country, that that was done by any particular description 
of the police men ? — Yes ; it was supposed that it was done by the orders of Major 
Cowing — certainly the superintending of it was by one of Major Gowing’s officers, 
the chief secretary or chief constable. 

Where is the hole which you describe ? — It was very convenient to the police 
barracks at the lower end of the town of Rathkeale ; it was pointed out to me ; 

I did not see it opened ; but when I got the superintendence it was pointed out 
to roe. 

Did that go by any particular name? — Such places go by the name of Croppies 
Uni?, that was a name given in 1798. 

Did you ascertain how soon those burials had taken place after the death of the 
individual ? — I think the next day ; they were brought in the morning after the 
occurrence took place, and I believe in the course of that day they were interred. 

Ilav.e any cases come to your knowledge in which magistrates have improperly 
taken fees, or rather presents? — Of my own knowledge I cannot speak to the posi- 
tive fact, but I believe many have done it; I have reason to think so. 

In making that statement, to what part of the country do you more particularly 
refer? — I think more particularly to the county of Limerick. 

By magistrates, do you mean justices of the peace in the county? — Yes; and 
I think in Tipperary I have heard of it. 

. At what period more particularly do you conceive such things to have arisen, or 
had it been the general practice ? — By no means the general practice. 

Had it been always the practice of some persons to do so ? — I think in the year 
1 808., when I was in Limerick. I heard of some of those cases of justices who did act 
ip that kind of way, receiving favours from the peasantry, drawing home their turf, 
and digging their potatoes. 

In the early part of your evidence you stated that you attribute the restoration of 
tranquillity to the revision of the magistracy? — Yes; I have not known any case 
of that kind since the revision of the magistracy ; I think at present that those sus- 
pected of being guilty of those offences have been removed from the commission of 
the peace. 

It was to those persons you alluded in the early part of your evidence? — Yes; 
since 'the revision took place, I have not heard of any such misconduct. I think 
the commission of the peace was purified, and those improper characters put out. 

Then you are not aware of any such instances having occurred since the period of 
the revision of the magistracy in the district with which you are acquainted ? — 
Qertainly not. 

Had any occurred shortly previous to the revision of the magistracy? — I think there 
had 3 the same reports were out about the same persons until they were removed 
from the commission of .the peace, that when they had an opportunity, they availed 
themselves of it. 

Do you consider the improper conduct of those justices as one of the main causes 
of this spirit of insurrection ? — •! think that in some instances it was ; for I think 
that il outrage had been checked by the exertions of the justices in time, it never 
would have got to the height i did. 
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Or if they had not misconducted themselves? — I put both causes together. Major 

Will you state any other causes which occur to you for the prevalence of the tt'illcocht. 

insurrectionary spirit, previous to the operation of the Insurrection Act ? — I think ' — N -' 
there were a variety of causes ; I think the letting of lands, and the collection of tithes, 21 g May ’ 
produced a great irritation in the country ; the putting old tenants out, and the putting ' 2+ ' 
new tenants in ; there was always a fight and squabble, though the landlord acted 
probably with great lenity, by forgiving the old tenant his rent; but when a new 
tenant was put in there was a hatred, and the party of the old would attack the 
new one with a view to driving him out, so that the landlord could not put his land 
into the hands of any other persons, but the former tenants or their connexion. > 

Was the conduct of the landlords, so far as you observed, lenient and proper ?-“■ 

I think in some instances the country has been unfortunate ; that there is a great 
deal of the property of the gentlemen left to the management of agents; and I think 
there has been great mismanagement and some severity on the part of the ageiit in 
letting the land too high. 

You stated that agents have sometimes improperly conducted themselves; can 
you state no other proprietors who have also misconducted themselves, middlemen 
for instance? — Yes, I think there were very severe middlemen; they bore very 
much upon the tenants. 

Was that to a great extent? — To a great extent. 

Were there many instances of oppression with regard to tithes, which came under 
your knowledge ? — I think there liave been some instances in the mode of collection ; 
that the farmers in some instances have been put to a great expense by law pro- 
ceedings, and severity on the part of the proctors in .driving for the tithes. 

Have you known instances of peculiar severity on the part of proctors or tithe 
agents in the collection of tithes? — Yes; and I have known some of them to be 
shot for it. 

Do you consider that one of the causes for the spirit of insurrection ?. — I do ; but 
I do not think the tithe is felt, or causes so much irritation, as the letting, of the 
land and dispossessing the tenants. I think that has produced more irritation than 
the tithe. 

You mentioned the effect of the attempt to establish the Orange system among 
the police men ; have you observed the religious differences which have prevailed 
in Ireland, to have been another cause that has contributed to the spirit of insur- 
rection? — I think the association that now meets in Dublin 'has caused a great deal 
of irritation among the Catholic population. 

Do you mean the Catholic Association?— 'Yes. 

You think the spirit of irritation has been increased since the existence of that 
Association? — I thunk it keeps it alive very much; I do not think outrages have 
increased in Ireland of late ; I think they have decreased in consequence of the 
means adopted by the Irish government to suppress them. 

Do you think the knowledge which must come to the ears of the peasantry of 
Munster, as well as other parts of Ireland, of the Orange processions, and other 
publications issuing from the press, tending to vilify the Catholics in Ireland, tend 
to irritate the Roman Catholics ? — There are no Orange processions, and I know of 
none in any part of the south of Ireland. I have not heard much of. .its creating 
irritation ; I have heard very little talk of Orange processions.. in the south of 
Ireland ; and the respectable Catholics and Protestants appear to act very well 
together. 

What acts were done by the Orange association which you state existed among 
the police men in Munster which created irritation? — I heard that in one town, in 
Limerick they appeared on a particular day, the twelfth or the first of July, or. some 
of those particular days, with some of the symbols, of Orange ribbon, five or six 
of them ; that was the information I got from the government officer previously 
alluded to. ■ 

Did that occasion any riot or act of violence ? — No riot ; but it stamped the 
whole of the police, as being composed of Orangemen, and inflamed the people till 
tliey were satisfied they were not. 

Were there any Catholics among the police at that period ? — There. were some, 
but I never took notice of their numbers until by an order of this House and the 
House of Commons, nor never knew a distinction between Catholics and Protest- 
ants in my police or constables. I am satisfied that. I have raised myself ahove 
eight hundred police and constables, and I never asked a man .what was bi»Deli- 
gious profession. If a man comes well recommended .to me by gentlemea^a whom 
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I can rely, I am satisfied with such recommendation, without inquiring into his 
religion. . 

Have you ever observed, during the period of your employment, any deficiency of 
conduct in a constable or police man being a Catholic, that connected itself, in your 
opinion, with his professing that religion ? — I never did ; and I think some of the 
best men in my establishment at this moment are Catholics. 

What proportion do the Catholics among the constables and police men bear to 
the Protestants ?— I think in my district there are more than one-half. 

Are there any chief constables Catholics ' There are ; 1 have eight in my dis- 

trict who are Catholics ; I know there was no distinction made by His Excellency 
in the appointment ; they are almost all military men. I have some from the rank 
of major and captain and lieutenant; they are of the most respectable class, those 
who have been selected in Munster. 

You have stated the circumstance of a disturbance at a place near Askeaton, after 
which two men were thrown into a hole near llathkeale, was any and what 
funeral service performed over those men ? — I am almost positive there was not. 
There was a police man killed ? — Yes. 

Where was he buried ? — X believe he was buried in some of the regular church- 
yards ; but the distinction was, that one fell in the support of the laws of his 
country, and the others were engaged in opposing them. 

You stated in a part of your evidence, that you had heard that magistrates took 
presents in Limerick and Tipperary, and that you believed they had been all struck 
off; was the number of magistrates so misconducting themselves great or small? — 

I think but few in either county. 

Was the number who had been in the habit of taking presents great or small ?-- 
Very small, I believe. 

Did they exceed three or four or five ? — I think not exceeding five, I think 
I could go so far as three or four. 

Do you conceive so small a number of magistrates as three or four or five could 
mainly contribute to the disturbance ?— I really think they could ; when I speak of 
the magistrates I do not speak merely of the bad magistrates who had been in the 
commission, and not active in their duties, but those receiving presents as confined 
to a very small number. 

• Three you recollect, but cannot go beyond five? — No, I cannot tell the number 
precisely, without referring to my papers. 

You stated that another cause was the letting of lands, that the tenants did not 
like to give up their lands ; did they receive great indulgences from their landlords ? 
-^-Indeed they did by abatements. 

You stated that the agents of landlords caused considerable discontent by over- 
letting their lands? — I think they did. 

To what part of Limerick do you mean to apply that observation ? — I mean to 
apply it to the neighbourhood particularly of Newcastle. 

• Is not that neighbourhood principally the property of one individual? — It is, 
I believe. 

Did you hear of many other over-lettings by agents to any considerable extent in 
any other part of the county ? — Not to any great extent, but in particular instances. 

At what period ? — I think from the year 1812 to the year 182,2, when I believe 
very little rent was got at all. 

Have you heard that great abatements have been made by the landlords and the 
agents of landlords of lands so let ? — Certainly. 

Since 1822? — Yes; Ido not know of any instances till some time after the 
peace. 

Till the fall of times? — Yes. 

Were not the prices of all commodities extravagantly high till the peace? — Yes, 
they were ; the produce of the land was very high. 

Did you hear of any complaints of the land being high let, while the prices 
were so high ? — Yes, I did ; for during that period the price of the land was kept 
up in proportion to the price of the produce, and they did complain in some ot 
the districts. . ■ 

You stated that the mode of collection of tithes was another cause? — I think 



Do you limit that mode of collection to the clergy themselves, or to the proctors. 

. — To the proctors. 

s Are the proctors usually employed by the clergy in a considerable proportion, or 
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■do tfoe clergy deal with the land themselves? — I think very much with the proctors, Mayor 
that in many instances I have known a clergyman let his whole farm to a tithe J ^ tcl,ard WiUeo ct s, 
farmer. 

' Are not the parishes which you describe let to tithe farmers, a great proportion , 804. 
of the parishes of the country? — A great many of them are. 

Let by the clergy to those tithe farmers, at whatever rent those people may agree 
to give them? — I have known that to a considerable extent. 

Have you heard, and do you believe, that those tithe farmers have been grievous 
in their exactions upon the people over whom they have control, in collecting the 
tithe ?— I do believe it, and I have known it ; and I think in one parish that was 
immediately under my observation in the county of Tipperary, the value the 
clergyman put upon it was about 400 l. a year, and the tithe farmer, when he got 
it, raised it two or three hundred pounds more. 

Are the beneficed clergy resident or notin the county of Limerick, usually? — 

I do not know, I think there are a great many of them absent; I cannot speak of 
my own knowledge ; I have met many of the clergy in the county of Limerick, 
particularly about Newcastle ; I could name some of them ; and they have been 
complainiug to me of the outrages that were committed in their parishes. 

Have you not heard of several of the clergy, that in their arrangement for tithes 
have been extremely liberal to their parishioners ? — I do not think I have heard, in 
the county of Limerick, many persons complain of the amount of the tithe, except 
this, that they did complain in the year 1822, because tithes were valued by the 
same rate, and at the same sum that they were in the year 1812 ; and I believe in 
Limerick in 1812, the produce of the land was nearly treble what it. was in 1822, 
and yet the same rate of tithe was demanded by the clergymen ; and I did expostu- 
late with two very respectable clergymen upon that subject, and they said, “ that 
when it was up to a high value in j 8 1 2, they claimed no more than before, twelve 
shillings per acre for wheat and potatoes and they thought it not unreasonable to 
claim the same, to take the good and the bad together, and to. charge the same in 
the year 1822 as they did in 1812. I do not think 1 communicated with more than 
two clergymen upon that subject, and they were very respectable men in the county 
of Limerick. 

Do you think the rate to which you have alluded was a moderate rate in 18 J 2?— r 
1 think very moderate, because I am sure if they took it in kind, they would have got 
considerably more. 

What is your opinion as to the moderation of the rate in 1822? — I think it was 
considerably too high in 1822. 

Do you think it possible for so high a rate to have been justly paid as a tithe of 
the produce in the year 1822? — I think it was too much in 1822 ; but I am very 
much afraid that the clergymen got very little at all. 

You stated that you have heard and believe, that great abatements were made by 
landlords from 1815 to the present time from the fall of times ? — Yes. 

Were similar abatements made, by the clergy in their tithes? — I really think many 
of the clergymen did make abatements, and considerable abatements ; they would 
'sooner do it, to tempt them to pay something, than not get any thing. I think in 
1822,- or probably since that period, the clergymen got very little, and there has been 
a great deal of mischief arising out of law proceedings wliich have taken place to 
enforce the tithes. 

Do you not know that since 1815 very little money has been got either by land- 
lords or by parsons ? — I believe there has been very little money; but I am' very 
^appy to tell your Lordships, that I think things are in a better way now than they 
have been in that respect. I think the fanners themselves are cheered a good deal 
■by the prospects which are now held out ; I never saw more industry in my life than 
I have seen this spring in the south of Ireland. 

You mentioned that you ascribe much to the tithe ; are you aware of any of those 
parishes that are set to fanners belonging to others than to clergymen, for instance, 
to lay impropriators? — No, I am not acquainted with it; there is a good deal ot 
"’lay tithe property in the county of Kerry, I believe, and Cork too, and in Lime- 
rick ; but I am not acquainted with it. 

• You are not aware of any difference made in the demand by lay impropriators 
for tithe, or in the resistance made to them being greater or less than that offered to 
clergyinen?— I have no knowledge of the fact, so as to make any distinction. > * - 

You have mentioned that the tithe expenses come heavy on the different inhabi- 
tants, and that that is another cause of disaffection ; is not that originally.produced by 
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their refusal to pay in the first instance ? — No ; I think it is more a custom^esta- 
blished by taking promissory notes ; the tithe of the preceding year is settlsd with 
the tithe proctor or farmer, and they get a reasonable time, I believe threcor four 
months, for the payment of the tithes; when the period comes round, the promis- 
sory note i not paid, and then they resort to legal proceedings, and very unfor- 
tunate circumstances arise to the general peace of the country. 

Proceedings in the Ecclesiastical court? — Not exactly in the Ecclesiastical court 
but a power given to the assistant barrister ; for when it becomes a debt by note it 
is recoverable by the common law process. 

That has arisen from a transaction to which the party, who afterwards declares 
he is aggrieved, has been a voluntary party? — No doubt in the world of it • it is 
a voluntary transaction ; and for his convenience then it is recovered before the 
eourt. 

You mention that you consider the tithe high ; does the tithe, in your consider- 
ation of 'the Act, equal the tenth part of the produce? — I think not ; I should be 
Very doubtful of giving an opiaion upon that; in the year of the low produce I am 
positive that the clergymen would much rather get what the tithe is valued to him 
than take the tenth in kind. 

Do you not conceive, that the mode adopted by the law heretofore, not at present, 
of putting down illicit distillation, was one great operating cause to discontents! 
riots and tumults, in the counties of which you have spoken ?— I think the collection 
of the still fines was a cause, but not to that extent to which it operated in other 
counties} there was a good deal of distillation in the county of Limerick, and I am 
sorry to say that there were a better class of people concerned in it. 

Do you not conceive that by the alteration which has taken place, both in the 
system of enforcing fines and the amount of duty, that cause will cease to ope- 
rate ? — I think it certainly will. 

Did you ever hear of any case of a justice of the peace being concerned in illicit 
distillation ?— I did. 

In what county ?— In the county of Limerick. 

Was that magistrate that was concerned in illicit distillation', of that description 
of justices of the peace that took presents and bribes ? — I think that he might have 
taken some assistance in the way I have mentioned, such as drawing home his turf, 
or digging his potatoes. 

Was he one of those to whom you alluded ? — Yes, he was : certainly. 

Is he now dismissed ? — Yes, he is removed from the commission. 

n ill the appointment of petty sessions, in your opinion, be useful? — It is a mea- 
sure from which the best consequences will result. 

What were the effects in practice produced upon the population by ’the justices 
of the peace taking presents from the people ? — My opinon upon that is, that the 
magistrates who acted in this county had no influence in any kind of way over the 
population or the peasantry of the country ; that they were in their power, I think, 
by having committed themselves in that kind of way. 

What improper acts did they commit, in consequence of the receipt of those 
presents.— I cannot take upon myself to detail any particular acts that they com- 
mitted in consequence ; there were several lawless acts committed, I know. 

Did they take bail where other magistrates refused ?— Yes. 

Did they take cross informations where other informations had been taken before 



. g*. "11 u j p tthe P art y ? — Yes; I take that into view, when I say great 

benetit will be derived from the petty sessions, because I think that source will be 
u up altogether;, that no such acts can be done by individual magistrates. 

Jr, t ^ \° t fie( l uentl y i ssu e warrants against the complaining party, in the first 

instance, at the suggestion of the party complained against?— I think I have known 
magis rates take informations on both sides, and issue warrants against both parties, 
for the same offence. 0 . 

• ^ ^ t { iat T do 1 ne by magistrates who had received presents only, or by other ma- 
gs ra es -— 1 think it is the lower class of magistrates ; I cannot take upon myself 
, 7 ^ W ; i- -1 11 , was ’ n l b e iudividual case where they took presents ; but I could 
ail individual case where I know presents had been received, and I have known 
money paid to take up a recogizance. 

T ■ J? U T al ! SUC *‘ ma gi str ates are now removed by the present Lord 
LY “ f 1 j • . ■ ; al such were within his power. I have not heard of any 
act of this kind since the revision of the magistracy took place. 

. Were 
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Were more than five magistrates dismissed in the county of Limerick ? — Oh, Major 

yes ; '-.considerably more. Richard Willcocks. 

Were not many magistrates dismissed, in consequence of their having been ap- ' / 

pointed magistrates in times of disturbance ; officers in the army, and so on ? — 2 1 May, 

Yes; and .there were others who had become non-resident, who had remained in l824 ‘ 



the commission ; there were many cases of that kind, and on the new commission 
being made out, they were omitted. 

When you apeak of improper acts committed by magistrates, do you confine 
yourself to those; magistrates who are supposed to have received bribes ? — I think 
there the improper conduct goes beyond the description of magistrates who have 
had assistance in the way I have mentioned. 

Have all those persons who are supposed to have committed such improper acts 
been dismissed ? — They have, as far as my knowledge reaches. I wish to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that I do not mention any specific ground for which any magis- 
trate was dismissed ; it is on the character which goes up to the Chancellor. 1 may 
form my opinions, and probably they may have reached the Lord Chancellor in the 
same way ; but I cannot, from my own knowledge, state any specific ground on 
which his Lordship has proceeded. 

Do you believe that the number of magistrates that are left out, are left out on 
account of their character ? — Their character, or their absence from the county ; 
I have known many respectable gentlemen and noblemen left out of the commission 



from non-residence. 



Were improper acts, of a similar nature, supposed to have been committed by 
many magistrates in the county of Tipperary ? — Yes. 

To a great extent? — I think not. 

To the same extent as in the county of Limerick ? — I think pretty nearly the 
same number. 



Are any of those magistrates, who have committed those acts, till remaining in 
the commission of the peace ? — All the magistrates of that character, have been dis- 
missed, who were under the control of the Chancellor, as I believe. 

Are there any magistrates who are not under the control of the Lord Chan- 
cellor ? — There are some in corporate towns. 

Have any acts of a corrupt nature been imputed to magistrates in the county of 
Cork ?— I have heard of none. 

Have any such acts been imputed to magistrates in the county of Waterford ? — 
I have not heard that there have, nor do I know it. 

Have any such acts been imputed to magistrates in the county of Kerry ? — 
I think there is a corporate magistrate in Kerry that has grossly misconducted him- 
self; I believe the government are taking law proceedings against him. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw.] 



The Witness is again called in. 

Have you general information as to the conduct of the magistrates in the county 
of Limerick, and in the county and city of Limerick? — No ; I know most of the 
magistrates of the county, and some of the city ; but I am not well acquainted with 
others. 

As compared with the magistrates of the county of Limerick, are they as active 
as the magistrates of the county of Limerick ? — I think they are. 

Have you ever heard of their taking fees or money for their magisterial duties in 
the county of the city of Limerick in any improper manner? — Never ; I have heard 
of fees being taken, but I believe they were legal fees. I do not know what the 
fees of the magistrates in the corporation are, but I have heard of magistrates who 
act a good deal in Limerick, and that they do take fees. 

Have you ever heard that those magistrates, or any portion of them, have been 
supposed to act under party bias? — Yes, I have heard that. 

Often? — Yes; that there was a party in the city of Limerick; I did hear cer- 
tainly of a very strong one. 

Has it ever fallen within your knowledge, that they have so doner I think it 
has, certainly. 

In many instances? — I have heard of it in many instances. 

Do you know in any instances, many or few, of their being biassed in their ma- 
gisterial capacity by party motives? — I have heard of it, and heard it repeatedly ; 
but I cannot state that I know any specific case that I can state. 
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Mtnvr Do you believe it ?— -I do ; but 1 could not state any pat tit ular fact. 

H'cktinl U tUcrcks. Are you to be understood generally, that you entertain a beuet that tl 1 -. ina; 

— — . gistrates sitting in the county and city of Limeric:. have been biassed in theU' uiagis- 

21 May, terial capacity by party motives?— I have heard it, and believe it. ) 

**«+• No act of the description you have spoken of has come before you respecting tlie 

magistrates of the county of . the city of Limerick ?— No ; but I have heard that 
spoken of repeatedly in the city as a. fact. _ . ... 

Have any of those magistrates of the county of the city of Linyanck been pro- 
secuted for' any of those acts?— Not that I recollect; I cannot recollect that they 

‘were. . 

In general, is justice administered in Ireland better by corporate magistrates, or 
magistrates appointed by the Lord Chancellor ?— Latterly, I think the source of 
justice is very pure in those magistrates appointed under the Lord Chancellor. 

Is it equally so in those magistrates under corporate bodies?— I cannot speak 
with any degree of certainty, for in corporate bodies I newer had any power; any 
information I got there arose out of what I obtained from hearsay. I did not know 
it to my own knowledge, for I never was stationed in those large towns with any 
power to inquire into the matter. ^ 

Are the Committee to understand that your power under- the Constabulary Act 
does not extend to corporations ?— I have no power under the Constabulary Act as 
a magistrate ; that lias ceased ; nor had I, where I was a magistrate, under the 
Peace Preservation Bill, except in such a corporate town as Cashel: though I did 
there, I am not quite certain that it was strictly legal. 1 have known some cor- 
porations resist the power of the constabulary force, and the matter went before the 
Irish government, and they took the opinion of the law officers of the Crown ; and 
I believe the law officers of the Crown, from the communication 1 received, decided 
that we had not the power. I allude to one corporation town in particular,- which 
w'as the town of Youghall. 

- Is the peasantry more tranquil in the neighbourhood of corporate towns, or in 
the country ? — I Wave found as much mischief about the corporate towns as I have 
in the interior of the country. - 

Have you observed any material difference between persons residing in and near 
corporate towns and in the country?— The population is more numerous in cor- 
porate towns, and I think there have been as many acts of outrage committed by 
those residing in the corporate towns as in any of the country parts. In the very 
town I lived in, when I first went there, I dared not go a hundred yards frominy 
own house, without danger of being attacked. 

Where was that? — At Cashel. 

Are the religious differences as great in the corporate towns as in the country?— 
I have found very little religious differences in my district ; it is a matter that is very 
little talked of in the district under my superintendence. 

From what you have seen in the disorders in the south of Ireland, should you 
say that thpse disorders have assumed in any degree a religious character ? — 
I really cannot take upon me to say that they have. I will add, the great mass of : the 
-population of those parts that I atri intimately acquainted with is Catholic ; lean 1 
■not' speak of Cork, I have had no’ residence in fact in Cork ; but- in Limerick and 
Tipperary the great mass of the lower population are all Catholics, and of -courkfc 
the outrages are committed by a greater proportion of that persuasion than of the 
others-; but I never heard of any religious distinction at all among the peasantry* 
as a matter that came under my view. 

• When you stated that in towns magistrates were actuated sometimes by party 
spirit, you did not mean by any religious feeling? — No, by no means; 1 meant 
'something else that relates to the corporation itself, and the claims of others 
upon it. 1 

1 -In the exercise- of your official duties have you been brought into frequent com- 
munication with Catholic priests ?— A good deal. ■ 

' What has been their conduct?— I have met some of the Catholic priests as well 
disposed for the tranquillization of the country as I believe myself ; otherd 
I thoughtwere not'sb zealous. .1 

You have said that there were no Orange associations in Limerick 
I have never met with one. 

Have you heard of any Freemason lddges or friendly sooieties ?— Yes, I know 
there is a friendly : society- called “ The Friendly Brothers,” . held in the city of 

Limerick ; but I have no knowledge of Freetnasons. Ld 
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■ pan you state whether that society, or any other, meet for political purposes ? — n l 

N 0j Ham positive that does not ; for I am a member of the society in Limerick, \ tic iar ' 1 cuc s ] 
I am & ^visiting- member; and such a question never was discussed there in my ^ RIay 
hearing in my life. . i»a 4 ./ 

Has there been any recent attempt at Limerick to establish an Orange lodge r — 

Not that i have heard ; it might have been without my knowledge. 

Are there many Roman Catholic magistrates in the south of Ireland ? — There 
are a good many. 

i What proportion do they bear to the Protestants ? — I cannot state. 

- Can you state how many there are in the county of Limerick ? — I cannot say. 

: Have the Catholic magistrates exerted themselves with equal zeal for the preser- 
vation of the tranquillity of the county as the Protestants? — I have met with some 
Catholic magistrates as good as any in the commission of the peace, in my opinion ; 
and I have acted very closely with some of them ; I speak of Kerry and Tipperary. 

In the greater number of the instances, have the Catholic priests behaved well ? 

— If I speak from my own knowledge, I think they have ; but if I speak from 
information I have received in the country, I should give a contrary answer. 

I have met with priests in the county of Limerick, young priests, that I am confident 
meant to deceive me by the propositions that they made to me, or other authorities, 
as to obtaining the surrender of arms, but they afterwards did not perform their 
promise. 

Might not they themselves hate been deceived ? — They might. 

Do you attach credit to that information against the credit of the Catholic 
priests which you say you had receive/! ?— I think some of the young priests, who 
have been lately called into the orders of the church, are not so anxious about the 
tranquillization of the country as I would wish them to be, and I am therefore 
inclined to believe that some of them have not conducted themselves for the peace 
of the country. _ ' 

On an average, what are the emoluments of the Catholic priests? Some of 
them very miserable ; the priests themselves are tolerably well oft, but the class 
called curates or coadjutors are wretchedly poor ; some of them receive assistance 
from their Protestant parishioners ; I have very often subscribed myself to the 
priest of my own parish. ' 

- Do you know for what reason Major G owing was removed from his office under 

the Peace Preservation Act in the county of Limerick ? — If I speak from my own 
knowledge, it would be difficult ; but I think the establishment was not so successful 
in its endeavour to preserve the peace, as similar establishments in other counties; 
and there were some deficiencies I believe perceived by, or reported to the govern- 
ment, and they wished to get a person of more experience and intelligence in that 
line than he was. . . 

Mr. Stewart, you say, remained at the head of the police, establishment in that 
district for only one month ; do you know for what reason he remained so short 
a time? — I believe he was not considered very efficient; whether there was any 
other reason I cannot take upon myself to say. 

Do you know whether Major Gowing or Mr. Stewart was connected with this 
Orange system, which you have stated to have existed among the police men? 

I rather think Major Gowing was an Orange man, but I cannot speak to it of my 
own knowledge. I have not heard that of Major Stewart. I believe that Major 
Gowin« s chief secretary and a chief constable were connected with it. 

You°have said that tranquillity could not be maintained in the county of Limerick 
without the Insurrection Act?— I think it would be very hazardous m the county 
of Limerick, and in the county of Tipperary, to take it oft, and doubly so to let 
it expire. . • 

: If the force of the police was to be double what it is now, do you think tranquil - 
lity could be preserved in this district without the Insurrection Act ?— I do not ; 

I do not think a great force would be necessary at this moment in Ireland, but that 
the duty of the police is to get private information, and to watch the disaffected, 
or the disturbers of the country, so as to bring them before the court of Insurrec- 
tion for punishment. Those parts of Ireland that are more disturbed than others 
might require a greater force, but I do not see the necessity for any increase in my 
district at present. , , . ' ■ . 

. You stated that you have never seen more industry than you have m the present 
spring in the south of Ireland ; do you not think that the consequence of the re-com- 
mencement of industrious habits will be the traunuillization of the country ■ 

. . 200. H 3 1 thlnlc 
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Major I think jt will tend very much to it, if they get the prices that are expected for ?|, e 
Richard IVillcocks. produce; I think the lands are well attended to this spring, and if they have a,.g 00t j 

v J harvest, I think that will go a great way. _ 

21 May, H as the linen manufacture made considerable progress in the county 73? Lime- 

l824 ' rick? — I think it has; they are attending very much to the growth of flax. 

Did you hear any opinion expressed in favour of a continuation of the bounties 
or an apprehension from the taking them off? — I cannot give any information upon 
that ; my information upon it is very limited. 

When you state that the combination had been broken up, what proof have you 
that the combination has been broken up ? — The confessions of the parties them- 
selves ; many of them have come under my protection, from the body of those 
banditti and combinations, and have given me evidence of it. 

Do you believe that combination to have been very general ? — I have heard some 
of those persons state, that there was an oath that was very general in those counties 
which they did not well understand themselves the object of, but that it was an 
oath to be ready whenever called upon to turn out ; but they could not say further 
than that. I have known other oaths for other purposes ; banditti formed to be 
true to each other, or to assist each other in the murder of such a man, or the 
destruction of such a man’s premises. 



What do you believe to have been the general object of the combination? — In 
Limerick, where I got well acquainted with their stace, I think there was a combi- 
nation against property, and against tithes, rents, and taxes ; they have told me so 
themselves in many instances. 

To what circumstances do you attribute the formation of such a combination 
against the rights of property ? — I think iLarose from the very wretched state that 
a great part of the population were in. 

You state, that parts of the county of Cork have always remained in a state of 
tranquillity ? — I have understood so. 

Is there any material_d|fference in the condition of the peasantry of those parts 
which have always remained tranquil from the other parts which have not ? — I have 
already mentioned that I have known very little of Cork ; I have had no residence 
in Cork ; I have been only recently appointed to Cork, and have known very little 
of its local situation. 



Do you think the spirit of the people has improved since the Insurrection Act 
has been in operation ? — J have great doubts whether their spirit is improved. 

Do you think the Insurrection Act calculated to improve their spirit and dispo- 
sition ? — I think that the other means which are adopted will do so. 

What other means? — I think the police, the lowering of the rents, the revision of 
the magistracy and petty sessions, together with the Insurrection Law, will force 
them into habits of obedience to the laws. My opinion of the peasantry of the 
country is, that if they felt comfortable it would not be easy to induce them to acts 
of outrage. 

You consider discontent as the ultimate cause ? — I think a vast deal arises 
from distress. I can state an instance where I found the people comfortable, and 
where I found them distressed : I was stationed at Carrick-on-Sujr, in the county 
of Tipperary, the focus of three counties, and found disturbances very much alive, 
and very atrocious acts committed in the counties of Waterford and Tipperary. 
I was there for nearly a year, and I never heard of an act of outrage committed in 
that part of the county of Kilkenny ; it was principally Lord Besborough’s estate; 
and it was matter of surprise to me how that part of the country remained so tran- 
quil ; and I found that every tenant upon the estate was comfortable. I have 
ridden over great part of the estate with the late agent, and ascertained that fact ; 
which appeared to me very extraordinary. 

Was that agent a resident agent and an active man ? — A resident agent, and an 
active honest man, I believe. 

Of what description have been the persons punished under the Insurrection Act ; 
poor and ignorant, or otherwise? — Mostly poor and ignorant. 

A r e you acquainted with the extent of organization to which this combination 
hat extended? I have some idea of it ; I think there was for some time a better 
^, ass tqey concerned in it. The farmers, at one time, rather encouraged it, for 

ey thought they would be benefited themselves ; and when, the country was 
getting better, and when we were putting these fellows down in the county of 
.Limerick, a proclamation issued from what they called the Commons of Rathkeale, 
stating that no man should hold more than one farm ; that, apy man who held more 

farms 
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farms than one should give them up, that they might themselves have a chance of 
getting one. 

Do you think that this combination consisted of any among a higher class of 
people, than those who were generally the executive persons in it? — I think it 
might; but no person of that description ever came to my own knowledge. I may 
have reason to think there was some person behind the curtain that I was never 
able to reach, but I never knew such a person ; I think there were persons encou- 
raging them, who were themselves of a better class. 

Have you not heard of emissaries coming into the county at different times ? — I 
have heard of emissaries coming from this country ; and a person of a better class, 
that was giving me* information when I was in the county of Limerick, told me, 
that when there were disturbances in England, there were emissaries sent over from 
this country to the county of Limerick. He made use of an observation that for 
some time I did not understand, but it was very forcible; “ If it had not been for 
the death of a person in England, you Would not be sitting on the chair you now 
are.” I did not understand him for some time, but afterwards I found out to 
whom he alluded : this man, I think, was very deep in the disturbances ; he has 
since been murdered, I believe for the communications he made. He told me that 
money had been remitted from England for Ireland, to some agent in Dublin ; that 
it was sent from the agent in Dublin down to Limerick ; and he named a particular 
house in the city of Limerick where the parties rendezvou’d, and where they carried 
on their committee ; he said, that when a person was elected at that time, he was 
entertained free of expense ; that he had the privilege of bringing another person 
to be sworn in, and his expenses were paid. I asked, Was it going on at present? he 
said not. I said, What stopped it? 1 should be glad if you could give me informa- 
tion what is going on at present. He said, It stopped suddenly, and we suspected 
that the party in Dublin, to whom the remittances had been made, was putting the 
money into their own pockets, and not supplying us ; and when the money ceased 
to come down, the business ceased suddenly at such time. 

At what time was this information given to you? — I think in the year 1822, in 
the summer of 1822. 

To what period did it refer ; he spoke of that which had occurred ? — My infor- 
mant spoke of the time of the radicals in England. 

He spoke of the death of a certain individual ? — Yes; “ if a certain person had 
not died, you would not have been sitting in the chair you are now in.” 

Did he mention the period when the individual died ? — He mentioned the name 
of the person. 

Who was the individual ? — It was the late Queen. 

Have you heard any thing in the district in which you have been concerned, of 
Pastorini’s prophecies ? — I did, in the county of Limerick. 

From what you heard, do you believe them to have had a considerable effect on 
the minds of the people ? — I think they had, in Limerick particularly. 

Do you think they continue to have an effect? — I have no reason to believe it 
has discontinued, though I feel no apprehension myself from the consequences. 

Do you look forward to any period when you think the Insurrection Act can be 
safely discontinued, if other causes of discontent are not removed ? — I think other 
causes may be greatly abated, and if they were, and time allowed for their opera- 
tion, probably, at no great distance, the Insurrection Act may be withheld with 
great prudence. 

If one particular cause you have adverted to, namely, the miserable condition of 
the peasantry, were removed, do you think the Insurrection Act would be necessary ? 
— I think that at a certain period it may be removed. I do not wish to see the 
Insurrection Act taken out of the hands of the Lord Lieutenant till after the 
year 1825. 

That is on account of Pastorini’s prophecies? — Yes, that is one reason. 

Do you know how those prophecies were circulated ? — I cannot speak to my 
own knowledge. 

Have you heard ? — I have heard that many of them were circulated by the 
lowest class of the Catholic clergy. 

Do you know that ? — I do not myself. 

Do you know the parish of Castle Connell, in the county- of Limerick? — I know 
a little of it, but lam not intimate with it. 

Has that parish required a force of police or constables? — There is one stationed 
in it, but I think it is a very peaceable parish. 

200. II 4 Is 



Major 

Richard tVilkochs. 



ai May, 
1 S-24.. 
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Is the clergyman a mngistrat : ? — There is a clergyman in ti e neighbour .ood 



21 Way, 
1824. 



Richard Hvillcocks . a magistrate, lam not sure whether i n in the parish. ... . 

~ J You sav ther-i is no necessity for a force of police ; will you have tne '.jodness 
to state why there is no necessity for a force of police ? I know it lias been a very 

“wm vouhave the goodness to state why it has-been a very tranquil ,,art?-There 
is a very good resident gentry in that neighbourhood, and L think the condition of 
the poor is not so bad or miserable as it is in other parts of the county. I think in 
the western part of the county of Limerick there is a vast deal of misery, and that 

the other parts are like many other parts of Ireland. . 

Is the clergyman to whom you allude, the Reverend Mr. Crom|non, very moderate 
in his tithes i— I believe he is a very excellent magistrate. 

Did not they undertake to preserve the peace of their o\\ n parish . They did, 

aS You Stated that in the district with which you are acquainted, there are some 
magistrates appointed by.corporate bodies?— So I understand. 

Do von know whether the magistrates so appointed are uniformly Protestants, 
or do von know of any instance of a Roman Catholic being appointed a magis- 
trate by those corporations ?--I know of no Roman Catholic magistrate ap- 
pointed by those corporations. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Monday next, one 
o’clock. 
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Die Dunce, 24 “ Maii, 1824 . 



The LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

GEORGE BENNETT, Esquire, is again called in, and farther Examined, 
as follows : 

HAVE you received a paper from Ireland, to which you referred in your 
evidence? — I have. 

What is it ? — It is signed on the outside in these words, “ Signed by the Delegate 
to Captain Rock it was given to me by a magistrate ; it had been taken out of 
the pocket of a person in King’s County by one of the police men, and given by 
him to the magistrate. I wrote to him, and have procured it. 

What is the substance of it ? — The first part contains nine rules, which I look 
upon to be the rules of oaths to be taken by persons engaged in the insurrection. 

How do you trace it to any person connected with the insurrection ? — The person 
on whom it was taken was tried before me afterwards, and was sentenced to trans- 
portation ; but it was taken some time before upon his person : he was taken on the 
road, and his person was searched. 

From what part of Ireland did he come ? — He lived in the King’s County, in that 
part of it which was proclaimed. The first part of it purports~te ije an oath, indeed 
it consists of nine oaths ; and after that there are some questions BelOirgteg J:o the 
United business, and some emblematical figures. 

When was it taken? — It was taken in April 1822. 

[The same was delivered in, and read, as follows:] 

‘ 1st. I do voluntarily swear to keep secret of the test of my oath, which I made 
‘ before my committee. 



Evidence on the 
nature and extent 
of the Disturbances 
in Ireland. 

G. Bennett, Esq. 



24 May, 
1824. 



1 2d. Never to come as evidence against my committee or the man who brought 
me in, or any of my brother united men, on any account whatsoever, through 
spite, or malice, or gain, or persuasion of person or persons. 



‘ 3d. Any man who turns out contrary to his oath, to be brought to trial and 
found guilty, to be either hanged, drowned, or buried, dead or alive. 



‘ 4th. Not to stand by and see my brother united man struck or ill-used without 
assisting him in some manner, or not to hear him ridiculed or run upon without 
letting him know, and not to hear any thing concerning united business or our 
brotherly combination without reporting it to your committee. 



1 5th. To contribute to the support of my brother united man when in prison or 
! sickness, in that case, and not to have one shilling without dividing with him if he 
: wants it, and to know him to be in the united bonds, and to lodge the money in 
1 the hands of treasurer or committee. - 
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' 6th. Not to have carnal knowledge of my brother united man’s wife, si 
* mother, without lawful permission from your clergyman. 



G. Bennett, Esq. 



•th. Not to rob, steal, or keep company wiih a robber and to k: 
, without liberty from your committee. 



* 8th. To rise out upon all lawful occasions when called upon by getting proper 
notice, as by letter or word of mouth from the committee ; and ai o net to commit 
any action concerning united business without liberty ; and also to be upright to all 
regulations issued out by your committee, ’WW* 



« gth. To fight knee-deep in Orange blood, the crying of children, the moaning 
of women, or the groaning of men not to daunt me, for the 'restoration and conti- 
nuation of the long-promised liberty to the Catholic church, before I deny it. 



‘ Some Questions belonging to United Business. 

‘ Q. Are you up? A. Yes. — Q. W hat are you up to ? A. The union. — Q. How 
many parts in union? A. Trust, truth, loyalty, and liberty.' — Q. Where is the 
first loyalty wanting ? A. When the four provinces meet. — Q. What are you? 
A. I am a Christian. — Q. Who made one of you? A. St; Peter the Rock.— Q. How 
are you known to be a Christian? A. By my charity and good works, and love 
to God and my brother. — Q. Who is my brother? . A. All good fellows of the 
name of I. a. b. — Q. How do you obey to right commands of a Christian? 
A. By being just to my God and true to my neighbour. 



‘ Q. How do you prove yourself a Christian ? A. By being baptized, openly 
professing, and adhering to the Catholic Church, and the sign of the cross, until 
death.— Q. Again what are you? A. A good fellow. — Q. What is a good fellow? 
A: It is, that I you can tell, where I live, or where I dwell, within the bands 
am to be ; which are the bands of liberty ; my name is told in letters three, which 
I will make known to thee, and is I. A. B. — Q. What signifies (I. A, B.)? 
A. land my brothers. — Q. Who made your coat? A. It never was made, it 
grew spontaneous, as the wool does on the sheep’s back. tf. 



Q. Have you your licence? A.. Young man, I hope you will sit down, as of 
my belief you know the grounds ; a loving branch from Orleans came, the rights 
of man for to obtain ; and as I do tfiese tidings bring, you need not doubt I am a 
friend, who always will prove just arid true ■ the young man I hope so will do. — 

‘ Q. How 
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f n How do you wear your coat or your clothes ? A. With a firm heart and 
« ble intention to the twelve apostles} and in the name of the Catholic church. 
t __n When will we have full moon? A. When the two ends meet. 

‘ For Liberty or ^ ^ th ' 

— — 

• Q. Where did the first cock crow? A. At the river Jorden.— «. What did 
« he crow at? A. The baptizing of our Saviour.— Q. What did he ciow to ? A. To 
‘ awake the sons of union to life, and fight for liberty.— Q. Did he. say “"S' thlD g 

• else. A. He did.— Q. What else did he say ? A. I am the chantider that.crew 
.■ both loud and shrill, to awake the sons of union to ascend the verdant lull He 
1 roused us from our slumber, and from a bed of down, that we mi ht fight foi 
‘ liberty and cut the Orange dowh. It was at the river Jorden this cock first tuned 

< his lays, to let all Christian nations know they would have some happy days, 
' when all the heads of heresy with speed will tumble down and the boys of love 

• and loyalty wear a laurel crown.— Q. What is your ticket? A Our men will 
■ conquer with indignation, from Jerusalem to Copenhagen, and '““j “ England 
‘ for recreation, to subdue the followers of the Reformation, which old Erm s sons 

< doth animate, of the sons of Ulysses recorded great will be redeemed by a noble 
‘ Patrick's passage.— Q. What is that in your hand? A. The rod ofconection. 

• —Q. Where did it grow? A. In the wood of Orleans m l'rance.— «. \\ hat do 

• you call it ? A. Rue. — Q. What does it shew 7 A. Terror and destruction. 
— Q. How does it shew it? A. With fire in one end and steel m the other -- 

.« Q. How long is it? A. three feet two inches, or the length oi bt. latricks 
f cross. 



G. Bennett, Esq. 



24 May, 
1824. 



■ Q. What do you think of the sun ? A. I think it will shine ns bright m the 

■ year 25, as it did in the 1516 or 1 7, when it shOwne without an^ intjraption 

« and before Henry.-Q. What signifies the lustre of the seven s ' ar lh, ^ Ag 
‘ nifies the triumph of the seven Christian nations over heresy.-Q. What s. nihes 

< the three L'i L. L. L, ? A. Love, Loyalty, and Libert, Where will the 
‘ three L' shine? A. The L. L. L. will shine where heresy will decline and 

< liberty to every Christian nation, and Henry's usurping tram, to weep and baw a , 

; that Luther ever A w^kno^^ ^ey ate the 

‘ travel? A. As far as the sea coast.- Q. What to do? A. To aid the boys 

< from Orleans, to cut down heresy from shore to shore.— Q. What hight are you ? 

< A. Full six feet, the hight of a man, or thus high enough to stand m a numberless 

■ rank right or left, front or reare, to cat down heresy from shorn to shore. - Q Are 
f yon straight? A. I am as straight as a rush.— Q. Where did it grow A. In 
» St. Patrick’s lough.-Q. Where is the hardest ground you ever stood upon. 

* A. On the firm Rock where I was tested. 

‘ Of the pass words, the first, which is called the general pass word A. P. M.. 

‘ which signifies Almighty Powerful Maker, who was the first and w ill be the last. 

I The general united toast :-Ma, we, poor Erin s far degraded race, rise and live 
‘ and fee' a peace, and all our bondage over.— May the prevailing church of heresy, 

* like a lucid star from the firmament, fall to rise no more, hut as we are tlm metattons . ^ 
> that fell and wandered over and over, like the radient arcess m the East, rise to lisibIe 

f fall no more. 

* The Corrovat Test by A. X.* r 

■ This oath being voluntary, I do swear to be true to my cap' or corravat ; 

* 2d. Never to come as evidence against my cap 1 or corravat until death , 3d. lo 
‘ rise out on all lawful occasions when called on by my cap or corravat to assist 

■ all corravats to cut or slaughter, or hang and burry any corravat, who turns out 
‘ contrary to the corravat oath or constitution. 

« Continued from Page 12th. 

< Q. Were you up early? A. I was. — Q. What did you first see? A. 'Clear 
< air and a bright star.-O. Did you meet any one ? A. I did, a carman from the 
300. I 2 
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North. — Q. What kind of loading had he? A. A load of parcils and small 
primmers.— Q. Did he give you one ? A. He did.— Q. What to do with it ? 
A. To teach the alphabet to my youngest brother. — Q. What is the alnhnh^ 0 
A L. E. F. M.-e. What is L. E. F. M. ? A. Lord Edw< Fitzgerald's Sem„ ry 
— U. How do you cross this river? A. I cross it level. J 

Q. Where did this united business come from ? A This glorious scene ad- 
vanced from France, to enlighten Christian nations. — Q. Who made your shoes ? 

-A sure hand.— Q. How do you count him to be a sure hand ? A. Because 
he cut on the board of liberty. — Q. How do you wear your shoes ? A. Ri»ht 
and left, as you do. — Q. Who comes there? A. A friend. — Q. What friend ? 
rt £u fri ™ d . t0 th ® kn 'g ht -— 1 Q- What knight? A. The knight of St. Patrick.— 
Q. The Irojan ruin? A. The wooden horse. — Q. Is this road straight? A. It 
^ s - ^ ow ^ ar * s it straight ? A. As far as you can see behind and before. 

‘ & What school were you brought up in ? A. In the cloister of St. Patrick.— 
Q. Your coat is dirty ? A. If you be a good fellow, clean it. — Q. Your shoe 
wants a left ? A. No, you bear fellow, I have a straight leg and thigh. — Q. How 
do you wear your hat? A. As you or any other good fellow. — Q. What do vou 
wear under it? A. The sign of the Cross. — Q. What is' between you and' I ? 
A. Level ground and liberty.— Q. If asked when travelling, how many miles to such 
a place? Seven or five miles, and always the odd miles.— Q. What is vour 
A ' n T e I s L Where do you live ? A. At home.— 

Q.. Where at home ? A. At home in my own castle. Mark well, if asked how 
many miles. A. Four or six, or, &c. you should make the answer two miles, 
even and two miles odd.-Q. What is your age? A. Green ribbon and white 
cockade, it spells my name, and that’s my age. 

* Delegate.’ 

♦ k 10 . 1 ? th u in ^ 0rma p°l 1 y° u recei ved, and the evidence before you, what appeared 
to be the character of the disturbances in the King’s County at the time that paper 
was taken.— That paper was taken about a year before the magistrates assembled 
to consider whether they would apply to government for the Insurrection Act: the 
character of the disturbances appeared to me to be that of preventing persons from 
taking any land that the owners or persons in the possession of land should remain 
m the land, and not be turned out on any account ; any strangers coming into the 
county to take land were threatened, as I have been informed. 

Then the disturbances did not bear that character which, it might be presumed 
they would have borne, if the oath you have just read in that paper had been verv 
generally taken by the people of the King's County ?-I should rather suppose that 
the disturbances were earned on by persons who had taken that oath ; it is generally 
conceived so, that there is a combination and a confederacy among them, and that 
that combination is cemented by an oath of that description. 

Has there been any proof of that r— I do not know that there has any thing 
occurred before me ; I state rt only from what I have heard from those magistrate! 
who have received information from some of the persons who have been sworn. 

I cannot say that my information would amount to legal evidence; it is hearsay 

evidence; it is generally so thought in the country. 3 

bad. 'll ha , t T 0U h ? Ve r f ad . in that P a P er bear a "y reference to disturbances which 
had actually taken place?- 1 think it does in one respect, but here I speak also 
from information ; one particular man, a Protestant, had been murdered, and there 
a mwrel’h 1 ? “T ^ assi S ned - or any reason given for anything like 

a quarrel between him and the persons who murdered him. 

web as T re ll" ? ° f !Z"t ? T I rather think s »- ba t I ™11 not be positive ; as 
Z .1 ect i 1 w , as ‘? ld * at he was met on the road-side and struck down, and 
ihT re -a eat ‘ n § h ‘^ th6 y called him a Protestant or a heretic, 
which the min ™ IriST ' ^ 1 C “ n0t t "“’ 1 d ° n °‘ belon S t0 the drCuit 0I) 

is nn! h of T e ° f Cara " aths known in Ireland at present ?— Yes, I believe so j it 
word Tarsi tb am - e - g 'T- t0 , those P ere °ns "'ho combine together; I believe the 
Z “ OTlg,aated “ *0 c0 our of a handkerchief, which those who took 

stand isawnow d ‘l e Shen , e / est is Mother, the English of which I under- 
stand is a yellow waistcoat or an old waistcoat. 

IateivY No T e w° f TZ a ® 0 “ ati ° n “ Ireland under the name of Carawaths 
lately o, I have not heard that they have taken that pame lately. 

How 
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How long is it since they have been known to take that appellation ?— It is a good G. Bennett, Esq. 

while ago I think, I do not recollect exactly. It was at one time more the name 1 — : > 

given than it has been latterly ; 1 think it was, as well as I can recollect, eight or 24 May, 
ten years ago. l8a4 ‘ 

Who are the people generally supposed to write out those papers ? — They are 
supposed to be schoolmasters, I think, in general ; I have known it said very much, 
that the low kind of schoolmasters have been the writers of some of them, but 
I cannot say that I ever knew it proved who were the writers of them ; that paper 
is written in a tolerably good hand, and as one would suppose by a person above 
the lower order. 

Are not the low surveyors also supposed to be very active ? — I have heard so. 

You have heard that they have been considered as very active, as well as school- 
masters? — Yes, I have; but 1 principally I have heard it attributed to the school- 
masters. 

Who is William Nash, who signs this paper ? — It was the police man who took it. 

Is Clonyanna within the barony of Clonlisk ? — I believe it is. 

You are a King’s counsel?-— I am. 

You have been for some years going the Munster Circuit? — Yes, I have been 
going the Munster Circuit continuously for about eighteen years. I did not attend 
diligently the first six years of my professional life. 

You are acquainted with the general mode of striking the juries in the different 
counties? — Yes, I am. 

In Limerick, Kerry, and Cork? — Yes, and the county of Clare. 

Do you know whether they are taken from the one communion, or are mixed ? 
the question referring to the record jury, and the common jury for the trial of 
offenders ? — They are taken without any regard to religious opinions, from that 
class of society which it is supposed furnishes the best men to serve on juries ; but 
I never knew any distinction made with respect to their religious tenets. 

Have not you seen, generally speaking, on the juries of that description, 
almost as many Roman Catholics as Protestants ? — I cannot say that there are as 
many Roman Catholics. In the county of Kerry I believe there are, or rather more 
Roman Catholics, upon some of the juries ; there are a great number of gentlemen of 
property who are Roman Catholics who live in the county of Kerry. 

Do you refer to the grand or the petit jury? — To the petit juries; but there are 
a good many Roman Catholics also on the grand juries in the county of Kerry. 

Have you ever heard any complaints of any thing like a partial striking of juries 
in your practice on that circuit ? — Never. 

What do you think the feelings of the Roman Catholics are with respect to those 
juries; do you think they feel themselves injured, or that they are not fairly dealt 
with? — I never heard any complaint from any Roman Catholic of a jury, on account 
of partiality flowing from religious tenets. I have heard people of all descriptions, 
against whom verdicts were found, say that the verdicts were wrong ; but I certainly 
never heard any allusion made at all to partiality arising from religious opinions. 

Indeed it was the people who had the verdicts against them who complained ; and 
in those instances the complaints were not against the character of the jury by any 
means, but finding fault with the decision they made, as one that the party himself 
would not have made if he had been on the jury. 

No complaint of the composition of the jury? — No, by no means. 

Have you ever heard counsel object to juries? — I do not recollect ever having 
heard a complaint made by counsel of a jury on any such account ; on the contrary, 
it is the constant theme of the counsel, I think of both persuasions, that the juries 
on the Munster Circuit are remarkably good. 

On the whole, then, you think the administration of justice on the circuit you 
go is pure and impartial? — I do most certainly think so, as far as relates to the juries 
and judges. 

Y ou have been speaking of all the counties in Munster ? — \ es ; I think the 
observation is general, with this exception, that I think there are more Roman 
Catholics on the juries in the county of Kerry than in other counties. 

What proportion do the Catholics qualified to serve in juries, bear to the Protes- 
tants in those counties ? — I believe, except in the county of Kerry, that there are 
a great many more Protestants qualified to serve than of Roman Catholics ; when I say. 
qualified, I mean by their station in society. I believe that there is no legal quali- 
fication necessary, except that of being a freeholder. 

200. 1 3 Have 
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Have any persons, within your knowledge, been tried by means of a jury under th 
1 Insurrection Act? — There was one trial before Mr. Serjeant Goold, in the counf 6 
of Westmeath ; that is the only one I have ever heal'd of. ^ 

Was the person convicted ? — He was. 

Do you think the Act could be safely administered by means of juries generall 3 
—I think it would be inconvenient ; and if the magistrates attend numerouslv 
I think it much better to administer it through the means of the magistrates. “ ’ 

Will you be good enough to assign your reasons for entertaining that opinion 3 
—The magistrates are in general persons of the first respectability in the countrv 
and in troublesome times the jurors who live in the country parts of Ireland I think 
would be very likely to be deterred from doing their duty conscientiously. I SDea j, 
of very troublesome times; and I cannot conceive a better description of juror than 
the gentlemen who are magistrates in general in Ireland now. 

Would not the same reason apply to trials for any other offences at the ordinary 
sessions? — I think it does, in some degree. ^ 

Do you think that criminal justice would be better and more satisfactorily ad- 
ministered by means of magistrates than of jurors in Ireland?— I do not mean to 
say that the ordinary trials, in times when there is no disturbance, would be better 
by magistrates than by the ordinary tribunals of the constitution. 

Is it your opinion that it would at present?— I think that the magistrates of 
Ireland, with whom I have had experience, would form as good a tribunal as 
could be. With respect to the trial by jury, I have a very high respect for it, and 
stances ^ l ° ^ ** in ^ nn § ecl u P on > except under very pressing circum- 

Do you think it inconvenient and inexpedient, in the present disturbed state of 

Ireland, to try a man under the Insurrection Act by means of a jury ? I do in 

general think so. J J ' 

■ £? erS ^f tri . ed unde - r , tbe Insm rection Act is tried for being out of his house at 
night r — I hat is one of the charges against him. 

And the most common? — Yes, it is so. 

Do you think it inexpedient and inconvenient, in the present state of Ireland 
to try a person for an actual outrage by means of a jury at the ordinary assizes ?— 
It the country was disturbed, I would think that it would be inexpedient ; I mean 
tor an outrage of an insurrectionary character. 

Is not the country disturbed at present? — The country with which I was con- 
nected is not, I think, disturbed at present. 

. ? r! 1 ' d pa , rt , of tIlat - courltr y t0 Which (he Insurrection Act is applied dis- 

i'ir, P fu tS ° f the of Limemk and county of Cork still remain dis- 

turbed but the county of Kildare and the King’s County I look upon to be brought 

yet^onocted ran<1U ' 1 do not concei '’ e ‘bat the disposition of the people is 

Has the Insurrection Act been withdrawn ?_ Yes, it has from the county of 
Kildare the proclamation is to be read on the 7th of June; but the King's County, 
tarbed f T d my bef ° re ' 3S connGcted SO closely with the dis- 

rather thin - Y ^ “ y of T'PPf-ary, *at though it is tranquil at present, I should 
Sm,ght f° , bG “P ed “' t, > foke off the Insurrection Act, Yintil the 
county of Tipperary shall be also in a proper state to warrant its removal. 

it it be still expedient m the present state of the disturbed districts of Ireland, 
^nedienf^o t° n , of an outrage by means of a jury, must it not also be 

J ! perS ° n T b J “ ea " s of a jury who is only suspected of an intention 
tha T bT °,w? e respect t0 P Grslms by juries, the impression 

batted,? • *1 that in. tr-oublesome times, where a country is' disturbed, the law is 
by magistrates than by juries; if the counties are not disturbed, 
sUtutton ^ measures < 1 should P ref “’ *e ordinary tribunals of the con- 

wcvild M^,;f C ° US ! df]l i' d ,' e P r ? sen ‘ s ‘ate of the county of Limerick to be that which 
1 , ; 1 ; 5 , na °f persons for actual outrage by means' of magistrates, and not 

of Serial J ™ as . f -^ rom wI >at I have heard, there is a great part of- the county 
Limerick ■ T 5 1 tb f E , statl l' d am not tbe c °unsel presiding in the countv of 
circtdt. ’ SI>eak fr ° m report ’ and from what ’ 1 heard on'the 

seouenclS d ,bi° n ° f lh “ ° p “* ia fte state of ‘ G ™r in which people live in con- 
sequence of the insurrection ?-Yes ; and I also look upon it that the magistrates 

who 
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who act on the occasion of administering the Insurrection Act, though they are 
not under the obligation of an oath as a juryman is, yet, from the character of the 
gentlemen, that the tribunal is as fair a one as a man can be tried by. 

What has been generally within your knowledge the conduct of juries in trials 
affecting the interests of landlords and tenants ?— My opinion is, that the juries 
have been generally very fair ; the observation I made alluded to cases of property 
of all kinds. 

The jury is generally composed of tenants, is it not?— It is mixed of tenants 
and landlords. 

In what proportion ? — A greater proportion of tenants. 

You are of opinion that in a great number of instances the landlord obtained 
justice from a jury, of which the greater number is composed of tenants? — I do 
think so. 

You understood that the question referred to trials which had reference to in- 
terest of landlords and tenants, the enforcement of covenants, and so on ?— Cer- 
tainly I did; my impression is, that the juries are fair in their verdicts on those 
occasions. 

Are the petit juries in Ireland composed of a higher class than the petit juries 
in England are ? — 1 believe they are; latterly there has been a great attention paid 
to having the petitjuries in Ireland of a better description of people. 

Have you not heard of late that the greatest possible attention has been paid to 
selecting persons of good character and formed to serve on petitjuries? — I have. 

If the juries act fairly towards landlords, why is it that the clauses against sub- 
letting have in general been inoperative ? — I do not at present recollect any case on 
my circuit in which an action was tried to break a lease or to enforce a covenant 
in consequence of sub-letting, except two, which, as well as I recollect, were cases 
in which the late Countess of Kingston was the plaintiff; and in one of them the 
judge left the question to the jury, as well as I can recollect, whether, in conse- 
quence of the acts of the Countess, there was not a waiver of the penalty secured 
by the covenant, which was considered by the judge to be a fair question to be left 
to the jury. It appeared, as well as I recollect, that her ladyship had lived in the 
country where the man had broken the covenant, and in that case the jury found 
against the Countess ; but on the same circuit there was another action tried in 
which she was plaintiff, and the jury found for her upon, I may say, precisely the 
same question. 

How do you account for that difference? — In one case it was left to the jury, 
whether there was not a waiver of it by the acts of the parties. 

To what do you attribute the circumstance of there having been only two actions 
of that nature ? — It is looked upon by barristers to be a very hard action to bring, 
and I have myself discountenanced it. I think it is a hard action to enforce 
a penalty or to break a lease on account of underletting ; and the cases have not 
been frequent in my recollection. 

Have you likwise discountenanced such actions under the idea that it might be 
difficult to obtain a verdict in favour of your client? — I cannot say that I have. 

You should not entertain any such apprehension? — I certainly should not en- 
tertain any such apprehension from the juries as they are constituted now. I am 
convinced that they would find their verdicts according to their oaths, and accord- 
ing to justice and truth. 

Would you advise a suit to be instituted in the case of nonperformance of cove- 
nants? — Under certain circumstances I might; I cannot say that I would advise 
every action, but there are circumstances under which I should advise it. 

Is that the opinion generally of the counsel in Ireland, that the covenants in 
leases ought to be enforced ; that the tenant is as much bound as the landlord ? . 
— I cannot say what the general opinion of counsel is ; it is hard to give your 
Lordships any information upon that subject. I am afraid I could not do that 
with confidence. 

What is your own opinion ? — I have myself rather discouraged actions where 
the enforcement of the covenant was a hardship upon the tenant ; but if the case 
was one in which I conceived that an action ought to be brought, I would not be 
deterred from advising the action to be brought from any apprehension of the jury 
not doing their duty. 

Has there been a general prejudice in Ireland against landlords bringing an action 
for the establishment of sucli covenants ? — I think there has. 

Generally speaking, have you not found in the course of your practice that such 
200. I 4 covenants 
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covenants have been in the event inoperative ?— Indeed I think they have ; I think 
the tenants have not regarded them, and in general the landlords have not enforced 



i824. y ’ From your experience of the courts of Ireland have you observed whether the 

leanincr in the administration of justice appears to be in favour of the landlords or 
in favour of the tenants, referring to the charges from judges and the verdicts of 
juries ?— I have not made any remark upon that subject that will give accurate 

111 Are you acquainted with any instances in the south of Ireland in which tenants, 
without making any actual assignment of an interest in the farms or parts of the 
farms they hold, have nevertheless allowed persons to erect cabins, make gardens, 
and establish themselves upon those farms, without the creation of any legal in- 
terest whatever ?— I do not think that a person could allow another to erect a cabin 
upon his farm without a creation of some legal interest ; it would be, I believe, a 
tenancy from year to year under those circumstances; still it would be a tenancy 
that could be put an end to by a notice to quit. I believe that has occurred ; 
althouo-h the tenant was bound by his strict covenant, he had allowed the cottier 
tenant^ or the occupying person, to build upon the land ; but those covenants, 

I should remark, are construed very strictly by courts of law. The law leans against 
those covenants, as well as the opinions of persons in general ; I give, as an in- 
stance the case where a man having a lease for 900 years, subject to a covenant 
not to' assign, making a lease for 899 years, which is held not to be a breach of 
the covenant. The law leans against those covenants as much as possible. 

Was it to such covenants you alluded when you said you thought the covenants 
were rather hard that were endeavoured to be enforced against tenants?— I think 
there is no difference in point of principle between the one and the other. 

Do you conceive that the general system of sub-setting is advantageous to the 
country, or has it or not been one of the principal causes of the disturbances of 
the country ?— The system of underletting to great extent I look upon to be one of 
the causes of the disturbances of the country. ' 

But you have been understood to say, that the law leans strongly in favour or it . 
— The law leans very strongly against a landlord enforcing a covenant to prevent 
it. In general, I believe, the leases are made without those covenants ; there are 
a great 'many leases which have not those covenants; and where they have at- 
tempted to be enforced, the leaning of the law, and the leaning of general opinion, 
is against them. . . . , . 

Are the Committee to understand, that although undersetting is against the in- 
terest of the country, whenever the landlord endeavours to enforce the clause, which 
has an operation to prevent that, the landlord having put in clauses to prevent it, 
the law in that case would lean against him ?— The leaning of the law is in general 
against enforcing covenants of that kind ; I do not believe that that leaningof the 
law, as it is now settled by authorities, originated with a view to any of the disturb- 
ances ; but it forms a principle of the law, and the state of the country and the 
state of the disturbances does not affect the principle of the law. . 

What do you mean by stating that it is the leaning of the law, the law is clearly 
one way or the other ?— I think that the instance I gave explains it, that whenever 
an action is brought on what is called a penal covenant, or to recover a heavy penal 
rent, or for a forfeiture in consequence of the breach of the covenant, the law re- 
quires that the strictest case should be made out. I gave an instance of a man who 
had a lease for 900 years, with a covenant not to assign the lands or any 
part thereof, making a lease for 899 years ; although in point of principle, one 
would say, that comes within the intention of the parties, yet the law declares that 
that is not a breach of the covenant. , 

You are well aware, that there are distinct legal senses always annexed to ie 
terms of assigning or underletting ; an assignment must be of the whole interest, e 
underletting of a part, subordinate to the whole ; therefore it is quite clear, t a 1 
there was only a covenant not to assign any thing, yet an underletting is within tne 
power of the tenant ?— Yes. , , . 

Then there is no leaning of the law, but a distinct understanding wha is an 
assignment, and what is an .underletting ; if the landlord has not covenanted agains 
underletting, of course the tenant has the power to do so ? — Yes. 

But when the tenant has covenanted neither to assign nor underlet, is there any 
difficulty in enforcing that? — No; except the general principle, that the law leans 
against forfeiture. 
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Where is the difficulty of inserting a covenant against underletting, and enforcing 
that?— I do not think there would be any difficulty, if it were originally introduced 
into the lease so. t , , . 

The covenant is in general against assigning, and that is held not to be broken by 
underletting ?— Just so ; Ido not say that in general the covenants are against 
assigning, for now lawyers are so well up to the matter, that they prepare the 
covenants accordingly. 

Are there covenants against underletting in a great number of leases ?— Yes. 

If there was in case of sub-letting an increased rent, for instance, five pounds an 
acre or ten pounds an acre, imposed in case of tenants sub-letting, do you conceive 
that increased rent would be easily recoverable ? — I do not think it would be easily 
recoverable ; I do not think there would be any impediment to the recovery of it in 
a court of law ; of course there would be a difficulty in raising it from the tenants. 

Do you conceive there would be a great difficulty in getting a verdict from any 
jury in that case ? — If the case was merely upon the covenant, I do not think there 
would, but I should remark in some cases, that questions are left to the jury of 
waiver of covenants very often, and in those cases both the law and the common 
opinion of mankind leans in favour of the waiver of the forieiture. I should have 
remarked, when your Lordship was good enough to allude to the difference with 
respect to the underletting and the assigning, that there are other cases exemplifying 
the rule that the law leans against the forfeiture ; as, for instance, that though the 
forfeiture be complete at the time, yet if rent be accepted afterwards, such accept- 
ance has been considered to be a waiver of the forfeiture ; but I mean to say, that 
in point of fairness I should not be apprehensive of leaving the case to the jury and 
to the judges of Ireland, if the case warranted a verdict for the landlord. 

In the outrages which were committed in the county in which you presided, either 
previously to or since the enforcement of the Insurrection Act, did they appear to 
be committed equally against the Catholics and the Protestants, the burning houses 
and houghing cattle, and so on ? — The information that I got was, that they were 
more against Protestants ; but a Roman Catholic who would come into the country 
and take land, was equally the subject of them ; there was a general dislike to 
persons coming into the country to take lands. 

Of what religion were the Franks who were murdered ? — They were Protestants. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw. 
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MAXWELL BLACKER, Esq. is again called in; and further Examined as follows. 

WILL you have the goodness to describe the course of proceeding in the trials 
under the Insurrection Act generally ? — The great majority of the offences are tried 
under the clause which is made for the purpose of keeping persons at home after 
a certain hour. They are brought to trial by the two different kinds of police, the 
peace preservation police and the constabulary police, who search the houses of 
suspected persons, or on their patroles at night meet with persons out of their houses. 
They are brought before a magistrate, who, unless it appears to be a very clear 
case, commits them, taking the information of the person who has taken them up. 
They are brought afterwards to trial, and generally those police men are the persons 
who give evidence against them. They show that they searched their houses, that 
they were not within, and that they afterwards took them up when they had an 
opportunity, or they prove that they took them up at night, finding them out of 
their houses, on the high road, or elsewhere ; that is a very short case, which is 
easily made out. The prisoner then is called upon to show to the court that he 
had some reasonable excuse, or, in the words of the Act of Parliament, some lawful 
or proper occasion, for being out of his house at that hour, after the proclamation 
had required him to remain within ; he produces his witnesses to establish that fact, 
and then generally the trial closes. Sometimes he produces witnesses to character ; 
and then it may, in reply, be necessary, and sometimes is, to give contradictory 
evidence with respect to the man’s character. Then generally in any serious case, 
or in a case where there is any doubt in the mind of any of the persons composing the 
court, we retire into a chamber, and we discuss the business there. I give them first a 
short charge upon the occasion, directing their attention to what is the real point in the 
case; if it be a question of legal difficulty, explaining to them what I conceive to be 
the law upon the subject ; if it is a question of fact, merely directing their attention 
to the fact which appears to be in controversy, and begging them to weigh the 
evidence on both sides ; then they all discuss the case, and give their opinions one 
after another. After I think they have discussed it sufficiently, I then ask them the 
200. K question, 
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M Blacker, Esq. question, do they wish to deliberate any longer upon it ? — if they say no, I then collect 
the sense of them, and if there happens to be a difference among them, which there 
24 May, sometimes is, I collect their opinions by dividing them, and generally act according 

1824. to the majority, always in case of acquittals, and generally in case of convictions. 

We then return into court, and I, as the organ of the court, pronounce the sentence 
either of conviction or acquittal. Afterwards, if any circumstance arises, a case 
which has occurred sometimes, as that a party has come unprepared and rashly put 
himself on his trial, saying that he was ready, and afterwards finding out that some 
of his witnesses did not attend, we have again inquired into the transaction, and 
have called the witnesses before us in private, not trying the question again, but to 
see whether there was any reason to think we should not have come to that decision 
if the witnesses had been there, or persons had come forward to establish a good 
character; and for the man, whenever we saw any ground to think we had been 
wrong before, by desire of the magistrates, I have always applied to the Lord 
Lieutenant for a pardon, and I have never known such an application unsuccessful. 

Has the attendance of magistrates in those two counties in which you have acted 
been pretty numerous ?—' Yes, the attendance has been greater in the county of 
Cork, when we sat at Mallow, than elsewhere; the next best in Cork at Fermov ; 
and the least of all at Cork itself. Being a much larger place, and not . so muck 
disturbed, the disturbances have not come home so much to their feelings, as in the 
case of those who live in the more remote parts of the country. In lipperary, the 
attendance has been also very good, both at Cashel and at Nenagh, which were the 
two places where I have sat. My rule was generally not to sit with less than six in 
any case which was at all serious, and I have had from six up to thirty ; it has been 
very seldom that there were not twelve or fourteen, except in Cork. 

Has due attention been paid to your opinion and advice ? — I think so. 

Do you think a man has as fair a trial before this court as before the ordinary- 
tribunals?— I think he has ; with this exception, that in this case a majority decides, 
whereas in the ordinary courts a single opinion will prevent a conviction. 

When the sentences are passed, are they subject to any revision ?— They are 
frequently. An application is sometimes made either to me individually, or to any 
of the magistrates ; we then, as I have already mentioned, inquire into the case 
again, and satisfy ourselves whether we have been right or not; or in the more 
ordinary case an application is made to the Lord Lieutenant, and he uniformly, 

I believe, forwards those applications to me, desiring a report from me as to the 
circumstances, and the reasons of the conviction, and whether I approved of it, and 
also to consider further any circumstances that may be mentioned in the memorial, 
and see how far they might change my sentiments with respect to the trial. I have 
always made it a rule, where it was founded on any statement as to new facts or 
character which have come out afterwards, also to consult with the magistrates, first 
requesting permission from the Lord Lieutenant to do so. If it was a legal question, 

I decided myself; but I did not on a question of fact. I called the magistrates 
together, and stated to them the application, and the grounds of it, and that the Lord 
Lieutenant had desired my opinion upon it, and that I thought it right to see them, and 
learn what their sentiments were; and then we carne to a conclusion, either recom- 
mending them to mercy on the new statement of facts, or persevered in the conviction. 

Have any persons been tried by means of juries under the Insurrection Act before 
you? — None. 

Do you know whether persons tried in counties in which the Insurrection Act has 
been in operation before the ordinary court at the assizes for outrages have been 
convicted by the juries before whom they were tried ? — Y es, they have. 

In all cases where there was reason for the conviction? — It is impossible for me 
to answer that question, not being present at the trial, or hearing the evidence; but 
I have not heard any complaints of juries not doing their duty at the assizes. 

If juries have done their duty at the assizes on the trials of persons accused of 
outrages, do you not think that juries would likewise do their duty if persons 
were tried under the Insurrection Act by means of them? — I am afraid not, in 
all cases. The persons who act as jurymen at the assizes come very olten 
from. parts which are not much affected by the Insurrection Act; for example in 
Cork, persons about Cork could easily be got who were not under apprehension ; 
but if we were; sitting at Mallow, then juries must come lrom the neighbourhood, 
and those persons, I apprehend, would be under great apprehension. - ' 

Must you of necessity have juries from the neighbourhood? — No ; but it would 
be attended with great inconvenience to bring them from a distance^ and keep them 

from 
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from flaV to day : besides that there would be a great inconvenience as to witnesses. 
In coses such as serving threatening notices, and so on, not peculiar to the Insur- 
r^“on Act, the witnesses are with great difficulty got to attend ; in murders par- 

-ticularly, the witnesses cannot be got, though the parties are known . 

Is there the same difficulty in obtaining witnesses at the assizes Xes, there is , 
in a great many cases they escape altogether without prosecution. I have had a 
curious specimen before myself of the state of the country in that res P ect ' “ f 61 ® 0 ” 
was tried before me for being out of his house at night ; his sister “me forward o 
state that he was absent on account of a charge ot murder, and that he had been 
tried upon that charge (having stood his trial after remaining out of the country for 
some time), and was let go at large for want of prosecution I « he was 

acquitted, can you show that he was absent on account of the murder, or do you 
know that a murder had been committed. She said she was present, and saw him 
kill the man with his spade at his own door, at ten o clock in the morning in a 
village ; that he fled immediately after, and never returned to his family except by 
stealth for half an hour at a time, and that he was concea ed in the neighbourhood 
I asked how could that be ; had not he some farm in his hands ? Yes. W ho took 
care of his farm? She said that the neighbours came before chapebtime on Sunday 
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morning, and worked from six to ten. 

for it? She said she gave them no payment, they worked for him for chanty, because 
he was an unfortunate man. Now in that case, and in two or three others which 
appeared before me, they remained out of their houses for a certain time, until they 
had opportunities of getting off the witnesses, either by persuasion, or intimidation, 
which was considered the most frequent means, and then they came in and appeared, 
and were ready to take their trial, and were acquitted for want of prosecution. 

What has the absence of witnesses to do with trial by jury.?- lhat requires son# 
explanation. The great use of that clause, which I have alluded to already, which 
is the most operative clause, is that it prevents crime, requiring them to stay within 
their houses, or supposing they do not stay within their houses, this affords the 
means of conviction more readily if the crime was perpetrated at night. If a house 
be attacked, you cannot get any of the witnesses who were present at the outrage being 
committed who will come forward ; although they know them, they are afraid ; but 
the police being out at night catch those men on their return from the perpetration 
of the offence ; those police men can always be had as witnesses, and they come 
forward and give the evidence of their being out, and then it lies upon the party to 
show why he was out, and thereby the witnesses to the actual outrages under that 
clause are dispensed with, and the man is bound to establish his own innocence on 
its being shown that be was out at night. 

Might not the police equally well give their evidence before the jury s— Certainly. 

Is there any objection which occurs to you, except the bringing persons from a 
distance, to the trying persons under the Insurrection Act by means of a jury ?— 
There would be a great difficulty in getting a sufficient jury for that purpose ; there 
must be objections allowed to the jury, as in the ordinary course of trials ; and 
people of that class of life could not be got to attend. 

The objection, as you are understood, is one of inconvenience only?— Yes; 
supposing respectable jurymen can be got to attend, free from all kind of fear, and 
in sufficient numbers, the offences might be tried by a jury ; but supposing a jury 
remained out, there must be a jury in their place to proceed. 

Supposing you could get the same description of jury as there are at the assizes, do 
you think there would be an objection to trial by jury?— No, if the same description 
of jury could be got ; but they must come from distant undisturbed parts of 
the country. 

As they do to the assizes? — Yes, as they may do to the assizes, or may not. 

What is your opinion, whether it would be possible to get juries together when a 
county is proclaimed for the purpose of trying offenders ?— I think not. 

How frequently have the courts been held under the Insurrection Act?— With me 
generally every other month ; I generally remain for about a month or five or six 
weeks in the country, going round the different towns ; I have five towns to go to, 
six, at one time. ... _ „ 

For how many days together?— Generally one day was sufficient to dispose ot all 
the business at each place ; but there were olten a number that were not ready for 
their trial, and we indulge them, if they said their witnesses were not in attendance 
till the next time. 1 never refused to postpone a trial, nor never required any 

affidavit of the facts. , r 

* o You 



I 'asked her how could she afford to pay them 
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M Blacker, Esq. You attend at five different places Yes, two in Tipperary and three in Cork. 

]f it were possible to assemble juries for trials under the Insurrection Act, do you 

24 May, think the purposes of justice would be better answered than they are at present ?— 

3824. x think not; I never saw a fairer tribunal than the magistrates; one more in- 

clined generally to do what is right, or discussing the case better ; and I think 
in one respect they have a great advantage over juries, that of the legal person 
who is presiding in the court going into the room with them ; in the ordinary case 
the jury, after getting a charge from the judge, withdraws ; with us, the judge goes 
in with them. I have seen repeated instances, after I have given them a charge 
and sufficiently, as I thought, explained it according to my own judgment, where 
on discussion it appeared that some of them were quite ignorant of the application 
of what I had said to them ; that happens with the better class of country gentlemen, 
and certainly therefore it must happen with a lower description of people. 

On the same grounds would it not be advisable, in your opinion, to dispense 
altogether with the trial by jury, and to try offences by the judge and magistrates 

on ly p x know that if the argument is pushed it must come to that, but there are 

inconveniences in that which could not be counterbalanced by the advantages ; it is 
only in extraordinary times when extraordinary remedies are necessary that such 
a tribunal ought to be resorted to. 

Do you think it would be generally advantageous that the judge should go out 
with the jury to consider of the verdict?— I do not say that the advantages to arise 
from that would counterbalance the other inconveniences : it is the wise principle of 
our constitution to keep judge and juries separate, and to guard against any improper 
exercise of authority or corruption in the judge; but I mention it as an advantage 
which certainly comes within my own knowledge, and which may certainly be useful 
in such times as these. 

Would the description of persons who usually compose juries be more exposed to 
intimidation in the discharge of their duty than magistrates? — A great deaL more; 
they are much more exposed. A magistrate in general lives in a slated house, but 
the common people live in a thatched cabin, where any person who chooses to 
exercise his malice may do it even under the Insurrection Act, in nineteen cases out 
of twenty, with the chances much in favour of his escape. All he has to do is to 
take a kettle with a half-burnt turf, run across three or four fields, put it under the 
thatch, and run back and get to bed, and there he is whenever the police come. 

You therefore confine your observation, with respect to the trial of those offences 
by juries or by a bench of magistrates, to those disturbed districts, and to the 

circumstances of the country?— Yes, certainly. 

In your practice as a barrister, have you ever known offences of an insurrectionary 
nature tried by jury? — As a barrister I go the northern circuit; the same kind of 
case has been tried there, there is no doubt of it. 

Have verdicts been obtained? — Yes. 

Have you ever heard any complaints of the composition of juries? — No, none. 

As far as your experience goes juries have always been fairly struck? — I think 
so ; I never heard any complaint that there was any system pursued which led to 
any unfair decisions of jurors. 

They have generally been composed indiscriminately of Catholics and Protestants: 
— Always, I understood, of those that were found in that class of life out of which 
jurymen were taken. 

In the cases which have come under your observation you have perceived no 
difference in the facility of obtaining a conviction where the party accused has been 
a Protestant, or vice versa ? — None. 

As far as your experience goes you never had any reason to doubt the impartial admi- 
nistration of justice in the ordinary courts of justice in any part of Ireland ? — None: 

What has generally been the conduct of jurors in trials affecting the interests of 
landlord and tenant? — If there is any inclination, it is certainly towards the tenant. 

Is it to such an extent as to make covenants in leases inoperative ? — Not altoge- 
ther; but generally speaking as to all covenants for penal rent particularly, the highly 
penal covenants which lead to a forfeiture, on which our law says the leaning ought 
always to be against the landlord, there is such leaning of the juries against him. 

Covenants against underletting? — Yes ; or assigning, aliening. If the consequence 
is the forfeiture of the interest, there a court is at liberty to consider whether the 
parties afterwards may not. have assented to the underletting or assigning; and 
where that is. left, to a jury, very little evidence weighs with them : they consider 
very light circumstances as evidence of an assent to it, or of a waiver. 
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Do vou think it would be expedient to alter the law in that respect?— No ; I do M. Blacker, Z!», 

not see how any alteration can be made. I think the only efficient way of proceeding ' 

is not to let the consequence be of a very penal nature, but to put a very small addi- May, 

tional rent which will make it the interest of the tenant not to assign or underlet, '“M- 

and which will give only a fair compensation to the landlord for the injury he may 
be supposed to sustain by the introduction of a new tenant. 

A vast deal of the distress of Ireland has, in your opinion, arisen from the mode 
of sub-letting?— Yes ; I think from that, and the creation of small freeholds for the 



purpose of electioneering. _ ^ 

Which is the most efficient of the two Acts, the Peace Preservation Act, or the 
Constabulary Act?— I think the Constabulary Act is the most approved of; but 
under the Constabulary Act the men have been in a great measure selected out 
of the peace preservation police, whose numbers are diminished. 

Are the two in operation in the same counties in Ireland ?— They are, in Tip- 
perary and in Cork; I understand they have about 200 in each of the peace 
preservation police. 

Under the Peace Preservation Act the police men report to the chiet magistrate 



only, and attend only to his orders?— Yes. 

Under the Constabulary Act the constables report to all the magistrates indis- 
criminately?— They attend to their directions, they are under their jurisdiction, 
they are in some respect in the place of ordinary constables. 

Does not some difficulty arise from that division of authority ? — I think there 
does ; there is a head to them, but he has a very extensive jurisdiction, and is hardly 
capable, I should think, of attending to all the individual cases which may be put. 
Mr. Willcocks and Major Powell are in this office. 

Does his power extend over all the police men and constables ? — No ; it extends 
over the constabulary force only. 

Under the Peace Preservation Act the police men are appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, are they not? — Yes, they are under persons appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant ; they are appointed by the persons who have the command of them. 

Would it not, in your opinion, be convenient to consolidate the provisions of all 
the Acts relating to the police of Ireland, and to pass one Act only, adapted equally 
to peaceable and to disturbed times, with a power of extending the number of 
police men in proportion to the requirement ? — I believe at present there is a power 
of increasing the constabulary force to a larger extent than sixteen to a barony, 
■which is the ordinary allowance, and that that would be resorted to if the Peace 
Preservation Act was not in force, which supplies that deficiency, and which was 



a ready-formed establishment when the other began to operate. 

Do not you think the Constabulary Act, if extended, would supersede the Peace 
Preservation Act altogether ?— I think it might. 

Would it not be better to have one Act than two?-Probably itwouldbe more simple. 

The Constabulary Act is not materially different from the Act of 27 Geo. Ill, is 
it ? — I do not exactly know what the differences are. 

You stated that juries lean in general to the tenants against landlords, and par- 
ticularly so in case of forfeiture ; where forfeiture has been incurred, or a penalty 
of an increased rent, do you remember any instance of a jury finding for a land- 
lord p — J cannot say that I recollect any instance at this moment ; but I am sure 
instances have occurred where landlords have recovered a highly penal rent. 

Do you conceive that the great mass of findings by juries are against landlords 
in< the cases referred to ? — Yes, I conceive that whenever any such case is left to a 
jury by a judge, and an.opportunity given to them to find for the tenant, they would be 
disposed to find for him. But I do not say that they would do so against the charge 
of the judge altogether, if such matter as 1 now mentioned was not left to them. 

Do you think that any extension of the police force now acting in Ireland would 
make it safe to dispense with the Insurrection Act ? — I think not, none in mo- 
deration ; one cannot say, that if the country was covered with force it might not ; 
but if there were ever so many, it is utterly impossible to watch every field in the 
country ; and there is such facility of perpetrating the crimes they have resorted . 
to, that it requires the clause in the Act of Parliament with relation to their being 
at-home at night to put them down at all ; even with that there is great difficulty, 
and particularly at the commencement of the operation of the Act. Thus I have 
heard from Kilkenny, that crimes are committing all round there, but they have 
no trials ; they can bring no person to justice. And when it is considered that the 
whole population of the county nearly resort to crimes of that sort, such as burning 
k 3 and» 
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M. Blacker, Esq . and houghing of cattle, posting threatening notices, and that they can be com- 

j mitted in secret when no witness is present, it must be seen that it is difficult to put 

24 May, it down. There is a great facility of committing crimes of that description, even 

1834. w h en t he police go out at night; there is not a cabin in which there is not a cur 

dog and the advance of the police is known before for half a mile ; and the insur- 
ants often send out a patrol, who report to them, and watch the police going out 
of the town, keep before them to a certain distance, or follow after them ; and it is 
often well known, in spite of the police, where they are going; the very noise of 
their movement in the stillness of the night is heard at a great distance ; and the 
only way they have to succeed, where they have no information, is to take their 
chance of coming in contact with those parties by remaining quiet in the ditch, and 
coming out upon them on a sudden. . 

Do not you think that the disorders in Ireland principally arise from the dis- 
tressed condition of the people ? — I do ; I think that is the primary cause. 

Do you look forward to any period at which it will be safe to dispense with 
the Insurrection Act, without previously effecting some great improvement in the 
condition of the people ?— No ; I think occasional times will ocur, unless there is 
a change in the condition of the country, when it would be necessary to recur to 
the Insurrection Act ; but I think, if the population of the country were diminished, 
or their employment increased, and the religious differences of the country put 
an end to, there would be a prospect of great prosperity in the country. 

You have said, that tranquillity cannot be preserved without occasionally resort- 
ing to the Insurrection Act ; you do not mean that the powers of the Act should 
be kept constantly in exercise ? — No. 

You have said, that the distressed condition of the people will always have 
a tendency to produce that state of things in which the application of the Insur- 
rection Act may become necessary ? — Yes ; but if the causes of that distress should 
be removed, either, by diminishing that tendency to increase population which exists 
in Ireland, or by giving them employment, that would make a great difference. 

You spoke of religions differences; do you apprehend that religious differences have 
much to do with the disturbances in the south of Ireland? — Indeed I do ; I think 
the disturbances would have commenced as they did if there had been no religious 
differences ; but I think that afterwards, when they arrived at a degree of maturity, 
they took a religious tinge, and that the ferocity of the outrages has been much in- 
creased and aggravated by religious differences among the inhabitants ot the country. 

Have the outrages been committed solely against Protestants? — No, not solely ; 
but I think more against Protestants than Catholics, and that a great deal has been 
tolerated in Catholics that would not have been in Protestants. 

If a Catholic stranger came in and took land, would there not be the same 
disposition to commit an outrage upon his property as upon the property of a 
Protestant ? — There would be a disposition, whether to the same extent I cannot 
say ; I should rather say not ; but there would be a disposition, certainly. 

Have the Catholic police men conducted themselves as well as the Protestant ? 

I have never seen any difference. 

And the Catholic clergy ? — I mentioned before, that there were some of them 
that were very loyal and well-disposed men ; there were some who were neutral, 
that did nothing one way or the other; and some of them, who I heard (for I took 
my account from the gentlemen in the country) were considered as rather disposed 
to support the disturbances ; and a distinction has been stated to me in the country 
among the magistrates, that they generally remarked that the priests who have been 
educated abroad were of a better description than those who have been educated 
at Maynooth, and they attributed that to the difference of the circumstance of their 
education ; being sent abroad, it was necessary that they should have some means 
of going abroad, and that insured a better description of persons ; and then they 
went to a country where loyalty was quite the fashion of the country, and were pre- 
vented from brooding over their own grievances at home ; and they were not so 
exclusively separated from the rest of the world as they are at Maynooth. 

What description of persons have been the prime movers of those disorders ? - 
They have been of all possible descriptions ; those who got to the head of them were 
artizans or men in certain trades, or small farmers, and some of a different description. 

What do you suppose to have been their object ? — Their object, I think, was to 
get possession of the land, in the outset. 

There was nothing of religious fanaticism in that? — No ; to get possession of the 
land, and to pay.no rent, nor no tithes; to become the proprietors of the soil. 
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Do vou conceive that for the purpose of effecting their object, which was solely 
directed against property, they took advantage of the religious difference of the 

neoDle ? I do. I never heard an instance, for example, of a Protestant being 

concerned in them ; and I never heard an instance of a Catholic priest being 
attacked by them ; which are two strong facts. I will not say that a possible case 
may not occur, or that even the profession of a Catholic priest would save him, 
under all circumstances, if he was very active against them ; but the case has never 
occurred in my counties. , „ r , , , . , , 

In point of fact, the Protestants in the south of Ireland are of a more respectable 

description than the Catholics of a higher class?— Yes, they are. 

Have you ever heard of the magistrates in the south of Ireland taking bribes, or 
improperly executing their duties?— Very often; but I do not allude in that to 
latter times. In both the counties in which I am acquainted, there have been 
a frreat many magistrates removed, and a very wholesome purifying of the magis- 
trates has taken place by the chancellor ; I cannot state the number, but I should 
on conjecture imagine there are not less than from twelve to twenty removed in 
each of those two counties. 

Were they all removed for improper practices? — Generally for unfitness. 

Were not some of those magistrates who were removed, persons who had been 
appointed as magistrates, being officers in the army, or persons who had ceased to 
be resident since their appointment ? — There w’ere a good many of that description, 
but I do not include them in those numbers I have now mentioned. 

You mean either for malversation or unfitness ? — Yes. 

Have all those magistrates been removed, to whom such misconduct was attri- 
buted ? — All who came within my acquaintance. I should feel it my duty, in my 
situation, if I found any remaining, to report them ; at present I do not know any 
magistrate in those counties who acts corruptly in the execution of his duty, and 
I make it my business to inquire. 

Since that purification you have not known of any act of corruption?— No; 
I know of eight renewals in one of the counties on my own representation. 

In which county is that?— The county of Tipperary. 

What is the total number of magistrates in the county of Tipperary?— I do not 
know ; but there is a great number. 

What proportion did the magistrates removed bear to the total number of 
magistrates? — A very small proportion ; at first magistrates were removed by the 
chancellor calling the” judges together; the lists were examined, and each judge con- 
tributed the information he had from going the circuit, and they decided upon them 
in that way, and there were a great many of them struck out upon that occasion. 

Among the outrages which nave come under your knowledge, have any of them 
been directed against occasional visitors, travellers, persons going to Killarney,- or 
on any tours? — No; in no instance. 

What, in your opinion, would be the feeling of the people towards persons who 
established manufactures, and employed the people in the south of Ireland ?— They 
would establish them, I am afraid, with considerable risk at present; the only 
instance which I have known of establishments of that kind under English influence 
and management, was at Dripsey, near Cork. 

Are there many Catholic gentlemen among the magistrates of.Cork and I ipperary ? 
— There are some, but they are not so numerous as the Protestants. 

Are there many Catholic gentry in those counties of sufficient rank to be on the 
magistracy, and who are not so? — No, I believe not. ' 

Among those who were removed for misconduct, were there any Catholics ? — Yes. 

Many in proportion to the whole number? — I cannot exactly say what the 
proportion would be ; but I know there were some. 

Is there a considerable disinclination in men of property to be magistrates, on 
account of the trouble and responsibility? — There was not on that account only, 
but because the companions they had in office were often improper men, with 
whom they wished not to act. But I believe the circumstance of the purification of 
the magistrates has induced some, who declined before, now to accept the commission 
of the peace. 

Were not some of those who were removed, persons who had been in a situation 
of respectability in point of property, but who, from the change of times, had lost 
their property r — Certainly. 

Were there not others who had no claim to respectability on the ground of pro- 
perty or any other ground ? — Certainly there were. 



M. Blacker, Esq. 
24 May, 
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ilf. Blacker, Esq. Are you aware what had led to the appointment of such persons ? — If I should 

- ^ mention any one cause, I should mention electioneering ; the same cause that leads 

■J4 May, to the elective franchise of forty shillings being extended. 

182+. Which, you have stated, you consider as one of the great operative causes of the 

misery of the lower classes in Ireland? — -Yes; one of the causes of that increasing 
population, which is one of the causes of the misery of Ireland ; for a poor man in 
Ireland, if he has an acre or two of ground, which will furnish him with the means 
of subsistence by potatoes, marries, knowing he has the physical means of support; 
and he looks to a pig, or to a little patch of oats, for paying the rent, or takes his 
chance of any little labour he may get for that purpose. 

If the potatoe crop is spoiled, what resort has the peasant ? — None, but charity. 

How is he. paid for his labour? — He is paid for his labour, I believe, in money, 
unless he is a cottier tenant of some great man near him; and then it is very often 
set off against the rent and an account kept. 

It is not at all an unfrequent mode of letting land, to grant a cottage and a piece 
of garden, and to have a portion of labour for it, is it ? — I believe it is generally set 
off; it comes in effect to the same; he is supposed to get so much for his labour, 
and it is set off against his rent. 

Is it an uncommon thing to set him to work at a certain price per day, for the 
person of whom he holds the land?— I do not know that there is any precise regula- 
tion in writing; but it is so undersood, and he would be turned out if he did not 
do it. 

Then in fact he receives no money from year’s end to year’s end ? — No ; unless 
the balance is in his favour. 

How should you define the term cottier tenant ? — A cottier tenant holds a very 
small piece of ground, sufficient merely for the subsistence of himself and his family, 
lives upon the spot, and has no person under him, and generally speaking he is also 
obliged to work for his landlord. It is a small description of tenant, derived from 
the word cot. 

What quantity of land would entitle the tenant to the appellation of a small 
farmer ?— I consider any one who has twenty or thirty or forty acres, a small far- 
mer ; any thing above a cottier. 

There are some much smaller, who are called farmers in Ireland, are there not ? 
— Yes, a good deal depends upon the situation. 

In the case of a small farmer, does he build his own habitation, or does the land- 
lord build it for him generally? — He always builds it himself. 

Does the tenant repair at his own cost, or does the landlord repair ? — The tenant. 

Are you acquainted with the subdivision called Conacre? — I am. 

Will you have the goodness to explain it ? — It is a certain quantity of ground, a 
small quantity generally, w hich is let at a high rent to the person for the season, and 
sometimes the person who sets it takes the manure along with it ; sometimes it is 
very old meadow or pasture ground that does not require to be manured, and then 
under those circumstances it bears a very high price, 61 . 7 /. 8/. or 9/. an acre. 

Do not you consider it generally the system in Ireland to exact from the labourer 
the greatest possible rent that he can pay, leaving him bare subsistence ? — That 
would differ very much ; as to the higher classes of landlords, that would not apply 
as a just observation, for I think they are always disposed fairly to let a man have 
what is reasonable, according to his situation and wants ; but as to the middle-man, 
or the proprietor of a small quantity of land, I think they are very often extremely 
rigorous, and would exact as much as they could, leaving the man barely sufficient 
to subsist upon. 

In point of fact, is not the reservation to the tenant generally barely sufficient for 
his subsistence? — Yes, that would be the general observation as to all, except the 
highest order of landlords, who are attentive to their tenants. 

Do you consider that consequence which you say has been derived from the exten- 
sion of freeholds, by the subdivision of land, and which you say has increased the 
misery by extending the population, to have operated to a great degree? — I do, 
to a melancholy degree. 

. The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Wednesday next, one o’clock. 



V, 
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The LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

MAJOR GEORGE WARBURTON is called in, and examined 
as follows : 

WHAT is your official situation ? — I am inspector of police in the province of Evidence on the 
Connaught, and the county of Clare in the province of Munster. oftheD^urbajaces 

When were you appointed to that situation? — In October last. in Ireland. 

What was your situation previous to that timer — I was chief magistrate of the 

county of Clare. - r Major 

From what period ? — From the year 1816. George Warburion. 

Have the goodness to explain what you mean by the situation of chief magistrate? 

- — Under the Peace Preservation Bill of the 54th of Geo. 3d- I am inspector under 
the Constabulary Bill. 

Were you in the situation of chief magistrate in the county of Clare at the time 
when the Insurrection Act was put in force in part of that county ? — I was. 

Will you describe the state of that part of the county at the time when the In- 
surrection Act was put in force in it? — The Insurrection Act is only in force in two 
baronies in that county ; and previous to the application of the measure, that part 
of the county was in a very disturbed state, and outrages committed almost every 
night. 

What was the nature of the outrages committed at that time ? — There were a 
great number of burnings, both of houses, haggards, and cattle ; threatening notices 
were served ; and a variety of other outrages, such as houghing cattle and sheep. 

Were any murders committed ? — Murders .were not frequent in Clare ; there 
were some. 

In what baronies in the county of Clare was the Insurrection Act put in force? 

— Irj the baronies of Tullagh and Bunratty, in the eastern part towards Limerick. 

Was there, among the higher and middling classes, a general apprehension of 
danger at that time? — Very general. 

Did this apprehension appear to you to be well founded?— Indeed it was very 
well justified by the circumstances of the country at the time. 

Has the state of those baronies improved since the Insurrection Act was put in 
force ? — has improved very much, and almost immediately after the enforce- 
ment of the measure, there was a very decided improvement. 

Did you attribute the improvement to the operation of the Insurrection Act ?• — 

Certainly I did. ' ... 

In what manner do you conceive it operated towards producing that improve- 
ment? — It prevented the peasantry from assembling at night; there were two or 
three very salutary examples made, of persons known to be disturbers of the public 
peace. And by preventing the people from assembling at night to commit those 
outrages, of course they ceased. 

Do you conceive the same improvement could have been produced by the 
operation of the force under the Constabulary and Peace Preservation Bills ? — They 
were in active operation for a considerable time previously to the enforcement of the 
Insurrection Act, and were found to be ineffectual. 

; Do you think the operation of the Act could be safely suspended in those 
baronies? — I do not think it could. 

Do you think the Act might be permitted to expire without danger ?— Indeed 
I think it would be a most dangerous measure to allow it to expire at present. 

Do you think it possible to maintain tranquillity in the disturbed parts of 
Ireland, if the government had not the power of enforcing that Act t — I think- 
the power of enforcing that Act in many instances has been very effectual. There 
200. L & 
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Major is one particular instance that came within my own observation, where the threat of 
George iVurburion. imposing the Act had the desired effect. 

'*■ — ~ — J What do you consider would be the consequence of the expiiation of the Act? 
—I very much fear that outrages would continue and increase in numbers. 

On what do you ground that apprehension ? — I reason from what occurred pre- 
vious to the application of the measure ; outrages were increasing till checked by the 
application of the measure, therefore I presume that they would increase again if 
they had not the same check. . • •, 

When you state that the situation of the country is improved, do you merely refer 
to outrages being less frequent, or that there is any increased disposition in the 
minds of the people towards tranquillity r— I merely mean that outrages are less 
frequent. . 

Were the outrages that were committed equally levelled against Catholics and 
Protestants? — Equally, I think. 

Were they levelled chiefly against landlords, or against persons who came to 
occupy tenements from which the previous tenants had been expelled ? — I think 
they were levelled against both ; that they were Iqvqlled against the parties acting 
under the arrangement with the la.ndl.prd, and against the landlord for making the 
arrangements, in many cases that occurred. 

Were many of the outrages directed against the clergy, or against the collectors 
of tithes?— Many of them against tithe proctors; there were not many of them 
against the clergy, I think. 

Po you meap the tithe proctors as distinguished, from the tithe farmers ?— Yes ; 
and in many eases the tithe proctor acts under his agreement with the proprietor; 
in cases where there are but small tithe concerns it very frequently occurs that the 
person taking the tithes acts himself in the capacity of collector of the tithes. 

At the time of the Insurrection Act being put in force in those two baronies in the 
county of Glare, were there any local cans.es which gave, rise to the disturbances? — 

I do not think there were any local causes to create disturbance in that part of the 
country more than another Clare has, been added to my district in consequence 
qf my haying the superintendence of it for SO long % period previous, to the new 
arrangement. 

Have yon attended the trials under the Insurrection Act?’— I have attended trials 
under the Insurrection Act in Limerick, Cork, and Clare. 

Has the attendance of the magistrates been numerous,? — -Very numerous generally, 
in Clare particularly ; being a magistrate for those three counties, I was sent with 
Mr. Justice Torrens into Cork, at the time he went to administer the Insurrection 
Act there, and staid with him for about three months in that district. 

As far as you could judge from your attendance on the trials under the Insur- 
rection Act, do you conceive the men have as fair a trial before that court as before 
the ordinary tribunals ? — Indeed I conceive the men could not have a fairer trial 1 
than under the Insurrection Act ; in fact it undergoes three distinct inquiries. 

Have the goodness to state what they are? — First, an inquiry by the magistrate 
previous to the committal, then, an inquirity before the court ; and in case of any 
objection whatever arising, it is referred to the Lord Lieutenant, who makes a very 
minute inquiry indeed afterwards. 

Do you conceive that in the baronies where the Insurrection Act has-heea 
enforced, or any other places where you have had- an opportunity of observing its 
administration, the lawful avocations of the peasantry have been interrupted? — As. 
far as I have seen in Clare, they certainly have not; in the other counties I merely 
was occasionally attending the court, and ha.d not an opportunity oi seeing the detail 
of it, so well as in Clare. 

Jn \yhat manner do you conceive the Insurrection Act operates more effectually 
in preserving the peace of the county, than the Constabulary Act, or the- Peace 
Preservation Act ? — The Constabulary or the Peace Preservation Act have no power 
beyond that of enforcing the ordinary process of the law : by the other they have 
the power of . restraining . people from collecting at night, or from being absent from 
their habitations;- it prevents their having the power of doing mischief in fact. 

Does the enforcement of the Insurrection Act interfere with, the lawful and. useful 
occupations of the people ? — I do not think i.t dpes. 

Arc you acquainted with, the state of, the. ad j pining county of Galway?— My 
appointment to Galway hag been of very recent; date,; but it, is perfectly quiet, as far 
as my knowledge of it goes. : 

, Has 
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Has it not been considerably disturbed at a very recent period ?— In the year 1820 
it was very much disturbed, and very generally disturbed. 

By what means was that dssturbance checked ?— There was an overpowering 
military force sent into the country. I think 5,000 men ; there was a very large 
establishment of police ; there were some very useful examples made at the assizes, 
of persons who had been instrumental in creating those disturbances; and when the 
people found that they could not resist the force opposed to them, they were very 
soon brought under control. 

You mean that you attribute the check given to those disturbances, rather to the 
.presence of a large military force, and an increased police, than to the exertions of 
the local magistracy ? — I should have corrected myself, and added that the exertions 
of the local magistrates were very great indeed at that time. 

Do you not conceive, that those exertions had a very great, if not a predominant 
share in putting down the disturbances? — I should say a predominant share. 

Did you find the local magistracy of the county of Clare, on your first going into 
that county, in a state of general and active exertion ?— W hen I first went to the 
county of Clare in 1816, my duties were confined to a limited district of that county, 
and in that district there were very few local magistrates, I believe not more than 
two or three, and those gentlemen certainly had no means of enforcing the laws at 

that time. , , , f 

Will you explain what you mean to state, by saying they had no means ot en- 
forcing them ?— The local constabulary force, at that time, was of a very bad de- 
scription indeed, and such as was quite unequal to coping with persons engaged in 
disturbances. They could not enforce the magistrates warrants, or assist them 

Cffi Are you of opinion then, that the exertions used by the local magistrates in that 
district, had, at the time you are alluding to, been as great as they could be, with 
any effect for the purpose of putting down disturbances?— I can only judge from 
circumstances; when I went there, there were a vast number of offenders, against 
whom the magistrates had received informations that were outstanding, and they 
could not be apprehended : when I went down, some of the magistrates came for- 
ward, assisted me very efficiently, and were out at nights with me in endeavouring 
to get those persons apprehended. 

Are you acquainted with any instances in which the magistrates have not pro- 
ceeded according to law ; any cases connected with the apprehension and convic- 
tion of offenders?— Under the Insurrection Act, I know no instance of a magistrate 
.acting incorrectly. , , , j . 

Do you in the' ordinary course of the law r— In the ordinary course of the law 
there were certainly magisterial acts that were not regular ; there were a variety of 
proceedings, such as receiving counter informations, and things of that kind, which 
-would take a long time to detail ; but, in those cases, certainly, there were several 
magistrates who did not act correctly. - 

Are you acquainted with any instance in which a person was supposed to have 
been illegally transported by a magistrate?— I am ; an instance, in which a ma- 
gistrate transported a female without any legal authority. 

Will you state the circumstances, as far as you are acquainted with them?— 
A female was carried off from the Shannon by a magistrate, and put- on board 
a ship which was then actually under sail for America, and was sent to America 

^ Without any legal proceeding whatever ?— Without any legal proceeding. 

In what year did that lake place ?— I cannot precisely recollect the year ; I think 

probably the year 1819, but lam not clear upon that subject. 

Do you know whether the person so transported was sent for back, by the go- 
vernment?— It became my duty to represent the circumstance to government, when 
it came to my knowledge; and I was ordered to investigate the facts and report 
upon it; I did so; a legal proceeding was immediately ordered by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant;’ the person was Set for from America, did return to the country, and pro- 
secuted the individual. , .. . T ... 

What was the result of the prosecution? — He was found guilty, and, i believe, 
■subjected to imprisonment and a fine; I do not exactly recollect the precise terms 
of the sentence ; I believe some palliating circumstances were found in his case 

Is he still in the commission ?— lie was, immediately on my report, deprived ot 
the commission, -previous td his trial. Y 
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' Are you acquainted with any instances in which fines or presents have been im- 
properly received by magistrates ? — I cannot say that I am acquainted with in- 
stances in which either have been received ; no instances have come within my 
own knowledge or observation. I have heard. that such was the. case, but I would 
not state it from my own knowledge, because I consider if it had come officially 
before me in such a way that I could represent it, it would have been my duty to 
have done so. 

Does an opinion prevail in the country, among the people, that such practices 
have taken place? — It does not now ; it did. 

To what period do you allude, when you state that it did ? — I allude to the 
period previous to the revision of the magistracy. 

Are you acquainted with any instances, in which persons in the situation of ma- 
gistrates have resisted or evaded legal proceedings directed against themselves ? — 
I have known of instances, but those persons are not now in the commission of the 



peace. 

Will you describe those instances? — There was one instance, in which an under- 
sheriff had made a seizure of the property of a magistrate, to satisfy some decree.-; 
he was resisted, and the property rescued ; the under-sheriff applied to me after- 
wards for assistance to enforce the decree, which I gave. 

How long is since the magistracy was revised ? — I think about two years. 

Since Lord Wellesley has been Lord Lieutenant ? — Yes, in Lord Wellesley's 
administration. 

Are you of opinion, that a greater confidence existed among the people . in the 
local magistracy, or in the police magistracy, at the. time of your first. acting in the 
district ? — Previous to the revision of the magistracy, and the establishment of petty 
sessions; it was generally considered that a stranger' gave them more satisfaction 
than those that had local connection with them. 

' Are you acquainted with that part of the county of Clare which is to the west of 
Kilrush? — Yes; I am acquainted with every part of.the county of Clare. . 

Is not that one of the most populous districts? — Indeed I think it is the most 
populous district in the county. ... 

Has it not been in a state of comparative tranquillity ? — It has. 

To what circumstance do you attribute that state of comparative tranquillity, at 
the time that other baronies were disturbed ? — That part of the country is peculiarly 
circumstanced ; it is almost insulated, and they have not much communication or 
connection with other parts of the country ; the people there are certainly indus- 
trious, and easily controled ; there is a very excellent person a land agent there, 
Mr. Kaire, who is very kind to the people, and they have a good deal of confidence 
in him ; he has influence ; and the priest of that parish, Mr. Duggan, has also been 
very instrumental in keeping that district quiet. 

Is not that district of country chiefly possessed by absentee proprietors ? — 
Principally. ' 

Are there not, comparatively speaking, more resident proprietors in those districts 
which have been most disturbed ?— Certainly ; considerably more. 

Are you acquainted, in .any district with which you are officially connected, with 
many instances in which rents or tithes have been levied under circumstances of 
great severity ? — Not with many. 

You do not now ascribe the disturbances which, have taken place, in any con- 
siderable degree, to exorbitant demands in the form of rent or tithe ? — I think the 
disturbancees proceed from a variety of causes ; it would be very difficult to name 
any particular cause; they vary considerably. I do not think that referred to has 
been a prevailing cause ; it is not' within my knowledge that it has ; as far as dis- 
turbances of this kind go, such as attacking persons who have been dispossessed of 
lands, and those who have possessed themselves of those lands; it does not amount 
.to a question of either tithe or rent ; it amounts to a change of proprietorship. 

You mean to say that in the instances where attempts have been made so vio- 
lently to dispossess persons, it. has not arisen from the amount of rent which had 
been demanded of them, but' from a disposition to gain absolute possession of the 
land;?-i-Generally speaking, it has amounted to that ; the greatest animosity I have 
discovered amongst the people, in almost any case, is. that of dispossessing others 
of farms. > 

You stated that the .disturbances had, in your, opinion, proceeded from a variety 
of causes ; can you enumerate the causes to w.hich you refer ? — I have stated one 
r ! ’ . of 
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of the causes which is that of dispossessing persons of land ; in other cases there Mnjir 
have been complaints made of heavy rents and tithes, and in other cases the want of C«-ry» IMirlm . 
employment has been stated as a cause : I distinguish that from my own know- 
ledge • I do not know, within. my own knowledge, of heavy rents and tithes, but 
complaints have been made of facts not within my own knowledge. 

In occupying those lands from which others had been dispossessed, do you mean 
only to allude to new comers ; or that old residents, if they took the farm next their 
own, would also have been subjects of attack r — I think I have known instances 

of both. , . , ... , r 

Are you acquainted with any instances m which any particular circumstances of 
severity had been had recourse to by clergymen, being magistrates, for the recovery 
of their tithes ?— Indeed I know but one instance m which a clergyman, who was a 
magistrate, made that office at all subservient to the collection of his tithes. 

Will you mention the facts, as far as you are acquainted with them, without the 
name of the person?— I have heard that a magistrate sometimes went out with a 
party, on pretence of executing a magistrate’s warrant, and whilst protected by that 
party, executed private writs for tithes, and private decrees or processes. 

Is he still a magistrate ? — No, he is not. 

Are you acquainted with any instance in which the tithe process has been cm- 
ployed as an inducement to persons being freeholders, to register their votes ? —I 
am not. : . . 

At the time of your being employed for the first time at LimericK, can you state 
■what was the state of the city of Limerick police ?— The police was in a very defec- 
tive state when I first knew Limerick. . 

At what period was that ?— Indeed I may say I have known Limerick since my 
-appointment to Clare ; I was frequently there, and had opportunities of seting it. 

Were there particular political opinions known at that time to prevail among tile 
police, which interfered with their general efficiency ?— Except a mere town con- 
stable, or something of that nature, they had no regular police; there was no police 
establishment, under, that denomination at least, in the city of Limerick. 1 think 
they were persons of a very low description, and such that really I do not consider 
their opinions could have had any effect, one way or another ; I had no means of 
knowing any thing about them ; they were persons quite out of my line of 
observation. . 

Whose fault was it, that there was no police in the comity of the city of Limerick 
at that time? — I am not sufficiently acquainted with the local jurisdiction ot 
Limerick, to know ivho are the parties that ought' to' have established a more 
efficient police; I rather, think it, is not within the control of the government. 

Are there magistrates within the city of Limerick ?— There are. 

They have the appointment of the police ?— I cannot answer that distinctly. 

Did you report to the government, the circumstance of the clergyman having 
used his office of magistrate, for private objects? — He was reported, and 
dismissed. 

Did you generally find the police of local jurisdictions, efficient?— The only city 
with which I am acquainted, is Limerick, and they Were not efficient. 

Are they now ? —There is a new establishment of police now, exceedingly 
efficient. ' ■ ' ’ 

Under whom is the new establishment of police ?— Under Captain Drought, 
who is chief magistrate under the Peace Preservation Bill. ■ 

The present efficient police is now distinct from that of the magistrates ?-‘-Yes. 

Do you look forward to any period at which the Insurrection Act can be 
dispensed with, in the two baronies to which you have alluded? — Ido not know 
how to answer that question, it will depend on such a variety of circumstances ; 
certainly at present, I think it would be unsafe, to remove the operation of that 
measure. " . • . . 

What do you consider to be the causes of the disorders in those baronies t— 

I know of one cause, certainly a prevailing one : that there was about tour years 
ago, a system of swearing introduced into that country, by which a numbei ot the 
people of it were organized, and have been ever since acting upon that pi maple ; 
that organization, coupled with its contiguity to Limerick, where outrages did prevail, 

I think, produced the effect I have described. 

What was the object for which they were sworn?- The organization I allude to, 
is that known by the name of the Ribbon system ; arid the object ot that, -as far 
as has come within my knowledge, lias been certainly to overturn the governing -> 
and to destroy the Protestants in Ireland. 

a0 p. * l 3 Ha?e 
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Major Have you any Catholic police men under you, in those baronies ?— Several. 

Bargt fVarburton. jj ow t j 1C y con duct themselves ? — Remarkably well. 

v ' What has been the conduct of the Catholic priests, in those baronies ? — I have 

received some assistance from several individuals of them; but generally speaking, 

4 ’ they did not take an active part, either one way or the other. i 

You stated, that the outrages have been equally directed against Catholics and 
Protestants ? — I did. , , . , . 

Is not that rather in contradiction to the view you have taken ot the insurrec- 
tionary spirit, as being directed against the Protestants ? — I think there are two 
proceedings ; a local proceeding arising from the tiansfei of lands, and other local 
causes. Generally, the parties of a more organized system, immediately apply 
themselves to such as are concerned in them ; I have scarcely known an instance 
of any local disturbance existing for any period, which did not receive a Protestant 

bm You consider then, that individuals take advantage of the local circumstances of 
a district, in order to create insurrection within it ? I do. 

In what situation generally, are the peasantry of those baronies ?— They are not 
more distressed than the peasantry of the more tranquil baronies. 

Do you attribute any portion of the disorders existing in those baronies, to the 
state of distress in which the people are? — I have already stated, that I think one 
of the causes of disaffection among the people, is the necessary distress in which 
they are involved, from the want of employment. I am sure, that if the people 
were employed, their thoughts would not be directed either to disturbances or to 
political discontents ; I think that would be the case, at least to a considerable 
extent. 

Do you think, if you could remove that distress, you could remove the Insurrec- 
tion Act?— I should certainly say progressively; it would be a very material 
advancement towards it. 

What change of circumstances would render it safe, in your opinion, to dispense 
altogether with the Insurrection Act?— I think it would be very unsafe, from the 
prevailing opinion of the lower classes of Ireland, to remove the Insurrection Act, 
until the expiration of the year 1825. 

On what do you ground that opinion ? — That there is a prevailing idea among 
them, that some event is to take place in that year, of considerable advantage to 
them ; and in fact, the Prophecy of Pastorini, has led them very much to expect 
something of that kind. 

How long has that particular prophecy been known in that part of Ireland ?— 
Indeed, I could not accurately state the period when I first heard of it, but I 
know it is some years. 

How many years? — I should say five or six years, to my knowledge. 

Are those prophecies very industriously circulated ? — As far as I have been able 
to learn, they have been. 

Have you ever traced the circulation of them to any particular individuals ? — 
Not to individuals. 

Have you seen any copies of those prophecies ? —I have seen several of them ; 
they are in various forms ; some of them are printed in Dublin and some in Cork. 

In what shape and size ? — The Cork edition, I think, is generally, at least those 
I have seen, in octavo volumes. 

Are extracts from those prophecies circulated ? — I have seen extracts in one 
sheet ; I have got a copy with me of one of the sheets. 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows ;] 

“ Signior Pastorini’s Prophecy from the Apocalypse of St. John. 

“ Extracted from the ‘ General History of the Christian Church.’ 

“ Blessed is he that readeth and heareth the words of this prophecy, and 
keepeth those things which are written in it, for the time is at hand.” 

Apoc. Chap. 1 . v. 1 3. 

“ The opening of the Fifth Seal. 

“ Apoc. chap. 6. v. g, ‘ And when he (the Lamb) had opened the fifth seal, 
I saw,’ says St. John, ‘.under the altar, the souls of them that were slain for the 
word of God, and for the testimony which they held.’ 
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“ V 10 ‘ And they cried with a loud voice, saying, How long, Lord, holy 

and true, dost thou not judge and revenge our blood on them that dwell on the 

ear “In allusion to this (says Signior Pastorini), the souls or precious spiritual 
remains of those, whose bodies had been slain and sacrificed in the fire of persecu- 
tion are here seen under the altar. England showed itself very forward in per- 
secuting those who were attached to the ancient faith. Henry Sth put to death 
thirteen abbots and priors, about seventy'-seven monks and religious persons, and 
many of the laity ; violent also was the persecution in Queen Elizabeth's reign. 

\Ye have now seen who they are 1 That have been slain for the word of God, 
and for the testimony which they held.’ These martyrs are the objects represented 
under- the fifth seal as those who suffered by the hands of the Protestants. VI e 
may fix the fifth epoch, or commencement of the fifth age of the church, at the 
year 1525. 

“ The sounding of the Fifth Trumpet. 



Major 

George Warburton. 



a6 May, 
1834. 



“ Apoc. chap. 9. v. 1. ‘ There was given to him the key of the bottomless pit.’ 

To St. Peter was given the keys of heaven ; but to Luther is given the key of the 
bottomless pit, or bell. Alas ! what a woeful difference and what disparity is 
here indicated in the characters and functions of the apostle and the reformer. 

“ V. 2. ‘ And he opened the bottomless pit, and the smoke of the pit arose 
as the smoke of a great furnace.’ What can this smoke be but a strong spirit of 
seduction, which had been hatched in hell, or had the devil for its parent, and 
which, at Luther’s opening hell’s door immediately burst out, impregnated with this 
spirit of seduction ; he brought forth a doctrine big with delusion and error. 

V. 3. ‘ From the smoke of the pit there came out locusts upon the earth.’ 

The meaning of which is, that the spirit of seduction, denoted by the smoke of the 
abyss, raised up a number of reformers. 

“ V. 5. ‘ And it was given unto them (the locusts), that they should not kill 

them, but that they should torment them five months.’ They are not permitted to 
kill, that is, utterly to destroy and exterminate the Catholics. Experience shows, 
that notwithstanding the Protestant princes have taken much pains to extirpate the 
Catholic religion, they have not been able to compass it. The Catholics have been 
grievously oppressed and many even put to death; nevertheless by divine pro- 
tection they still subsist. It is said this torture was to last five months. Here the 
Almighty prescribes a term to that great severity the Protestants were permitted to 
exercise against the true servants of God ; this term is five months, or one hundred 
and fifty days, giving thirty days to every month, (days in the prophetic style are 
sometimes used for years ;> if then the one hundred and fifty years be counted from 
the year 1525, about which time these violences began to take place, they will bring 
us to the year 1675. , 

“ V. 10. 4 And they (the locusts), had tails like to scorpions, and there were 
stings in their tails, and their power was to hurt men five months.’ That here began 
a new period of five months, or one hundred and fifty years, different from that 
mentioned in the 5th verse, is not a groundless supposition; for whoever studies the 
Apocalypse will find in it such extreme precaution, that the same thing is never 
repeated in the same circumstances. The distinction of two periods, each one 
hundred and fifty years, being thus stated as the first, began with the Reformation 
about the year 1525, and expired at 1675; the second will reach to 1825. The 
description is full and circumstantial, and takes in the second period of 300 years 
allowed to the reign of the locusts ; only two remains. One cannot but wish with 
an earnest heart, that the people represented by these insects would enter into 
a serious consideration of that circumstance. What a happiness if, during this 
short remaining interval, some part of them would submit to see tbeir errors, and 
the great mischief that has been done to the church by their revolt against it. It is 
full time to lay down all animosity against their ancient mother, think of a recon- 
ciliation, and ask to be received, again into her bosom. 



“ The pouring out of the Fifth ViaL 

“• Apoc. chap. lb. v. 10. ‘ And the fifth angel (says St. John) poured out his 

vial on- the seat of the beast, and his kingdom- became- dark, and they gnawed theiu 
tongues for pain.’ . ' 

“ V. ti. ‘• And they blasphemed the God of heaven, because of their pains 

and wounds, and did not penance for their works.’ 

200; l 4 The 
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Major « The vial being poured upon the throne of the beast, it flows down from thence 

George Warburton. Qver his whole kingdom, the realm of the reformation, for his kingdom became dark, 
v — J and they gnawed their tongues for pain; but with respect to the nature of this 
punishment, we shall be entirely silent, and leave to be disclosed by the event; we 
shall only remark, that to judge from the expression of the text, the scourge seems to 
be severe, and we are extremely sorry it will be so ill received. ‘ And they blas- 
phemed the God of heaven because of their pains and wounds (or sores), and did 
not penance for their works.’ 

“ Indeed the time is now come when the Protestants, if they wish to preserve to 
themselves and their children even a relic of Christianity, must unite with the great, 
the only organized body of Christians, the Catholic church. If they do not, the two 
demons of infidelity and fanaticism, which are tearing Protestantism into a hundred 
pieces, will inevitably swallow it up altogether.” — The Rev d Richard Haye’s Preface 
to Gallitzen. 



Have you ever seen them in any other form ? — Yes. 

In what other form, more or less expensive than that? — I only saw one instance 
in which they were of an expensive description'; there was a sort of scale or map, 
and something in the way of the Stream of Time ; it purported to be a History of 
the Progress of the Church of Christ, and the various schisms which have taken 
place were marked in different columns. I recollect particularly the Protestant was 
supposed to end 1825. 

Did you ever hear that that prophecy was expected to take place in the year 
1822?— rl never did. 

Have you ever heard that those prophecies have made an impression in one place 
more than another? — Indeed, I think the impression is very general throughout that 
district now. . 

Had you ever any conversation with the prisoners in the depot at Cork, or the 
keeper of the prison ? — Yes, I had conversation with one prisoner, and several with 
the keeper of the convict depot. 

On the subject of those prophecies ? —T do not know, that the conversation was 
exactly on the subject of the prophecies ; but I spoke to him generally, as to the 
effect of conviction on the different persons who had been committed to his 
gaol ; and he told me, that in some instances there were people who appeared to be 
exceedingly well-disposed, and sensible that they had been treated as they should 
be ; that they had been guilty of the crime they had been convicted of; and that 
some of them had told him they were very glad they were to be sent out of the 
country, because they would escape the horrors which they knew would occur in the 
year 1825. 

How long have you been acquainted with the organization of. the Ribbonmen ? — . 
I think it is four years since I first found there was such an organization. . . 

: Has it continued in force since you first were acquainted with it the whole time?— 
There was a very short intermission, I think, and it has continued ever since. 

What was the period of that intermission ? — It was the time of His Majesty’s visit 
to Ireland. 

What leads you to think that there was that intermission? — A person who was 
concerned in the conspiracy, from whom I received repeated information, told me, 
that in consequence of the Queen’s death, they had considered they would not be 
able to succeed, because they would not be able to get assistance here. 

Did they say what manner of help ? — At the time I first discovered the system, 
they expected a great deal of assistance from the Radicals in England ; the Radicals 
at that time were causing a good deal of disturbance in this country ; that lead them 
to expect, that the disaffected in Ireland would have assistance from the disaffected 
in England. 

Will you have the goodness to state, what is the organization of Ribbonmen ? — 
I have got two papers, which were sent down from Dublin to Limerick for the pur- 
pose of organizing that part of the country ; those two papers were printed docu- 
ments, one was the oath, and the other was a sort of system of organization. There 
were not more than six-and-thirty men to be sworn by. any one individual ; those 
six-and-thirty were to be considered a body completely within themselves ; and. as- 
well as I recollect, there was to be a committee man, a treasurer and a secretary, 
belonging to each six-and-thirty. The committee man was a person who .was to 
communicate with the committee man of another six-and-thirty, and so they wore to 

prQceed ; 
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proceed ; but no one of the six-and-thirty knew any thing beyond his own particular ^ 

‘'"Did it appear how those several committees of six-and-thirty communicated with 
anv higher or other authority ?— I could not trace any communication, more than 
that those individuals who were committee men of the six-and-thirty met occa- 
sionally in Limerick, to meet there persons who came from Dublin for that purpose ; 
those persons were, I believe, perfectly strangers to those they came to meet, and 
I understood that the same individual very seldom came down twice. 

Were there any pass-words in use? — There were pass-words and signs; and 
those were changed, I think, once a month. . . . . 

Do you believe, or no, that organization to be still in force .—I think it is.- 

What is the object of that organization? — I have already stated the object of 
the oath ; it is to overturn the government. ' 

Are you in possession of the oath ? — I think I gave the oath I allude to to Mr. 
Gregory. I know that I brought up the oath and the papers at the time to show 
them to the government, and I think I left them at the Castle. 

How did you obtain possession of those papers?— It was accidental ; at first, one 
of the persons who was concerned, and to whom those papers were entrusted for the 
purpose of swearing a district, brought them to me. - n , .. 

You stated, that those outrages were committed equally against Roman Catholics 
and Protestants ; were they committed equally by Roman Catholics and by Pro- 
testants ? — I do not think there is an instance of a Protestant being concerned ; at 
least, none that came within my knowledge. _ • . . 

What is the proportion of Protestants to Roman Catholics among the lower 
orders, in the district to which you have been speaking, where the outrages have 
been committed ?— The proportion of Protestants is so small, I can scarcely de- 
scribe it ; they are very few. . c 

Were there few outrages committed against any Protestants r In the county ot 
Limerick, the outrages. were very much directed against Protestant settlers. 

Are they more numerous there? — There are several detached villages of lio-r 
testants that have been settled, called Palatines, and they were exceedingly ob- 
noxious to the people. . 

Of those several villages, were any of the Protestants concerned in those out- 
rages? — No one that came to my knowledge. . 

Were those Protestants, generally speaking, in a piore comfortable situation 
than the neighbouring Catholics ?— They certainly were; they are a very distinct 
people ; they are better farmers, more industrious people, and of a better class, 

I think. ... ... 

Among the causes of the disposition to outrage, which you say still exist, you 
have not distinctly named the miserable condition of the peasantry, have you?— 
-Yes, I have ; I stated that they were very much distressed, and in great want of 

em {n°other ' respects, do you not consider the miserable condition of the peasantry 
of Ireland, one of the great predisposing causes to outrage ? — I should think it was 
certainly a predisposing cause. ... 

Do you think, as long as that which you say is a predisposing cause to outrage 
exists, to the extent it does at present, it will be safe to dispense with the Insur- 
rection Act, or some such measure ? — I think, from the state in which the people 
of Ireland are so easily wrought upon by any designing persons, and brought into 
activity, that some measure of that kind is absolutely necessary for the government 

*° Audi times ? I would say in our present state, until pur habits are improved. 



1 will not say at all times. 

- poes any better mode occur to you than.such coercive measures as the Insur- 
rection Act, for putting an end to or curing this disposition to outrage ?— I look 
upon the Insurrection Act as a mere temporary measure a measure arising from 
the exioency of the country. I should certainly hope, that when the people are 
educated, and get employment, and are more comfortable, they, will not have the 

disposition to outrage which they now have. - 

You have stated, that ill one district in the county of Clare there was less dis- 
turbance, where there was less residence; what is your opinion, generally ; where 
there are resident landlords,, are not the people. generally better disposed, and dm* 
turbances generally less, than ill any other, part of the country? There are- sue 
anomalies in our situation, thatrit is veiy.difficult to reason on them. It is a fact; 
, 000 M that 
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Major that that part of the county of Clare, where there is scarcely any residence, is per- 
George Wdrburton. fectly quiet; and I know another district, where there is a great residency, and 
' continued employment almost, and the country is very much disturbed. 

26 May, Do you think, that where there are absentees, it is not prejudicial to Ireland ?— 

,8a 4- Undoubtedly I do. 

In what sense do you mean prejudicial ; do you mean prejudicial to the tran- 
quillity of the country, or to the country in other respects?— I would state it 
generally, that in the first place it deprives the country of that sort of control 
that rank, and education, and information gives ; and it also deprives it of con- 
siderable revenue. Though I mentioned those two circumstances of non-residents 
and residents, I would not wish to be understood to say, that such is the case 
generally. 

Have you observed any difference between the estates managed by a resident 
land proprietor, and an estate managed by an agent ? — 1 think I have observed 
a very material difference ; that upon an estate managed by a resident gentleman, 
the people appear more satisfied than where the estate is managed by agents. 
I know of two instances, however, of agents who have managed the estate with 
a great deal of advantage to the people, and of credit to themselves. 

Will you state what estates those are ? — I mean the estate of my Lord Egremont, 
and the Marquess of Conyngham ; Mr. Crow and Mr. Kane are the agents ; and 
the people are very well satisfied with the manner in which those gentlemen conduct 
those estates. < 

Are those agents resident on the estates ? — They are. 

In the discharge of your duty, what degree of support have you received from 
the Roman Catholic clergy ; did you observe any distinction between the degree of 
support you received from the elder and the younger ? — With one exception, 
I think the elder priests were more ready to communicate with me upon those sub- 
jects than the younger were. 

Where were the younger educated ? — The younger priests.are generally, I believe, 
educated at Maynooth. 

Have you at any time had any conversation with any Catholic priests on the sub- 
ject of the Prophecies of Pastorini? — I do not recollect that I have had any. 

Have you any means of knowing whether they are generally believed by the 
Catholic priesthood ? — I have not any means of knowing. 

You do not know whether they have endeavoured to undeceive their flocks ip 
respect of those prophecies ? — There were two instances, in which the bishops of 
dioceses wrote pastoral letters to dissuade them from a belief in them. 

That was Dr. Doyle? — Yes, and Dr. Foughy. 

Do you imagine that in any instance those disorders have taken place on the 
part of the people with a view to leading to the accomplishment of those prophe- 
cies ? — I got information at one time, when the Insurrection Act pressed very much 
upon them in Limerick, and the people got alarmed at the number of their friends 
who were convicted under the Insurrection Act, it was proposed at one of their 
committees to cease the disturbances, that the law was too powerful for them. It 
was argued by others that they had only a short time to wait to take their chance of 
the fulfilment of the prophecies, and that they would not give up until that time 
was over, they would not give up their arms. The object of those who advised 
this course was to show that they were yielding by giving up their arms, and it was 
objected that they would not until the period was over. 

You stated that in general the priests had done nothing one way or the other?—" 
Generally, speaking, . they have not taken a very decided part. 

If they believe the prophecies, they are waiting quietly the good time of. pro^ 
vidence for the accomplishment of them ? — That is a matter of opinion ; I do not 
wish to attribute to them what I do not know. I merely speak generally, that they 
have not taken an active part one way or the other, as far as came to my know- 
ledge ; individuals have. 

Where you have known individuals to have taken an active part, have they taken 
that active part for or against the peace of the country ? — For the peace of the 
country. 

Have they excommunicated any persons who have been guilty of those outrages? 
— I did not hear , of any church proceedings against any person. 

Would such a circumstance have come to your knowledge if it had taken place ? 
— I rather think it would ; those things make a considerable uoise in the country. 
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Of what description are the persons by whom those outrages have been com- 
mitted ? — Generally of the lowest order, the labouring peasantry. 

Are there any Protestants among the labouring peasantry ?— -Very few. 

There are therefore very few Protestants among that description of persons by 
whom the outrages have been committed ? — I think there are very few. 

' You stated that the operation of the Insurrection Act by no means interfered 
with the lawful and just occupations of the people ? — I have stated so. 

You stated that the apprehension of the Act being introduced into a district had 
altogether checked the disposition to outrage in the district? — Yes, I recollect 
a particular instance in which it had that effect. 

If the operation of the Act by no means interfered with the lawful occupations 
of the people, how could fear of it produce that effect? — I do not think the peace- 
able and industrious people are those who create the disturbances ; consequently the 
apprehension would not affect them, but those who were in the habit of committing 
disturbances ; and I suppose the fear of punishment would deter them from entering 
into a system of outrage. 

In point of fact have any considerable number of arms been given up in the 
district of which you have had cognizance, since you have been there? — The 
number that have been given up is very trifling indeed. 

Do you conceive that the number of arms collected by the peasantry in their 
nocturnal outrages has been considerable ? —It has been considerable, but not to 
the extent that would make them at all formidable. For my own part, I do not 
apprehend much from any arms they may have in their possession ; they are so 
badly kept, and in such a state, as to be very inefficient ; and I rather think, that 
if there was any insurrection, it would be to our advantage that they should be 
armed with such arms. 

In a former part of your evidence, you stated, that the country in apd about 
JCilrush is and has been particularly peaceable? — Yes. 

Is there not a very considerable number of Protestants of the lower classes resi- 
dent in that part of the country? — Not a considerable number. In the immediate 
town of Kilrush there are more Protestants than possibly in any of the other vil- 
lages about, but not to a great extent, compared with the population. 

Do you think that, compared with the other parts of the county, the Protestant 
population is greater in that district than in the other parts of the county ? — I think, 
comparatively, possibly there are as many Protestants there as there are in any 
other district of equal extent. About Ennis there are several of the lower classes 
Protestants; but I think I may say that probably there are more Protestants in the 
neighbourhood of Kilrush, in proportion. 

Do you conceive that has tended as one of the operating causes towards tran- 
quillity in that district? — I would not attribute it to that. 

Do you conceive it to be one of the causes? — I would not say that it was a 
cause. 

Can you at all state what proportion, in point of number, the Protestants bear 
to the Catholics in that district? — I cannot state that. 

'You enumerated different causes that induced, as you conceive, those insurrec- 
tionary movements ; you do not allude to any religious animosities, as a predisposing 
cause, though you conceive that religious animosity is among the causes producing 
those insurrectionary movements ? — 1 do not know the extent in which I could 
apply an answer to that question, because the Protestants are so few, that there 
would be no object in any disturbance to effect any thing against them with respect 
to the Catholics. 

On the part of the Catholics, do you believe that any religious difference has 
tended to increase their animosity ? — If I speak generally, I should say they do. 

Did you ever, in the course of your duty, have interviews with leaders of those 
people, vulgarly called Captains Rock, of which there are many, after they have 
been taken, and after despairing of acquittal, they said they had told all they knew ? 
1 — I think there was only one instance occurred to me of that kind. 

Was that of one or more persons ? — Of one man. 

J)id that one man tell you what the understood objects of the insurrectionary 
movements were ? — He did. 

Wbat .were those objects? — The person that I conversed with said, that they were- 
determined to overturn the government, and to eradicate the Protestants. 

Was that man an acute person? — He was a very clever person ; but I do hot 
think he was a person on whom much reliance could be placed as to character. 

200. M 2 Could 
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jvjojor Could you believe him? — I would only believe him in cases where I found 

Qtorgc Warburtun. corroborative circumstances. 

> will you state whether the general acquirement ol property was not one of the 

JC Ml. y, objects held out to the insurgents by their leaders ?— It was one of the inducements 

out that if they could get possession of the country, there would be a sort of 
Agrarian law in which the property would be divided equally amongst them. 

Will you recollect whether the extinction of heresy, and the establishment of the 
Roman Catholic religion, was one of the objects ? — It was ; several of the oaths 
recognized that. . , . 

Was not the separation of Ireland from England one 01 trie objects ? — I think ' 
that was always involved in their expectations ; they knew very well that without 
that they could not overturn the government. 

Was not that distinctly stated ? — It has been distinctly stated. 

You stated that in the county of Limerick there was a distinct class of Protestants, 
more comfortable, being Protestants ; did you ever know of any of that 

lower class of Protestants engaged in any of those insurrectionary movements? — 

I have answered that, and stated that the outrages were principally directed against 
them ; their number, unfortunately, has been greatly diminished. 

Then in that case religious animosities were prevalent, and were operating causes ? 

I think that case is one of the instances in which, I have already stated, I generally 

found, where disturbances prevailed, that was superadded. 

You consider, though being a considerable number, having been pretty numerous, 
their religious animosities did operate? — I think it did. 

You say they are diminished ; has any considerable number of those Protestants 
left the country in consequence of. those disturbances ?— Indeed, a number of Pro- 
testants, not only from that district, but from parts of Tipperary and other places ; 

I have known, in fact, the emigration from the Shannon has been principally that 
of Protestants. 

Was any thing of Orangeism prevalent among those Palatines, so as to heighten 
the animosities of the Catholics against themr — I have but a limited knowledge of 
Limerick, and very little official knowledge of it ; but I have never known any 
Orange processions in that neighbourhood ; some of those Palatines might have 
been what are called Orangemen, in an Orange lodge, as far as I know, but I have 
never heard of a procession. 

Have you ever heard of the institution of an Orange lodge, among them?— 

I have heard of but one ; it was partly among them, some of them were in the lodge, ' 
I understood. 

Was that numerous ? — Certainly not at the time I heard of it. 

• Do you know where the Protestants, to whom you referred, have emigrated to ? — 
To America, I believe, generally. 

Have any acts done by any, persons committing, disturbances in Ireland been, in 
your opinion, corroborative of the information you received, as to the objects being- 
of : this kind?— Yes, I think I have given a very decided fact : one of the principal 
determinations that they came to was, to destroy any person whatever that they 
found communicated any part of their system to any individual. 

Was that done in any instance ? — The individual from whom I received the papers 
that I have alluded to, was assassinated in consequence; and there was another 1 
man who came to me one night — this man sent me a message that he had something 
to communicate to me. I was obliged to go into the country. I saw him on a very 
dark night at midnight, and in two days afterwards he was shot. I did not think 
any body could have known he was with me. 

. Do those circumstances in any respect lead you to a discovery of the objects of 
combination, of which they prove the existence ? — I have received a variety of- 
oaths that have been administered in different cases, in all of which there is 
reference to the objects I have stated ; latterly there has scarcely been an exception, 

I think. ' 

Of what nature have the outrages been in general, and against whom directed ?— 
They have varied very considerably ; in some cases they were directed against life, 
particularly in the county of Limerick at one period. In others they have, as 
I have already stated, assumed various shapes, burning houses and houghing cattle. ■ 
On all those occasions, notices were posted to show the reason why those outrages 
were committed. . ui: :u • • 

;\.. 3 V'hat. "reasons- were stated in those instances ?-^-In : some; instances the reason 
stated was, -because. the persons had given information ; in other instances because- 
i .' a ; _ a they 
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they had possessed themselves of property which ought to have been possessed by 
other individuals. . . , . - >- . , / 

Do you suppose cattle houghed and houses burnt- with a view to a separation of 
of Ireland from England, or with a view to the destruction of the Protestant 1824. ? 
religion ?— No ; but I think those things were done to strengthen the system, to 
cause intimidation against those that might oppose them ; and that they were done 
more to show the power that the party possessed, than any thing else. In many 
cases they were to satisfy private revenge, — private malice against the individuals. 

Have you any proof beyond the contents of those papers which were communi- 
cated to you, of the persons at the head of the disorders in Ireland having a leligious 
or political object? — I have had no information except what I have stated. The 
information received from their oaths, and the information received from different 
individuals who had been concerned ; those I have received from a variety of per- 
sons. Perhaps it would be right here to observe, that when I have leceived 
information from persons of that nature, of course 1 received it always with a great 
deal of caution, and a great deal of doubt, and I endeavoured as far as I could to . 
satisfy mvself, by employing secondary people to tell me, whether the facts stated 
of particular circumstances were correct ; and by comparing the stories of the two 
individuals, I generally came to a conclusion, that to a certain extent the persons, 
giving me the information were correct. 

Have those outrages borne the character, in any instance, of insurrectionary move- 
ments against the civil authorities of the country? — I do not think there was what 
•would be termed an insurrectionary movement any where but in the county of Cork ; 
there there certainly was, and to a considerable extent. , 

By what number of persons were those outrages committed ? — The number varied 
very considerably ; in some instances I believe the outrages were committed by 
individuals, and I will state the circumstance which induces me to form that opinion. 

I received information one morning from a person who had been at a meeting the 
night before in the city of Limerick. The. information he detailed to me was, that 
it had been determined the night before, to burn four haggards and houses, and to 
attack the house of an individual who had reformed from the Catholic religion. I11 
consequence of that information, I went out that night, and I placed parties of 
military and police in places as conveniently as I could to the district described to 
me, as that was determined to be the scene of outrage. Though it was a very dark 
night, and the parties were all placed as nearly as I could conveniently place them, 
the four places were set on fire almost simultaneously, and we were not able to see 
an individual concerned in them. I think there were four large haggards and a 
number of cattle burnt that night; and the other' place, where some men were seen, 
was near the house described to me to be attacked, for as soon as the burning com- 
menced, it occurred to me, that they might piobably take the opportunity of attacking 
the house. I pressed forward with three men to this house, and just as we were 
approaching it, there came on a violent hail storm ; but the man who was riding in 
front of me told me that he saw persons at the end of the house ; and I think I also 
saw them, I was not quite sure. I of course concluded that they heard us ap- 
proaching, (for we were mounted) and went of ; but I give this as an instance, that 
the matter was previously arranged in Limerick ; and that it was acted upon in 
consequence of that previous arrangement. The person who gave me th&t infor- 
mation I gave credit to for other information. 1 

Was that house attacked that night ?— It was not ; we came up, and I think the 
parties heard us. 

Has it been attacked since ? —It has not ; I placed the next day a party imme- 



diately contiguous to it. 

Has that party remained there ever since ? — It has. 

Have you found any difficulty, generally, in obtaining information ? — Very great 
indeed, latterly in particular; the system of terror was so very strong. In the two 
instances I have mentioned, the person who first gave me the information, and who 
was assassinated, from having got drunk, and having dropped expressions which 
induced them to believe he had given information ; that, and the individual who 
was shpt, have made it very difficult to get information since. 

, Have you reason to believe, generally speaking, that the information you have 
received,, is correct ? — Generally speaking, I have. J 

On the subject of information, did not the Captain Rock to whom you allod.e ^ 
in order to prove the fulness and accuracy of his confession, confess. to you he had. 
committed more than one murder?— I think he did. util. 

.200. M3 Have 
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aw Have you any knowledge of any money being circulated in the country, for the 

George \Varburiun. purpose of raising disturbances ?— Previous to the time that I have stated, there 

' ^ was a' suspension of disturbance. I have known, in some instances, more than one, 

26 May, w here numbers of those people met and were entertained, got dinner and drink, and 

l8 ' 24, the entertainment was paid for, by what means they could not tell ; but not by the 

individuals who partook of it. 

Has it come to your knowledge, that money has been so circulated since that 
suspension of disturbances ? — I think about a month ago, a very respectable gentle- 
man told me that his steward or cattle buyer had told him, that at several of the 
fairs at which he had been, there were tents in which any person who was intro- 
duced by particular individuals, could get entertainment without paying for it ; that 
is the only instance I have heard. 

Have you any means of knowing from whence this money is contributed? — 

I have not. . , , , . f . , . 

Have you any reason for suspecting any particular body ot men ot circulating 
it?— I do not think I could with propriety mention any channel ; I have been very 
anxious to make discovery, but did not make any discovery on that subject. 

Was there any particular period at which those supplies ceased ?— On the death 
of the Queen. 

In that district of Clare, west of Kilrush, where you state that the peasantry, 
are more tranquil, have they more employment than in the other parts of the 
county of Clare ?— I do not know that they have more employment ; they have one 
advantage over the persons in the interior, they have a fishery, in which they are 
partly engaged, and partly in agriculture. 

Does that fishery employ many persons ? — It does. 

Has it been latterly increased ?— I think it has ; there have been some pains 
taken to advance it. The benevolent funds sent from this country, have been 
applied to give them the means of equipping themselves more efficiently for the 
purpose, and that encouragement has certainly induced more activity in the 
pursuit. 

Do you think the bounty has operated, to any extent, in encouraging that 
fishery ?— I am not very well acquainted with what the bounty means, but 1 know 
that the regulations of the Board of Fishery have been very instrumental in doing 

so; what those regulations are, I do not exactly know. 

You spoke generally as to religious differences among the lower orders ol people ; 
is there not, among the higher and miodling classes, a great deal of party feeling 
exhibited, as to giving toasts and sentiments that express that? — I think that the 
part of the country to w'hich I have been alluding, is perfectly free from that. In 
the county of Clare, the gentlemen of both persuasions meet publicly and privately ; 
and it would be unjust to say there was any party feeling among the lower orders 
of the county. 

You think there is no excitement among them ? — I think not. 

No. obnoxious toasts ? — I have never met with any thing of that kind in that 
county. 

Are there yeomanry corps in force in that country ? — I rather think there are but 
two corps in the county, two or three at the outside. 

What are the numbers of each of those corps ? — 1 believe in one corps there are 
one hundred, and possibly seventy is the highest number of either of the others. 

Are those corps composed of Catholics or of Protestants exclusively, or of both ? 
— I think I should say that the greater proportion in all are Catholics ; there are 
both, but I think the greater proportion in those corps are Catholic. 

Have any instances come to your knowledge of those corps having been called- 
out in the preservation of the peace, or in furtherance of any directions from you?— 
Atone period two of the corps I mentioned were on permanent duty, and took their 
tour of duty with other troops. 

How did they behave ? — Exceedingly well, I had occasion to communicate 
thanks to them through their officers. 

Being composed of Catholics and Protestants ? — Yes. 

You stated, that the persons who perpetrated those disturbances were connected 
together by oaths ; have you heard of any instance where a Protestant had taken 
the oath ? — No, I have not heard any instance. 

Is it your impression that a Protestant would be admitted to take the oath r" — 
My impression is, that he would not be admitted ; that he would not be eligible. 
Have any printed papers been circulated free of expense to the individuals r-jT 
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am sure that the papers that have been circulated, and the arrangements that were Major 
made, did amount to a certain expense, and that it must have been found by some George tVarburton. 
individuals that I could never trace. v ^ 

Have you had opportunities of knowing by whom those papers were printed ? — 26 Ma 3'» 

The name of the printer is on several of those I have seen. l8a *' 

Have you not been able to discover by whom such printing was ordered ? — I 
have not. 

Have you reason to suspect any particular board in Dublin of distributing those 
papers ? — If the question alludes to the Catholic Association, those papers were 
distributed previous to the establishment of that association in Dublin. 

Has emigration taken place extensively among the Catholic as well as the 
Protestant population in the district to which you alluded? — Not to the same extent 
in that district. 

Has it prevailed to a considerable extent? — Not considerable. 

Is there a disinclination to emigrate among the people generally, supposing they 
have the means ? — I should not say generally. I think that possibly in each family 
the individual who has got a little education, and some greater degree of enter- 
prize, would be found very willing to accept of any terms of emigration ; but they 
have a great love for the soil, and I am sure would much rather settle upon it with 
less advantage, than they would go to a distance to obtain greater. 

Does that apply to the lowest description ? — Emigration is generally confined to 
them, with the exception of Protestants ; a great number of decent Protestant 
farmers of the better class of people have emigrated. 

Did the emigration to which you allude take place by a spontaneous movement 
of the people who emigrated, or encouraged by government ? — Spontaneous. I am 
not aware that there have been any facilities except that of encouragement when 
people arrive at Canada ; they expect encouragement from the government there; 
but I am not aware that there was any encouragement given them to go there. 

Have the Catholics of those districts in general the means of emigration ? — Yes, 
many of them have equal means with others ; they pay their own passage generally 
speaking; there are ships which bring timber from America, and give greater faci- 
lities of going out to the lower classes, by giving them cheap conveyance. 

What is the price of a passage? — I do not exactly know ; I dare say not more 
than from thirty shillings to two pounds, independently of provisions ; they generally 
carry their own provisions with them ; they generally take bacon, butter, eggs, See. 
and merely pay for their room in the vessel. 

Have the accounts received from those who haye emigrated generally been such 
as to encourage others to follow their example ? — Those accounts have varied very 
much, according to the character of the individuals from whom they came. 

Can you refer the diminution which you state to have taken place in the number 
of Protestants, to any other cause except that you have stated, of emigration ? — I 
believe that there was a diminution in Protestants, in some instances, from a want 
of places of worship to attend at. 

In consequence they have changed their religion ? — In consequence they have 
gone to a Roman Catholic chapel, in preference to being without any religious 
worship. 

Has that been the case, in consequence of the want of resident clergy?—- The 
same cause prevails ; if there was a resident clergyman, some place of worship 
would be found ; in some instances, there were none. 

The clergy in that county are not distinguished for residence, are they ?•— In that 
county they are ; I do not know of a parish in the county of Clare, where there is 
not -a clergyman. 

Are there many parishes without churches ? — There were some ; but I think therq 
are churches in most of them ; at present, there is a church now building in the 
only parish which has lately been without one. 

What description of clergyman do you refer to?— A Protestant clergyman. 

The rector or the curate? — In some instances both, and in some, the curate. 

Which of them in most cases ? — In the county of Clare, I would say mostly the 
rector. 

Do you know of any parish in the county of Clare, where there is a church aud 
a resident minister, and where there are no Protestants ? — I do not know any where 
there is not one Protestant. 

200. M 4 Do 
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u* Do you know any church where there are very few ?-Yes, there are very few 

G,o, -geStuHm. i„ many cases ; but \ do not believe there » a complete absence of a Protestant m 
1 any parish. 



26 May, 
1824. 



In those instances where there are now very few has the number of Protestants 
diminished?— Not within my recollection; but I have heard there were more 

fcl T)onot you think, that the disturbances which occur so frequently in that country, 
form a "real inducement for the Protestants to emigrate ? -I am satisfied that is 
the only cause, generally speaking, of the emigration of the Protestants I have 
referred to ; they have taken a great alarm. . .... . ... . , , , 

Do vou think that relioious animosities have increased ot late, in that part of the 
country you are acquainted with ? — I think the line of distinction between the two, 
is much more strongly drawn latterly, than it was. 

Do you mean since Pastorini's Prophecies have been known r I do ; I refer to 

th Can "vou attribute it to any other cause?— In the county of Limerick, they have 
been so much made the objects of attack, that the Protestants have been, to a certain 
extent driven from it by intimidation; and in other places, among the lower 
classes of Protestants, at present a great alarm prevails about the year 1 825 ; they 
are afraid something will be attempted in that year. 

Do you consider the Ribbonmen and Captain llock s men, as the same body, or 
do they differ? — I think there are a great number of Captain Rock’s men, who are 
not Ribbonmen ; but generally, when any local circumstances occur, they form 
a local association for some purpose; if that continues at all, they are incorporated 
with the Ribbon system* by those who have an interest to increase their numbers. 

I know an instance of one man, who having been ejected from his farm, went 
about twenty miles to get the form of an oath, to form a party to avenge 

You think, from being Captain Rock’s men, they afterwards became Ribbon- 
men ?— I do, in many cases. . , 

Does the system of letting land by conacre, prevail much ip that part ot the 
country ? — It does. 

Will you explain the system ' The proprietor of the land manures and tills 

a certain proportion, which he does not require for his own purposes, and lie lets 
that for a crop or for two crops, in succession ; for that they pay an advanced rent ; 
and that is the means which a great number of the labouring peasantry have, of 
procuring food for their sustenance. 

Is it not generally a very high rent ?— It is ; many instances very high ; and some 
of the attacks of the peasantry, were upon the proprietors of conacres.. 

Supposing there is a field of five acres, to be let out in conacres, how is it done ?— 
Generally speaking, the whole field is broken up ; but individuals can get as much 
as even one ridge in that field ; and there is a small rib of undisturbed land left to 
mark the boundary. ^ . 

What rent per acre, is commonly asked for conacre ? — There are a variety or 
lands ; in some places they burn the land, in other places they manure it, and in 
others they let it of such a quality, that it merely requires to be turned up, to 
produce the crop. I think the burnt land produces the best crop; the next to that 
manured. The highest rent is ten guineas per acre; and it varies down as low as 

Does the proprietor manure ? — In some cases, the proprietor gives the land 
for having it manured ; in other instances, he manures, and gets a high rent 
for it. . . ; 

Do the labouring tenants receive daily or weekly wages, when they let out their 
time for hire, or have they a running account with their landlord ? I think, 
generally speaking, the mode is to make a yearly bargain ; the landlord gives 
a cottage, and so much land, at a certain rent; they then labour, and the labour is 
taken in account for rent ; at the end of the year, there is a balance of account 
struck. 

Is that balance paid in money, or in orders on persons to furnish the peasants 
with 'articles? — It varies very much; in some instances by orders on persons; in 
other cases they get wool and- different articles of the produce of the farm ; some- 
times, when their own provision is out, they get corn and potatoes from the 

landlord. * : 

,i Gan 
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Can you tell what is the general average rent per acre for good land in the Major 
county of Clare ?— It varies very much ; in the western part that I have been speaking George Warburtm. 
of I think the rents average at from 20 s. to 25 s. the Irish acre ; in other places it ' ~- J 

itVuns to 305. and 40 s. : there are some excellent lands in Clare, that rent very 26 May, 
high. . . 

You speak of arable land not raised by the contiguity of a town r— - Speaking 
generally of that, I should say from thirty shillings to a guinea and a halt; a great 
deal of the pasture land in Clare is of a very superior description, but I am speaking 
of arable land generally ; farms, I think, may rate about that. 

Have the goodness to describe the difference between the Irish and the English 
acre ? — There are five Irish acres in eight English acres. 

Are there many barns and farm buildings upon the farms ? G enerally speaking, 
the barns and all are attached to the cottage ; there are not distinct buildings of 
that kind. 

Are there any barns? — Yes ; but those are in the better class of farms; there 
are very few barns in the smaller farms ; they thresh in their own cabins. 

Who is at the expense of the buildings? — The people who occupy. 

Who is at the expense of the repairs ? — The parties taking the farm always con- 
tract to give up the farm, with what buildings are upon it, in tenantable repair. 

Those buildings were originally erected by the tenants themselves ? — I think so ; 
there are a great variety of tenures ; there are many forty shilling freeholders, and 
of course in those cases the lease is regulated by Acts of Parliament ; I think, 
generally speaking, the tenure of the peasant is yearly. 

The question refers to those farms on which you state that there are buildings 
erected by the tenant ? — Some of those are leases. 

What is the most common term in those leases? — I think twenty-one years, with 
a life concurrent ; in all cases of forty shilling freeholders there must be a life. 

What sort of interest has the tenant in those farms where there are buildings ?— 

I think generally a lease for lives, twenty-one or thirty-one years, sometimes with a 
concurrent life, but generally the life is not given except in cases of freeholders. 

What is the average extent of farms generally in the county of Clare ? — I do not 
think the farm of the peasantry generally exceeds an acre, or an acre and a half ; 
but the farmers sometimes have thirty acres and sometimes an hundred, as they 
have the means of improving it. 

You speak of Irish acres? — Yes. 

Is not that length of lease you speak of, thirty-one and twenty-one years, generally 
given in consideration of their building ; and is not that made a condition ? — Yes, 
generally. 

It is in consideration of the building being erected that the leases are made so 
long ? — Y es. 

In those cases where the lands and cottages are let to labourers, do not the 
labourers in general build their own houses? — Yes, I think they generally do. 

What proportion of the land in the county of Clare is held by farmers, and what 
proportion by peasantry ? — I do not think I could give any satisfactory answer to 
that question ; there is a great proportion held by peasantry ; I should think the 
largest portion is held by peasantry. 

Has the system of forty shilling freeholders contributed much in the county of 
Clare to subdivision of farms ? — I think it has. 

You mentioned different rents from ten pounds to four, as the rent of conacres; 
do not you conceive that the rent in almost every case is as high as the labourer 
can afford to pay, leaving for himself the bare means of subsistence ? — I do not think 
that it is always so, because a great number of them, industrious young men for 
instance, that have no means of their own, and that are hired servants to farmers, 
get an acre or half an acre of this conacre for the purpose of tilling it, and of ob- 
taining the means of purchasing clothes for themselves and other things, and I 
know some of them who have profited in that way. 

Is that a common case ? — Indeed I think it frequently occurs ; there are cases 
where the land is let very high, and very little to be had from it ; but there is a 
great inducement to take it in the class I have described. 

A large portion of the peasantry take it for the purpose of providing for their 
families ? — Yes. 

In that case does not the competition produce the necessity of their giving as 
high a rent as they can possibly afford ?— The competition very often induces them 
Izoo. N t0 
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to give more possibly than it is worth, but I would not say that was generally the 



Is the habit of letting farms by auction common in Clare ? — I never heard 
of an instance of it. 

Are the cabins of the cottiers built of very frail materials ?— Indeed they are 
very wretched ; they are, generally speaking, built of the mud on which they stand, 
with straw mixed with it, and very indifferent timbers, with thatch. 

Are they sometimes built in ditches under ground ?— They are sometimes below 



the surface. 



[The witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till to-morrow, one o’olock. 
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Die Jovis, 27 ° Mail 1824 . 



The LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

MAJOR THOMAS POWELL is called in, and examined as follows : 

WHAT is your official situation ? — Inspector of the constabulary. 

In what counties ? — In the Leinster District. 

When were you appointed to that situation? — In October 1822. 

What was your situation previous to that time ? — I was on the staff in the army ; 
a short time before that I went down as chief magistrate under the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act into the King’s County. 

When was that? — In the September previous, for a few months only. 

Was any part of the King’s County under the Insurrection Act at the time you 
were chief magistrate ? — It was put under the Insurrection Act while I was there. 

What was the situation of the King’s County at the time it was put under the 
Insurrection Act with respect to outrages ? — There had been a great number of 
burnings and murders, and destructions of property. 

When the King’s County was put under the Insurrection Act, was there amongst 
the higher and middling classes a general apprehension of danger? — There was ; 
and an application made for the Insurrection Act to government. 

Did that apprehension appear to you to be well founded ? — It did. 

Have you any opportunity of knowing whether the state of the King’s County was 
improved after the Insurrection Act was put in force? — Outrages were suspended 
almost immediately. 

Did you attribute that improvement to the operation of the Insurrection Act, or 
to any other causes ? — I attributed it to the operation of the Insurrection Act, as it 
prevented people from having their nightly combinations, and engaging in the 
destruction of property. 

Do you conceive the same improvement would have been produced by the 
operation of the force under the Constabulary and Peace Preservation Bills ? — I do 
not. 

Why ? — Because the people could not be kept at home legally by the operation 
of either of those two powers. 

Do you know any thing of the present state of the King’s County ? — The out- 
rages have been suspended ; there has been nothing of any consequence of late ; so 
that I have reason to believe and hope that the operation of the Act could be safely 
suspended in that district. An application is intended to be made to the government 
for that purpose. ■ 

What other part of Leinster is at present under the Insurrection Act ? — Kilkenny. 

Was Kilkenny put under the Insurrection Act before you were appointed in- 
spector? — Some portion of it, three baronies. 

Have any other baronies been put under its operation since you were appointed 
inspector ? — The remaining baronies were put under its operation within the last 
three weeks, with the exception of one barony. 

What was the state of those parts of the county of Kilkenny, which have subse- 
quently been put under the Insurrection Act, before that Act was put into operation 
in them ? — There was a general outrage and burning of property, and several 
murders committed, and no persons brought to justice. 

What particular circumstances led to putting under the Insurrection Act the 
three baronies, which were last so put? — The general outrage and burning of pro- 
perty, and murders committed within the last few months. I have a report of the 
outrages here, if it is wished that it should be produced. 

What is the barony not under the Insurrection Act? — .Fassadineen. These are 
reports of the outrages which have been committed within the last few months. 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which were read as follow ■•] 

200. N 2 “ Confidential 
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>< Confidential Report of the state of the County of Kilkenny, from 
1st April to 5th May 18124. 



Barony. 



I Chief Constables j 
in Charge. 



Galmoy. Capt. J. Kelly. 



12th April. — This night the house of a man named 
Castello of Ballydonnel was attacked aud entered by a 
party of men, who cruelly beat a man named Cestigan, 
who was in the house, and then robbed him of three 
pounds. 

18th. — A party attacked the house of a man named Deolin, and demanded 
money (as they termed it) for the poor fellows in gaol. They afterwards 
called at the house of a man named Toole, and desired him to quit his house 
and lands, and (as they were going to Kilkenny) to be gone at their return. 
They attacked the houses of two men named Corkor&n and Maher living at 
Ballyphillip, and demanded money. 

2 2d. — This night sixteen houses were attacked, by parties mostly armed, on 
the lands of Bawnmore, money demanded, and the lives of the inmates 
threatened. 



23d. — A party of ruffians attacked the house of a man named Dwyer of 
Ballybuggy, and demanded money, and on his refusing to comply, they took 
his horse from the stable, and threatened to shoot it; they then thrust the 
muzzle of a blunderbuss through the window, to show they were armed ; and 
boasted of being the boys that killed Marum. 

25th. — This night the house of a man named Phelan of Rathpatrick was 
attacked, and money demanded. 

27th. — This night nine sheep, the property of Captain Delaney of Bally- 
spellan, were most wantonly anil maliciously butchered on the lands of Bawn- 
nfore. Captain Delaney had received an illegal notice, a short time previous, 
threatening him with certain consequences if he did not discharge his shepherd, 
to which warning Captain Delaney not having attended, is presumed to have 
been the cause of this outrage. A man named Thomas Nowland, who has 
been of the utmost service in obtaining private information, &c. was attacked 
(and recognized) in Kilkenny city by three men, who beat him severely, and 
attempted to take his life by snapping a pistol repeatedly at him, and while 
on the ground, apparently dead, one of the party proposed burying him in the 
garden. Nowland afterwards escaped. The three men are in gaol. The 
house of a man named Holmes of Grange was attacked and entered by two 
ruffians, (their hats decorated with ribbons) and presenting a cock’d pistol to 
Holmes’s wife, obliged her to give them a gun which was in the house, and 
then departed. 

This barony is very much disturbed. 

(signed) John Kelly, Chief Constable. 



Kells and 
Iverk. 



Robt. Barry, Ten persons have been apprehended, charged with 
Esq. various offences. A mau named Coughlin of Curra- 

more (barony of Iverk) received a threatening letter, 
signed Captain Rock, stating he should meet the fate 
ol the Sheas if he did not take care of himself. 

1 6th April. — This night two ploughs, the property 
of a man named Meehan, were maliciously broke to 
pieces: on the lands of Ballybrasna, in barony of Kells. 
The only reason that can be assigned for this outrage 
is, that Meehan had lately taken some ground. 

Nothing material has occurred in this district, with 
the exception of the above, since last report. 

(signed) Robt. Barry, Chief Constable. 



Crannagh and 
Shillelogher.. 



Hill Walsh, Five Men were apprehended since last report. 

^ s< h 3d April. — This night several ploughs were mali- 

ciously cut to pieces on the lands of Rathlick (barony 
Shillelogher) the property of a man named Murphy, 
who had lately taken some ground on the above farm. 

Sth.^This 
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Barony. 


Chief Constables 
in Charge. 


OUTRAGES. 


Crannagh and 
Shillelogher, 
( continued .) 


Hill Walsh, 
Esq. 


5th. — This night an unfinished house on the lands of 
Adenderry, belonging to a man named Walton 
(barony of Shillelogher) was maliciously thrown down 
by persons yet unknown ; they took the door of it to 
a lime kiln and burned it. 

Walton had lately taken three acres of ground, on 
which he was building the said house, which was a 
sufficient cause (it is presumed) for the outrage. 

31th. — On this morning a man named Shortill, 
while passing a place called Rakmeenbush (barony of 
Crannagh) saw in a sand pit seven men armed with 
guns; when he had passed on a short distance they 
fired a shot. 






This district is much disturbed. 






(signed) Hill Walsh, Chief Constable. 



27 May, 



Knocktopher 
and Ida. 



Samuel 

M'Clintock. 



Twenty-one persona havebeen apprehended, charged 
with various offences. 

15th April. — This night a foxcover (situate in the 
barony of Knocktopher) belonging to Captain Power 
of Kilfane, was maliciously set on fire and consumed, 
by some persons yet unknown. 

From private information I find that there are fre- 
quent nightly insurrectionary meetings in many parts 
of this district, which I conceive to be in slate of dis- 
turbance. (signed) Samuel M'Clintock, 

Chief Constable. 



Gowran. 



Joseph Cruess, Twenty-nine persons have been apprehended, 
Esq. charged with various offences. 

24th April. — This night some persons, while in the 
act of stealing timber from the house of the Rev. Mr. 

Ridge of were fired on, but with what effect 

it is not yet known. In searching several suspected 
houses for the timber, the inmates were in general 
(at midnight) absent from their houses. 

On various occasions the police, in searching many 
houses (within the limits of this district,) at different 
hours of the night, find the owners too frequent absent : 
is it to be inferred that they were all on their lawful 
business at such unseasonable hours ? 

This barony is in a doubtful state. 

(signed) Jos h Cruess, Chief Constable. 



Fassadineen. 



Capt. 

W. P. French. 



Three persons were apprehended since last report. 
This barony has been tranquil and free from outrage 
since last report. 

(signed) Will® P. French, 

Chief Constable. 



In my opinion this county, with the exception of the barony of Fassadineen, is in a state 
of insurrection, more particularly the baronies of Galmoy, Crannagh, Kells and Gowran, 
in which even the frequent repetition of murder and various other outrages show but 
partially their real state. There are other secret causes to which I allude ; viz. the too 
general system of administering the United Oath, which, if not strenuously checked, must 
terminate seriously. From what has come to my knowledge through various means, I have 
reason to believe that a general rising of the disaffected is in contemplation next year . 

John Kelly, Superintendent. 

200. N 3 
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Major 

Thomas Powell. 



27 May, 
1824. 



Extracts taken from Co. Kilkenny Monthly Reports, from 1st August. 1823 to 
29th February 1824, for the information of the Inspector General. 

Galmoy. 

1823. August 14th. — The police attended at the fair of Urlingford, in consequence of an 
intended fight between two factions. The people, during the day, showed an obstinate 
determination to resist the efforts of the police in keeping peace and good order. 

Several persons were apprehended for assaults and rescues during this month. Nothing 
otherwise material has occurred. 



Crannagh and Shilleloghcr. 

A house was burned on the estate of Robert George, esquire. The police of Bennets- 
bridge were called on to quell a riot in a public-house : on entering they were attacked ; the 
serjeant and one man were much hurt, from a leaden quart and a candlestick being thrown 
at them. 

A fair in Freshford : in the evening the police were three times driven into their barracks 
by the people, who pelted them with stones; and at the proper hour, on the serjeant going 
into a public-house, to warn the people to depart, the candles were instantly extinguished, 
and ( in the dark) a leaden quart thrown at him. 

A man named Hickey was murdered at Clamanty. 

A party of armed men attacked Brennan’s house, near to Freshford, and desired him to 
give up a farm which he had lately taken ; and on the fellows retiring they fired three shots ; 
ne had previously received an illegal notice, threatening him with death if he did not give 
up a farm which he had lately taken. 

Twenty-seven persons were apprehended for various offences. 



Fassadineen. 

Five persons were apprehended for assaults. 

Gowran. 

Three persons were apprehended for felony; and four do. for assaults and rescues. 

Knocklopher and Ida. 

Twenty-one persons were apprehended for various offences. 



Kells and Iverlc. 

No Report received from Mr. Barry. 

This county appears to be somewhat tranquil, with the exception of barony of Crannagh, 
in which two men were lately murdered ; and in which meetings of the disaffected are fre- 
quently held. 

J. Kelly, 

Chief Constable. 



Galmoy. 

September. — Ryan’s house, of Cross Patrick, was attacked and entered by a gang of 
ruffians, who presented a gun and pistol to his head, and threatened him with instant death, 
if he did not quit his house in two days; they then left a threatening notice for his landlord, 
and, after firing three shots in token of triumph, went off. They fired (afterwards) several 
shots in the neighbourhood. Nine sheep were stolen and three killed this month. An armed 
gang broke into the house of a man named Murphy, of Urlingford, and presenting a case of 
pistols to his head, forcibly carried off a girl who was in the house. Two other houses were 
attacked and robbed. 

Crannagh and Shillelogher. 

Four persons were apprehended on suspicion of murder, and six do. for petty offences.. 

Nothing otherwise material. 

Fassadineen. 

Nothing material since last report. 

Goicran. 1 

Nothing material. 

Knocklopher 
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Knocktopher and Ida. 

Eleven persons were apprehended for assaults and rescue, one for felony, and two for '■ 
petty offences. 27 May, 

Kells and Iverk. i8q +- 

Six persons apprehended for petty offences. Nothing otherwise material since last 
report. 



Galway. 

October. — Donoher’s house (of Whiteswall) was attacked, and money demanded, by 
a party of ruffians, who, on being refused the money, killed his pig. The house of a man 
named Mulhall was likewise attacked, and robbed of a pound note ; they then held a pistol 
to his head, after placing him on his knees, and swore him as to his having more money.' 

Two other houses were likewise attacked and robbed. 

Crannagh and Shillelogher. 

Four persons were apprehended for felony, two on suspicion of murder, and thirteen for 
assaults and rescues. The house of a' man named Hill was attacked by a party of men, about 
one hundred in number, some armed with guns, pistols, &c. who demanded fire arms ; and 
placing a sentry on the door, carried off a quantity of corn, and on retiring, fired several shots 
into the house. 

Fassadineen. 

Seven persons were apprehended for assaults and rescues. Nothing otherwise material 
has occurred. 

Gorman. 

Sixteen persons were apprehended for assaults and rescues. A keeper of Col. Kearing’s 
was attacked in his house by three men mounted, who dragged him out of bed, and on his 
escaping fired several shots after him. With the exception of this outrage this barony 
appears tranquil. 

Knocktopher and Ida. 

Eight persons were apprehended for assaults, and three for petty offences. 

Kells and Iverk. 

Five persons apprehended for petty offences. This district appears tranquil. 

A number of houses have been attacked and plundered this month (October) in the county, 
and a number of assaults and rescues committed. The police stationed at Rosbercon 
(barony of Ida) were attacked by a mob, who attempted to disarm them. 

(signed) J. Kelly, 

Chief Constable. 



Galmoy. 

November. — The fair of Bawn. The people were inclined to be riotous. A party of 
ruffians, on their way home from the fair, attacked and almost demolished two houses, and 
committed several other excesses. Ten sheep were stolen since last report. 

Crannagh and Shillelogher. 

A man named Bropby was stopped near Kilkenny, by a man dressed in a white shirt, who 
presented a pistol to Brophy, and snapped it at him, but without effect. Three men appre- 
hended since last report. 

Knocktopher and Ida. 

Seven persons apprehended since last report. — Nothing otherwise material. 

Fassadineen. 

Sixteen persons were apprehended for assaults and rescues, and five for petty offences. 

Goner an. 

Nothing particular since last report. 

Kells and Iverk. 

Six persons were apprehended since last report. 

200. Galmoy. 
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Tkm* ?**>«■ Galmoy. 

37 May, December.— Several sheep have been maliciously killed since iast report, in this barony^— 

otherwise nothing very material. 

Crannagh and Shillelogher. 

Seven persons were apprehended for felony, and eleven do. for various offences. 



Fassadineen. 

Nothing material has occurred. 



Gowran. 

Nothing material. 

Knocktopher and Ida. 

Eighteen persons were apprehended for assault, and eight do. for various offences. 

Several outrages have been lately committed in the barony of Ida, which 1 conceive to 
be disturbed. 



Kells and Iverlc. 



Seven persons were apprehended for rescues, and seven do. for petty offences. 
Two cows were maliciously killed on the lands of Springmount, barony of iverk. 



Galmoy. 

1824.— January. — Two or three houses were attacked. — Two men named Drenan and 
Maker were murdered.— Several sheep have been stolen. — Several outrages have lately been 
committed on the borders of this barony. 

Crannagh and Shillelogher. 

A party of armed men attacked Jas. Casheu’s house in barony of Crannagh, and finding 
that Casheu was from home, they desired his wife to go down on her knees until they would 
shoot her. They gave her an illegal notice for a Mr. Mason, which threatened him with 
death if he did not give up some ground, &c. . 

Three men armed attacked Pierce Daigan’s house of Sart, barony of Crannagh, and desired 
him on pain of death to give up some ground he had lately taken. 

They attacked the house of a man named Hogan (barony of Crannagh,), and cruelly beat 
him and his son. The barony of Crannagh is disturbed. 

Fassadineen. 

Nothing material has occurred. 

Gorvran. 

Twenty-one persons were apprehended since last report. 

Kmctvphcr and Ida. 

Eighteen persons were apprehended for assaults and rescues, and thirteen do. for various 
other offences. A Mr. Everett. (under agent to Lord Clifden) was attacked on the hign 
road, and severely cut on the head by a ruffian, with the intent to murder him. 

Three houses were attacked on the lands of Harristown 1 (Barony Knocktopher). lno 
inmates were sworn to give up land they had taken, otherwise that they would have been 
burned in their houses, and their cattle be destroyed. 

Barony of Ida is disturbed. 

Kells and Iverlc, 

Thirteen persons were apprehended for assaults and rescues, and five for various offences. 

A heifer was maliciously killed on the lands of Farinley. , . 

Two soldiers of the 1st Royals from county Tipperary, returning to 
Scough, were attacked and deprived of their arms at Castle Town, (barony of Iverk) ; 
jawbone of one of the soldiers was broke, and they were otherwise seriously injured. 

A man named Maker was robbed by three armed men, barony of Kells. 

This county, with the exception of the barony of Fassadineen, is in- a disturbed state. 

John Keli,y, C. Constable. 



Oaltnoy, 
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Galrnoy. 

February. — A man named Carey was waylaid and beat in such a manner as to cause his 
death. 

Nothing very material this month. 



Major 

Thomas Powell. 



a 7 May, 
1824. 



Crannagh and Shillelogher. 

Four men from county Tipperary were waylaid by a party of ruffians, who beat them in 
such a manner as since to cause the death of one of them. 

A cow was houghed near Callan. 

The house of a man named Martin was attacked; he was desired to turn off a servant, or 
he should suffer. 

This district is disturbed. 

Fassadinecn. 

Eight persons apprehended for assaults and -rescues. 



Gowran. 

Six persons were apprehended for petty offences. 

It appears there are frequent nightly insurrectionary meetings in this barony, headed by 
one Larrissy, the person who is supposed to have shot Sir Wheeler Cliff Stewart. 

Knocktopher and Ida. 

Sixteen persons apprehended for assaults and rescues. 

Kells and Iverlc. 

Sixteen persons apprehended for various offences. 

A shot was fired into a house at Garryruthen, barony of Kells. A house was maliciously 
burned on the lands of Viper, near Kells. 

The house of the widow Conolly was attacked and robbed. 

This county, except Fassadineen, is much disturbed. 

J. Kelly, 

Superintendent. 



Has there been any improvement in the state of those baronies which were first 
put under the Insurrection Act in the county of Kilkenny ?— There have been very 
few outrages reported to me as having taken place in those baronies, since I have 
had any connection with the county. 

Do you attribute that cessation of Outrage to the operation of the Insurrection 
Act ? — I do. 

Do you think the operation of the Act could be suspended without danger, in 
those parts of the county which are at present subject to it ? — I do not. 

Do you think it would be possible to maintain tranquillity in those parts of the 
country, if the government had not the power of enforcing that Act? — I do not. 

What do you consider would be the consequence of the expiration of the Act ? — 
The same results that have been for the last few months which I have reported, 
burnings, and robberies, and general combination against property. 

On what do you found that assertion of the renewal of outrages ? — The iuca- 
pability of keeping those people at home that have committed those acts. 

When you state that the situation of the country has been improved, do you 
merely refer to outrages being less frequent ; or that there is any increased disposi- 
tion in the mind of the people towards tranquillity ? — I infer it, from the outrages 
being less frequent. I have not the power of knowing their general habits. 

Were the outrages which were committed equally levelled against Catholics and 
Protestants ? — They were invariably directed against Catholics ; I have never known 
an instance of a Protestant being affected in that county by the system. I beg to 
remark there are very few Protestants, except in the higher classes, in that 
district. 

How were the persons affected? — Their houses were attacked. 

Were the outrages levelled chiefly against landlords, or against persons who came 
to occupy tenements, from which the previous tenants were expelled ?- -They were 
against persons who took land for the purpose, I believe, of rc-lctting it, or persons 
who took land after other persons had been dispossessed. 

300. O Were 
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. Were there many of those outrages levelled against the collectors of tithes f — . 

TWWi. Prior to my entering into the county, Ilreard that there were ; I cannot speak from 

.. ' my own knowledge of that fact. ... rut 

27 May, ' At the time of the Insurrection Act being put 111 force in any ot the baronies of 

1824. Kilkenny are you aware, that there were any particular local causes, which had 

created peculiar disturbances in those parts ? In the barony of Galmoy, a Mr. Ma- 
rum was in treaty for land, and. to dispossess the other tenants; a combination 
was made aoainst him, and he was murdered. Threatening notices were issued to 
several othe? persons— a mall of the name of Redmond, and another of the name 
of Luke, and another of the name of Cavanagh. These were the threatening 
notices that were sent to them; — 

[Tie Witness delivered in the some, which were read, as follows :] 

« Mr Luke, you are to take notice to resign your holding that you have lately possessed, 
and to do as usual, or if not, by the contents of this, I will finish your existence. Dated 
this 29th day of September.” 



“ James Redmond, you are hereby to take notice, that the proceedings you are going to 
take against your neighbours are directly opposite to the regulations and laws of Mr. John 
M ‘Robinson, Captain Killproctor lloutmaster, who intends that all lands out of lease shall 
remain three years on the head landlord’s hands, or be given to the former tenant. These 
are, therefore, to let you know, that if you do not stop your career, you shall undergo the 
scene of being consumed to ashes, with all your family, as an example ot future punish- 
ment to you and all others concerned.” . . 



« To Michael Cavanagh, Whiteswall, and Arthur Cavanagh. Both of you, I hereby 
caution, to banish Patrick Glenden, before you suffer any loss. I now caution you, at your 
peril, to abide by this notice as a friend, as his father gave softie information in this parish 
before ; or else if not, said Michael Cavanagh will sustain a. very great loss, if we are obliged 
to bring a party to you. No more at present from your friend, 

“ February 8th, 1824. Captain Rock. 

Have you attended the trials under the Insurrection Act ? — I have not ; the court 
had not sat when I came away. 

Does the enforcement of the Insurrection Act interfere with the lawful and 
useful occupations of the people? — I do not think it does in that county par- 
ticularly. ...... 

What are your reasons for mentioning that county particularly r— It is an agri- 
cultural county ; they have no commerce of any description ; their daily labour 
being over, they suffer no inconvenience from it. 

Are petty sessions held by the magistrates in the county of Kilkenny ?•-- They 
are. 

Do you apprehend they have produced any good effect ? — They have very lately 
been put into operation there ; but I apprehend benefit will result from them very 
soon. . 

In what way ? — Giving general confidence to the people, that the law is for their 
protection ; and not, as they generally consider it, an oppression. 

Do you think they had reason to consider it an oppression before? — I do not ; 
my experience is very short; and I have seen no instance from which I have reason 
to draw a conclusion of that nature. I only repeat what I have heard the lower 
classes state since the operation of petty sessions. 

Why should they have entertained that opinion ? — I draw my conclusion, because 
petty sessions give general satisfaction. 

To what circumstance do you attribute the disposition to commit outrages in 
that county ? — The dispossessing the tenantry for debt ; that is the chief circum- 
stance that I draw my conclusions from. 

Speaking from your own knowledge, should you say those outrages have any 
‘thing of a political character? — I do not think tliey have in that county; I have 
not been able to trace any, except in their illegal oaths. I have there observed it, 
but I have never been able to trace it in any other form. 

After what you have said respecting the commission of outrages against Catholics, 
it is unnecessary to ask you whether the outrages have any religious character?— 
No, they have not, except in the oath by wbieh they are combined. 

Are you in possession of any of the illegal- oaths? — I am not now, but I have 
seen a great number of them. 

■ What 
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What was the object and tendency of those oaths ? — To allow no tenant to be 
dispossessed of his land ; and it concluded with the threat of putting Protestants to 
death ; that was the conclusion of it invariably. 

There are a great many factions arising from clanships in that county, are there 
not P — Yes. 

They meet very frequently ? — They do. 

Have you heard any thing in that county respecting the prophecies of Pastonni ? 
— I have. . 

Are they generally circulated ? — There are a great number of them circulated, 
and they are in the possession of the lower orders. 

Do you conceive them to have produced any considerable effect upon their con- 
duct?— -I think that they believe in them ; but I do not consider the conduct of the 
people, and the outrages committed, to be the effect produced by that prophecy ; 
but I conceive, as I have stated before, that it arises from the dispossessing the old 
tenantry of their farms for non-payment, and others attempting to take the land. 

Are the tenantry ever dispossessed of their farms, except when they fail in paying 
their rents, or when their leases are out? — I never knew an instance. 

Do you think the law has been administered harshly against the tenantry of that 
county? — I cannot speak particularly of that county, I speak generally; I think 
that the laws, as administered, frequently are severe against tenants, because the 
seizure and sale of property is too rapid ; but I think also, that in many instances 
the tenant would not pay his landlord unless the law was enforced, although he had 
the power, in many cases. 

What has been the conduct of the Catholic clergy in that county?— I am not 
acquainted at all with their conduct; my situation does not bring me into contact 
with them. I am inspector of the police. 

Are you acquainted with the barony of Ida in Kilkenny ? — I know a little of it, 
casually passing through it, as I do other baronies. 

It is in your district ? — It is. 

Is the Insurrection Act put in force there? — Yes. 

Do you know what outrages had taken place there previous to its being placed 
under the Insurrection Act? — Very few ; but it is from its local situation it is put 
under the Act, and its connection with the other baronies, to prevent its being a 
place of refuge for the disaffected of other baronies. 

Was there application made from the magistrates for the Insurrection Act ? 

I was not at the meeting ; but the application from twenty-five magistrates was 
generally for the county, excepting the barony of Fassadineen and the city of 
Kilkenny. 

Was there any representation made by any magistrates against the barony of 
Ida being included ? — There was a representation from some magistrates, Colonel 
Pierce Butler and Mr. Waring, I believe, against the Insurrection Act being en- 
forced at all. 

How long has it been enforced in the county of Kilkenny ? — About three weeks 
the last baronies were placed under the Act. 

When was the first put under the Act ? — Two years ago ; it was soon after the 
Act becoming in force. 

Who is judge under the Insurrection Act in that county ?— Mr. Goold is the 
present judge ; I do not know him. Mr. Thompson was in those three baronies 
for some time. . . 

Why is Fassadineen left out? — There had been no outrages committed in it 
for some time, and it was not considered that its connection was so immediate 
as Ida. 

Is Iverk under the Act ? — Yes. . 

Were there many outrages committed in Iverk previous to its being put under the 
Act? — That was before my connection with the county. 

Were there many outrages committed in the barony of Ida before it was put nder 



the Act? — No. 

Was there any report of the outrages, or complaints against the conduct ol that 

barony? No, there was no report; it was its connection with the other parts of 

the county. It was considered that it would be a place of refuge for any bad cha- 
racter that might have fled from any other part of the county. I did not attend the 
meeting. ■' 

You mentioned some party feuds existing in the county of Kilkenny, do not you 
conceive some of the disturbances may have arisen exclusively from those p#rty. 
.200.' O2 feuds? 
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fe UC l s ?_X do not think they did, because when a fight had ceased they retired home 
again, and did not commit any systematic outrage against property. 

Are not some of the disturbances stated in the papers you have given in, of the 
nature of party feuds?— I dare say there may be ; it is a general detail of what has 
occurred ; there have been very few of late ; the police go to the places where they 
expect such party tights to occur, and prevent them. 

What other part of the province of Leinster is under the Insurrection Act ? — No 
other part but Clonlisk, King’s County. 

In what part of the county is the Merino Factory ? — In Gowran, I think. 

Has that been proclaimed? — It has. 

Is that a large barony?— It is. 

Were you ever at the Merino Factory? — I was. 

Can you state the number of persons employed?— I cannot. 

, Who conducts the Merino Factory at this moment? — I am not aware who it is. 

Were there any persons in the parish where the Merino Factory is established 
brought before you in your capacity of inspector of constables ? — They would .not 
bring any before me; they would take them before the magistrates ; my situation is 
not magisterial. 

Is the constabulary force in the district in which you are inspector, in an efficient 
state at present ? — I think it is in as efficient a state as men of that description can be ; 
they execute the warrants and order of magistrates, and preserve the peace in the 
best way they can. I have but very seldom had complaints against them for non- 
performance of duty. 

By whom are the constables nominated ? — By the magistrates, at sessions called 
for that purpose. 

There is a chief constable to each barony ? — There is generally ; sometimes he 
has charge of two. 

By whom is the chief constable nominated ? — By the Lord Lieutenant. 

Are the constables chiefly composed of Catholics or Protestants? — There is 
nearly an equal proportion ; the majority, I think, are Protestants. 

Are they chiefly inhabitants of the baronies in which they act, or brought 
there from a distance ? — I do all in my power to remove them from their own par- 
ticular baronies ; it is not left to me ; the allocation of the constables is in the power 
of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Have you observed any difference between the Catholic and Protestant con- 
stables, in the execution of their duty ? — I have not. 

Is the Constabulary Act generally applied throughout the province of Leinster? — 
I have ten counties out of the twelve under it. 

What were the two counties in which it is not applied? — Dublin and Louth. 

You are generally acquainted with the state of the constabulary force throughout 
those counties ? — I am ; I inspect them frequently. 

Did any of the violences which have been committed by the constabulary force, 
who have been brought to trial at the late assizes, come under your cognizance? — 
They did. 

Are you acquainted with the circumstances of that case which was tried at the 
last assizes at Maryborough? — Yes, perfectly. 

Have the goodness to state them to the Committee ? — The first outrage that was 
committed occurred in consequence of the constables going in, by order of the magis- 
trates, to clear a public house, and a fray took place in consequence of it, and one of 
the persons was killed by the police men ; they were tried for murder, and found 
guilty of manslaughter, and were transported. 

Were you present at the trial ?— At some part of it. 

Were you present at the judge’s passing sentence ? — No, I was not ; I was called 
away just at that period. 

Did you not hear that the judge, in passing sentence, said that the prisoners were 
particularly fortunate that the jury had brought them in only guilty of manslaughter, 
and not of murder ; because, if the jury had brought them in guilty of murder, he 
would have let the law take its course ? — I have heard he did say so. 

From the knowledge you have of the circumstances of the case, did the verdict 
of the jury cause any surprise ?-+-It caused no surprise to me, because I conceived 
they had misconducted themselves. 

■ Were you surprised at the verdict being manslaughter, and not murder? — I am 
not aware what the verdict ought to be, because 1 am not sufficiently acquainted 
’. • ) with 
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with legal decisions ; but the conviction on my mind was, that the men had mis- 
conducted themselves. . . - T r a 

You were not acquainted particularly with the circumstances ?— No further, tiian 
that I heard the men had entered the house ; that they attempted to send out the 
man who was killed ; that he resisted, and had overpowered one man, and the 
remaining police came dow'n stairs, and instead ot taking him prisoner he was much 
wounded, from the effects of which he died. 

IIow was he killed ? — By a thrust of a bayonet in the eye ; he lived for some days 
afterwards. 

Can you state whether the head constable of the district was present ? — He was 
not ; the magistrate had told him he need not stay any longer, and he went from 
that part to another part of the barony. . 

Do you know whether they went into the alehouse by direction of the magistrate ? 
—They had a printed document to that effect, to clear public houses at ten o’clock ; 
the hour had expired ; it was nearly eleven. 

The trial took place at Maryborough ? — Yes. 

The offence therefore was committed in the Queen’s County? — Yes, at Bally- 



nakiln. 

Is the Queen’s County under the Insurrection Actr — It is not. 

Then this offence took place in a county under the Constabulary Act? X es> 

Was the direction to clear the alehouses a direction for that particular occasion, 
or was it a general direction ? — A general direction; the magistrates had assembled 
some time prior, considering that the county was on the eve of disturbance, and 
they gave directions to the constables to clear public houses at the hour of ten, 
considering that the disaffected people met, and that their haunts were in public 
houses. 

Has any disturbance arisen in the county in consequence of that outrage on the 
part of the police men ? — There has not. 

Do you in general, in the counties you have under your jurisdiction, find that 
the magistrates take proper charge of the constables? — I do, generally. 

And that the constables are not allowed to do anything without a warrant from 
a magistrate ? — They are not ; I have a code of regulations for their instructions, 
which if your Lordships please I will lay before you. (The witness delivered in the 
same.) The instructions were drawn out by myself, and laid before the magistrates 
for their approval, and the guidance ot constables in the different counties. 

Do you find that the magistrates take upon themselves to lower the penalties? 
— I do ; in fact the constables are not allowed to take any fee or reward whatever, 
except by the directions of the magistrates. 

You have stated that the magistrates, immediately previous to the offence which 
you have described at Ballynakiln, had been of opinion that the country was upon 
the eve of general disturbance ; were there any other offences of a criminal nature 
tried at the assizes at Maryborough, but that of the police men which you have 
stated ?— There were not, of so highly criminal a nature; there were several 
felonies committed, and various minor descriptions of outrages. 

Were there any more outrages against the public peace ? — Not at the last assizes ; 
there were prior to that, at the assizes before. 

You were about to state another case ? — One of the chief constables was tried in 
the Queen’s County ; he belonged to Kildare ; he was sporting, he shot a dog 
that attacked him ; he %vas then attacked by a party of men, and he fired upon 
them and shot two men. He was also brought to trial. 

What was the result? — He was found guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced to 
nine months imprisonment. 

What was his name? — M'Dunnah. 

Is he a Major ? — No ; I believe he was never in the army. 

Was he a' Roman Catholic ? — He had been ; the generality of his family are 
Roman Catholics now, but he is a Protestant. 

You are acquainted also with the county of Meath? — Yes, in the same pro- 
portion as I am with the other counties. 

Do you know of any occurrence in that county of a man being shot? — There 
was a man shot there ; the police man had a warrant against an individual whom he 
suppposed. was attempting to make his escape, and he fired and killed him. 

He was not the individual against whom the warrant was? — He was not. 

What was the result of that trial ?■— The constable was found guilty of man- 
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What was the sentence ?— Twelve months imprisonment, and to be burnt in the 
hand. 

In general, has the conduct of the constables under you, been correct?— Except 
in those instances, it has been very correct ; when they are incorrect, I immediately 
report them, and have them dismissed. 

Are the chief constables mostly Catholics, or Protestants? — They are mostly 
Protestants; they are in general, men who have been in the army; but we have 
several Catholics; we have two in the county of Wexford. The question of 
religion is never put to a man on his entering, but strict directions to do his duty 
without favour or affection. 

Have they been non-commissioned officers in the army ?— Several of the chief 
constables have been captains and lieutenants in the army. 

Are they mostly all Irishmen? — Yes, they are; but there are several Englishmen 
in the constabulary. I am not an Irishman myself. 

Can you state the grounds on which the magistrates of the Queen’s County', 
imagined that part of the county to be on the eve of a general disturbance in the 
last summer ? — It was not last summer ; the order for shutting up alehouses after 
ten o’clock, was prior to the Constabulary Bill being put into force in that county, 
but continued after that. 

Were there any outrages committed ? — I do not know ; I was not in the 
county. 

When you say the order continued in force, do you mean, that it was renewed 
by the magistrates, and put into the hands of the constables, or that the constables 
acted upon it without any further renewal ? — I mean that it was in force, and given 
to the constables by the magistrates, not collectively but individually ; they had not 
a meeting for that purpose. 

Are you aware whether any applications have been made by the magistrates of 
the : Queen’s County to the Lord Lieutenant, to put the Insurrection Act in force in 
the Queen’s County, within the last two or three years l — No ; I am not aware that 
any applications have been made. 

You are not aware of any discussions and differences of opinion, between the 
magistrates upon that subject ? — About a month ago, an application was made by 
the magistrates of the county of Kilkenny, to call a meeting of the magistrates 
of the Queen’s County, in the barony of Ossory, for the purpose of requesting 
them to make application for putting that barony under the Insurrection Act, in 
consequence of its vicinity to the barony of Galmoy in Kilkenny. 

What was the result of that application ? — The magistrates of Ossory declined 
making the application ; but I was requested to send an additional force of con- 
stables into that barony, by the magistrates of the Queen’s County, which I did. 

Can the magistrates in any way, be interested in the establishing of the con-* 
stabulary force, as to appointment or patronage, or recommendation ? — -1 have 
never found any instances ; there have been very few men recommended to me, 
that were not fit subjects for it. 

Have you not a negative upon the appointment, if the person should not be 
fit for it? — Yes, 1 have; if I do not consider him a lit subject, I have a negative-, 
and I exercise it. 

Are the Peace Preservation Act and the Constabulary Act both in operation ?— ■ - 
Not in Leinster. 

Have you known any instances of magistrates misconducting themselves? — 
I -have known no instance. I do not attend magisterial meetings, except for the 
purpose of establishing the constabulary force. 

Do you believe the people in the country have any confidence in the magis- 
trates ? — I have no reason to think otherwise. 

Are you acquainted generally, with the state of the peasantry in the disturbed 
districts ? — I am not. 

How are the constables looked upon by the people? — At first, they are looked 
upon .with an eye of jealousy, but they soon become favourites with the well-; 
disposed; they prevent outrage. By the disaffected, of course they are looked 
upon not very favourably. 

Of what description have been tlie persons in general, who have committed 
outrages?— Of the lowest description ; persons who have no homes or character. 

Does there appear to you, to have been an organized system of outrage? — Yes ; 
it dogs appear to be organized. 

1 - > Whom 
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Whom do you suppose to have been at the head of it?— That I am quite unable 
to answer. There is a general combination. 

What proof have you of that combination ?— Persons have been reported to me, 
as having been taken in nightly assemblies, and coining from distant points to those 
meetings. .... 

Does that rest entirely on report?— All my information is on report. 

' Have any such assemblies been discovered by the constables ? I hey have. 

To what number were they assembled ?— Forty or fifty, according to the popu- 
lation of the district. 

Have they been armed?— In no instance have they been armed when taken at 
such meetings ; since the Insurrection Act has been in force, they do not meet. 

. How did you obtain possession of the oaths ? — They have been sent to me ; they 
were taken on the persons of suspected people. 

Your situation does not lead you to head any bodies of constables at any 
time? — No. 

Were you not struck with the contrast between the peasantry of England and 
that of Ireland, when you first went there? — I was. 

Do not you know, that distress prevails to a considerable degree among the 
peasantry of Ireland ? — Certainly. 

Do you think any part of the spirit of dissatisfaction you have witnessed has arisen 
from that distress? — I think the distress arises in a great measure from want of 
employment ; because in the Queen’s County, where the collieries are in full work, 
there is no instance of any outrage committed in that part of the county. 

Are you acquainted with Abbeyleix in the Queen’s County ?■ — I am. 

Do you think the situation of that part of the county is more comfortable, with 
regard to the low-er orders, than it is in many other parts? — I do think it is. 

And the spirit of insurrection less prevalent? — There are no instances of insur- 
rection in that barony. 

To what do you attribute that ?—' To the great care and attention of Lord de 
Yesci, besides its being a very opulent neighbourhood. 

Generally, are there more disturbances where there is most poverty and misery ? 
— Certainly ; for instance, in the barony of Galmoy, I do not think there is a resi- 
dent gentleman in the whole barony, and that is one of the most disturbed ; there 
have been thirteen murders committed in that barony in two years, at least from 
report, and there has been no instance of any man being brought to justice. 

Did you ever hear it stated, that a magistrate had. received any sum of money 
for the purpose of not pressing an investigation further with respect to an offender ? 
—No, never. 

Are there petty sessions held in that barony ? — There are at present. 

Flow long have they been held ? — Not above six weeks or two months ; they are 
held at Johnstown. 

Are any of the magistrates in that county in the habit of giving passes to persons 
to be out after the hour or before the hour mentioned in the Insurrection Act r — 
The operation of the Insurrection Act has taken place only within the last month ; 
I have not been there since ; I have not attended any one of their sessions. 

You do not know that individual magistrates have done that? — No, I dp not; 
if that was the case, I think the fact would be reported to me. 

‘ Of what class of persons are the magistrates in the barony of Galmoy ? — There 
is not a magistrate resident in the whole barony ; there is not a resident gentleman, 
Johnstown excepted. 

Have you known any magistrate give passes, allowing of persons being out in the 
night in any district ? — No, I have not known it ; but I know it has been stated from 
the bench that they are illegal, and are of no avail. 

On what occasion was that stated ?---It was in Tipperary I heard Air. Blacker 
mention that ; not that there had been a pass granted, but to prevent the evil. 

There had not been any statement made of such a practice existing r — No ; it 
M as in his charge ; he stated that any gentleman giving a pass, it would be an illegal 
act, and it would be of no avail. 

For what reason was the city of Kilkenny excepted from the application of the 
Act? — There M^as no application made for it; it was a county of itself. 

In the general discharge of your duties, what degree of support have you received 
from the Roman Catholic clergy? — L I have had no communication ^ with them of 
late. At first there was a Roman Catholic came to me in the Kings County, .and 
reported that a number of outrages had been committed, and that he would recom- 
2 oo. O 4 mend 
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mend an assemblage of the magistrates for the purpose of putting it under the Insur- 
rection Act, and that was done ; my situation has completely removed me from 
any communication with those persons. 

Has the manner of collecting tithes, in your opinion, contributed in any degree to 
the disturbances ? — I do not think it has ; that is the only subject on which all the 
people in Ireland seem agreed upon ; they have no wish to pay tithes. 

‘ Have you observed any difference in the districts in which there is considerable 
residence, and where the land owners are absent? — Very great; the employment is 
greater where the landlord resides, and distress is not so apparent. 

Is there any other mode which has occurred to you, in your observation, as likely 
to remedy this mischief, besides holding petty sessions, and finding employment for 
the poor ?— If general education could be diffused it would be of great service to 

them. .... . , 

Does there appear to be any great want of it in those districts that are so 
disturbed?— A great want of it; many Catholics have been brought before me for 
an approval of the situation of constables, and I found they were quite deficient 
in reading and writing ; but I think the benefit of even the Constabulary Bill 
has a great effect in bringing forward education. We have more candidates in an 
adult state, who are now trying all they can to improve themselves, in the hope of 
procuring that situation ; we have very frequently a hundred candidates for one 
vacancy. 

What is the pay of a constable ? — A constable has thirty-five pounds a-year, and 
a sub-constable thirty, and they are clothed and lodged. 

Are there many Catholics among the candidates for those offices, when they 
become vacant? — There are now. 

A very large proportion ?— Yes, a very large proportion. 

Do you know any instance of a district being disturbed, where there was full em- 
ployment for the people ?— No, I do not ; but I must say that the only districts 
that I have knowledge of, are Kilkenny and Clonlisk in the Kings County, under 
the operation of the Insurrection Act. 

What is the state of the police in the city of Kilkenny ? — I am not particularly 
acquainted with it, but they have a police for the city, not under the Act. 

Do you know whether it is sufficient, for the purpose of preserving tranquillity ? — 

I have not heard that the city of Kilkenny has been disturbed, or its vicinity. 

It is entirely surrounded by a disturbed district ?— Yes ; and entirely surrounded 
by constables. 

You state that one-half, or nearly one-half of the constables under your direc- 
tion, are Roman Catholics ; has any instance occurred, in which any Roman Ca- 
tholic constable has been influenced in the discharge of his duty, or induced to any 
deficiency of duty, from circumstances connected with his religious belief? — I have 
not met with an instance. 

You stated, that there was a considerable degree of clanship in Kilkenny ? — Yes, • 
there are two or three factions ; they are termed factions there. 

Will you explain what you mean by a faction ? — A number of men assembled 
under a leader, for the purpose of fighting ; merely for the diversion of fighting, or 
settling some point under dispute. 

Are you aware, whether there is much land which has been forfeited in conse- 
quence of former treasons in the county of Kilkenny r — No, I am not aware how 
the land is held. 

Do those feuds go by families ?— - Yes, they descend down from one generation 
to the other. 

More by families than by parishes? — Yes; a man is generally held up as being 
the leader of a faction ; and from him it descends down to his son, if he is con- 
sidered fit. 

More by personal connection than by any local circumstance ? — Both ; it varies 
according to circumstances. 

Do you suppose, that if those persons who compose the factions, had regular 
employment, those battles would take place as much as they do ? — We see in Eng- 
land that there are many men, who are fond of the amusement of fighting, and the 
system of prize fighting is kept up by others ; and I think the leading men in those 
factions do it from a spirit of pride and vanity. 

They are generally land-owners, small occupiers of land ? — Yes. 

The Mr. Marcom who was killed lately, was brother to the Roman Catholic 

bishop 
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bishop of Kilkenny?— Yes ; and all the persons that have been apprehended for 
the murder, are Catholics. .... c , .. , , 

You stated, that you thought there was a severity in the law or landlord and 
tenant, or that it was severely exercised ; is the severity, in your opinion, in the law, 
or in the exercise of it ? — I think it is in the exercise ot it ; I think the mode ot 
exercising it is certainly severe. I think it is severe, when a person goes and seizes 
on property^ and that property is brought to the hammer immediately by the indi- 
vidual that seizes it. 

Is not that contrary to law ? — I believe it is, but the thing has been done ; I have 
known it. 

Is not the law, that if cattle are distrained for rent, they cannot be brought to 
the hammer until fourteen days have expired ? — It is. 

Do you mean to say, that cattle have been sold contrary to that provision of the 
law ? — Yes, I do ; but the redress is difficult to be obtained ; the man has not pro- 
perty to enter into a lawsuit for that redress. 

Do you know by what description of persons cattle so distrained, has been 
sold ? — I know that a person entered and distrained cattle under a sheriff's decree, 
brought them into a small village, and immediately commenced selling them. Ihe 
police were on the alert, because it created a tumult ; the police put both parties 
into custody, and put the cattle into the pound, and informed a magistrate ; the 
magistrate released those cattle, but the police were punished for the assault on the 
sheriff’s officer. 

By what description of person were those cattle so impounded, and going to be 
sold; was he a gentleman of consideration in the country? — No, he was not; 
I believe he was a man that had some little property, but not considered a gentle- 
man in the country. 

Do you know what the cattle were under distress for ? — I do not. 

Have tithes been collected with severity ? — I am not acquainted with the col- 
lection of tithes } I wish to confine myself to my situation as much as possible. 
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[The witness is directed to withdraw. 



Major GEORGE WARBURTON is again called in, and further Examined 
as follows : 



ARE you aware that the speeches and the acts of the Catholic Association in 
Dublin are circulated in Connaught? — I know that they are. 

Are they circulated to any extent ? — I think they are very generally circulated. 

In what shape are they circulated ? — They go down in the papers ; there are two 
or three weekly papers in Dublin that are very much engaged in reporting those 
debates. I think the meetings of the Association generally occur on Fridays and 
Saturdays, and then the weekly paper of Saturday sends down the debate. 

Are they bought by the common people ? — I know that in many instances the 
common people subscribe, and that one person reads the paper for a number. 

Do you think those speeches, in conjunction with the prophecies, tend to keep 
up the irritation in people’s minds? — Indeed I think they do; they are generally 
very violent. , 

In your district have the supposed miracles in Dublin had any influence upon the 
minds of the people, like that which the prophecies have produced ? — I think the 
people all believe the miracles, and different statements of those miracles have been 
printed in a great variety of shapes, and cried through the country ; I have heard 
persons crying them through the streets in many places. 

What reason have you to suppose they have had any exciting influence, or 
any influence at all, on the minds of the people? — I have seen (several of the state- 
ments, and they all refer to the particular period in which this interposition in favour 
of the church occurred ; and, as far as that goes, it was to a certain extent cor- 
roborating the prophecy : that was the view I took of it at the time. They have 
had thanks returned for those miracles at the chapels, I understand. 

What were the miracles you refer to? — There was one instance in which a lady, 
who had been for a considerable time deprived of speech, was stated to have 
recovered at a certain period in consequence of the interposition of Prince Hohenloe. 
The account of the miracles generally stated that it had pleased Providence to 
interpose in favour of the church at this particular time, and then it went on to detail 
the nature of the miracle. 
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Major In what way do you connect the influence of the one with the influence of the 

George Warburion. other ? — Merely because they made it appear that there was some interposition in 
1 favour of the church at a period at which they were expecting a change. 

27 * Iay ' Do you describe that to be merely the vulgar popular feeling in favour of the 

1 24 ’ miracles, or did you not mention that there were thanks returned in the chapels, 

showing’that that was sanctioned by the clergy ?• — I think the miracles were all 
favoured by their clergy ; there was a publication of one of their bishops to assert 
the truth of them. 

Where and in what form were the public thanks returned, and by whom ? — There 
was one instance in which I understood there was a high mass celebrated at Ennis, 
in the county of Clare, returning thanks for one of those miracles. I heard there 
was a letter from Doctor Doyle to them, communicating the miracle. 

Did the same occurrence take place in any other part of the county of Clare, 
besides Ennis ? — I do not exactly know whether there was any celebration of a reli- 
gious ceremony in consequence, but I heard there was in other places. I was not 
at Ennis at the time I heard it. 

Was there any reference to the prophecies of Pastorini in any of the papers circu- 
lated respecting the miracles ? — The manner in which they were referred to was in 
this way; the statement commenced generally by saying that it has pleased 
Providence to interpose at this particular time to advance our church, or some words 
of that kind. 

There was no other more direct reference ? — I do not think the year was specified, 
or any thing more direct than that the reference was as to the period of those 
interpositions. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till To-tnorrow, one o’clock. 
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Die Veneris , 28 ° Mail , 1824 . 



The LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 



JOHN LLOYD, Esquire, Serjeant at Law, is called in, and Examined as 
follows : 

HAVE you been employed in the administration of the Insurrection Act? — 
Yes, I was. 

At what period, and in what county ? — I was employed in the county of Cork ; 
I commenced in March 1822, and continued till the subsequent March. 

Was the whole of the county of Cork, or only part of it, at that time under the 
Insurrection Act ? — The whole was under the Insurrection Act. 

Was the whole of the county of Cork actually put under the operation of the 
Insurrection Act; — The whole of the county of Cork was under the Insurrection 
Act; but it was not actually put into force in the whole of the county. 

Have the goodness to state the baronies in which it was actually put in force ? — 
Principally the barony of Duhallow, and the district of Mallow and Fermoy. 

What was the state of that part of the country ?■ — The state of that part of the 
country to all appearance in the open day was as quiet as possible ; but there was 
resistance given to the execution of the laws, when applied for the purposes of the 
recovery of rents ; there were also at night certain depredations committed on pri- 
vate property. The system I think was a resistance to the payment of rent, and a 
resistance to the payment of tithe ; and when the law was applied to redress those 
grievances, very frequently it was resisted. 

In the course of that resistance were many outrages committed, and of what 
nature ? — The nature of the outrages was rather consumption of property that was 
distrained; or if tithes were drawn in kind, that property was also destroyed; there 
was also taking of arms from gentlejnen’s houses. 

Were houses burnt or murders committed ? — Indeed very few murders were com- 
mitted ; those however came within the cognizance of the criminal court at the 
assizes, and not at all within my province; but there were some trials at the special 
commission just previous to my going down, and several executions. 

Were those outrages chiefly committed by day or by night? — Principally by 
night. 

Was there at that time amongst the higher and middling orders a general appre- 
hension of danger? — There was of that species of danger — that of plundering arms, 
and of consuming private property ; but not of any danger, I think, to the state. 

Was there to the lives of individuals? — No, I do not understand that there was. 

Did this apprehension, which you have stated, appear to you to have been well 
founded at that time? — That species of apprehension appeared to me to be very- 
well founded. 

Had the government the means by the ordinary process of law of preventing or 
punishing those outrages ? — If those outrages were detected they certainly had the 
means of punishing them ; but the prevention of crime I think would have been 
extremely difficult without arming the magistrates with power beyond that which 
they ordinarily had. 

Was it easy or difficult to procure witnesses to prove the commission of crimes ? 
— I do not think it was ; in general the witnesses that appeared before me were 
police men, who detected men in the crime, for the most parti there were very 
rarely other witnesses. 

Was the state of those parts of the country in which the Insurrection Act was 
put in force improved in point of tranquillity ? — The part that was most disturbed, 
which was about Mallow and Fermoy. 1 think the disturbances commenced there 
about September 1822, and I think they continued, and it is in that part of the 
.country still that the spirit of insurrection is most prevalent ; but I should say, that 
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John Lloyd, Esq. were it not for the Insurrection Act, and the power of prevention with which the 

J magistrates are armed, probably the crimes would have been more extensive, and 

28 May, have done greater injury. 

Do you think the operation of the Act could be safely suspended in those dis- 
tricts?— According to my opinion, the government should be armed with the power 
of applying the Insurrection Act according to the state and exigency of the country ; 
whether it°might now safely be suspended, I am not a judge, not having been there 
for upwards of a year. 

Do you attribute any improvement which took place in the tranquillity of those 
districts, to the operation of the Insurrection Act, or to any change in the disposi- 
tion of the people?— While I was there, I think the ability given to the magistrates 
to watch and keep the people within doors, was of very great service, and tended 
to the tranquillity of the country ; and I should be disposed, but it is rather matter 
of opinion — 1 should be disposed to think, that there is a returning disposition 
towards tranquillity ; things are looking up, the interests of the farmers are some- 
what better than when I was there, there is less depression in the value of land, 
and 1 should hope there is a better disposition to be pacific than there has been. 

Did the disposition to the outrages you have mentioned arise from any local 
circumstance peculiar to that part of the country ? — I do not think it did, from 
any local cause peculiar to that district, but I think rather peculiar to the south of 
Ireland. 

Have the goodness to state that cause ? — What appears to me to have been the 
immediate cause, was the great pressure of distress amongst the lower orders of 
people ; there were certainly concurrent causes to that in the south of Ireland ; 
many of the banks had closed, by that means there was not the same facility of 
getting money, of course employment was very considerably decreased ; and as long 
as there is want of employment; 1 should say, that is a great cause of disturbance in 
the country. 

Gan you recollect the period at which those banks stopped payment ? — I think 
it was about that time or shortly previous, but I think the effect of those failures 
had not ceased at that time. 

Was the fall in the price of the produce of land an additional cause ? — Indeed 
I think it was ; the great depression in the price of the produce of land was a very 
considerable cause. 

Were there many of the middle-men ruined by fhat change of price ? — A con- 
siderable number of middle-men were ruined by that. 

Did that occasion an unusual want of employment of the people ? — I should con- 
ceive it did, it must necessarily. 

Was the destruction of property chiefly levelled against the landlords, or the tithe 
owners ? — The property that was consumed when I was in Cork, was in the instances 
where distress had been made for rent and drawn off ; it was very frequently con- 
sumed : when tithes hav.e been drawn in kind, they also were consumed. 

Were the outrages levelled equally against Catholics and Protestants? — I heard 
of no distinction; I think where a Catholic endeavoured to redress himself by 
those means, by distraining or ejecting a tenant, he was just as much the object of 
their anger. 

Where a Catholic tenant had taken a tenement, from which another Caiholic 
tenant had been ejected, was he equally the subject of attack ? — I think he was. 

Do you conceive any part of the disposition to outrage arose from difference of 
religious opinions ? — It occurs to me, that when a disturbance takes place, always 
those religious jealousies are called in aid, and aggravate it, and make it of longer 
continuance, and perhaps of a worse description. 

Had you an opportunity of knowing judicially whether the persons committing 
those outrages .were connected together by oaths ? — I cannot say judicially ; but 
I always had strong reasons to think that the men in those confederacies were 
sworn ; that there was a habit of administering oaths. Some cases came before 
me, tor one of the crimes under the Insurrection Act is the administering of those 
oaths; some few of those crimes came before me judicially. 

Were any oaths produced before you, as having been taken on any of the per- 
sons apprehended ? — I think in most of the cases those trials failed for want of it. 
I think that the oath was, to be true to Captain Rock. 

Did you hear any thing in that part 06 the country of the prophecies of Pastorini ? 
■ — I heard of them ; and- 1 heard that they were very industriously circulated. 

Did it appear to you that they were amongst the causes of irritation ? — I declare 

• it 
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it never appeared on any one trial that they had the slightest influence ; it was the John Lloyd, Esq. 
general opinion amongst the gentry of the country that they had some weight. "rT“ 

At the time that the Insurrection Act was proclaimed in the district under your , 8 * “ y ’ 
superintendence, had there been repeated applications from the magistracy to the 4 ' 

Lord Lieutenant to put it in force?— There must, under the Insurrection Act, be 
an application to the Lord Lieutenant, from a certain number of magistrates, before 
the county can be proclaimed. 

Was the application attended to in the first instance, or had there been previous 
applications which had not been complied with?— I cannot speak from my own 
knowledge. I conceive before I went to the city of Cork, in the western part of 
the county of Cork, the disturbances actually broke out; a number assembled in 
arms, and were put down by the gentry of the county; and I believe in consequence 
of that there was not any hesitation in proclaiming the county, when the applica- 
tion was made by the magistrates. 

Are you acquainted with any instances of applications having been made by the 
magistracy for the Insurrection Act, which the government have not thought it 
necessary to attend to ?— Indeed l cannot say that I know them ; I have heard of 
them. I have heard that where there was a difference of opinion among the magis- 
trates in the country, touching the necessity of proclaiming the county, the Lord 
Lieutenant has refused in the first instance to proclaim it. 

Are you of opinion that the utmost exertion that the ordinary course of the law 
admitted of had been employed in the district to which you are referring, previous 
to the Insurrection Act being applied for and obtained ? — According to my opinion, 

I should rather think it was not. I think, perhaps, there was too much supineness, 
and that crime was left to proceed to too great a length before there was an active 
exertion to put it down ; that is my opinion. 

Have you observed in any instances a greater desire on the part of the magistracy 
to procure the application of the Insurrection Act, than to exert the ordinary 
powers intrusted to them by the common law ? — I think, from what the state of the 
country was when I went into the county of Cork, they could not well have acted 
so as to prevent the perpetration of crime (and prevention was of great con- 
sequence) without being armed with greater power than they ordinarily had ; the 
crime was of a very extensive nature, and committed at night for the most part ; 
but of course the magistrates are more anxious to acquire that power that will enable 
them with most facility to put down crime, rather than exert the ordinary powers 
committed to them, which they could not do with so much safety perhaps. 

Are you of opinion that any increased number in the establishments of the police, 
or any increased military force employed with due activity and zeal, could have 
accomplished the same object of preserving the public tranquillity ?— I should say 
they could preserve the public tranquillity ; an armed force would be able ; but 
whether it would be eligible to commit the preservation of tranquillity to an armed 
force, would be for the legislature to decide, but it would be quite by military 
coercion. 

When you say that an increased amount of police or of military force might have 
had the effect of preserving the public tranquillity, what degree or description uf 
increase, either of police or military force, do you consider as necessary ? — I should 
think it would be a military force completely able to subdue the whole district. 

I do not think it would have been possible for a small military force, or a small 
police, without the aid of the magistrates, to have kept the country quiet, unless 
you put the country under what is vulgarly called military law. 

At the time you were in the administration of the Insurrection Act was there not 
actually in the country a large military force ? — There was. 

Are you of opinion that the facility with which, by representations to the Lord 
Lieutenant on the subject of the state of the county, the magistrates can obtain the 
imposition of the Insurrection Act, the habit of putting down disturbances by means 
of the power given under the Insurrection Act had the tendency to render the ma- 
gistrates less active than they would be if they were thrown entirely on the resources 
afforded them by the ordinary state of the law?— I declare I should infer that, just 
as your Lordships might, that if they can be aided by the Insurrection Act, they 
will necessarily apply for it, and perhaps not exert those energies which otherwise 
they might do ; but that is mere matter of opinion. 

- You just now' made use of the term, the military being sufficient to subdue the 
country; what do you mean by subduing the country ? — \Vhat I mean by subduing 
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Jito Ltoyil, Esq. tile country, is to keep it in. a state of complete coercion, to punish by military law 
. . . instead of civil law. , , T . 

28 May, That would, in fact, be a stronger measure than the Insurrection Act ? — A stronger 

1824. measure a great deal. ...... 

Do you Incan by authority of the commanding officer of the troops, and keeping 
the inhabitants of the country in their houses at night ?— Yes, 1 mean that as part of 
the system ; I think that must be part of the system ; which 1 think could not be so 
well effected by military force as by civil jurisdiction. 

Y'ou mean to say, that by the preservation of the public tranquillity by an increased 
military force it would have been equally necessary in that case to inforce the regu- 
lations of the Insurrection Act with regard to persons being out at night, under the 
direction of the soldiery ? — Yes, I think so. . 

Do you think that the magistrates of the county, exerting themselves with the 
greatest activity, and having at their disposal twice the number of police men placed 
under their directions by the Constabulary Act, or the Peace Preservation Act, 
would have been able to preserve the tranquillity of the county of Cork without the 
power of the Insurrection Act?— I can scarcely form an opinion as to that; the 
constabulary force has been appointed since I left the county of Cork ; hut I under- 
stand they have been extremely serviceable ; whether they could preserve the peace 
without the provisions of the Insurrection Act, which gave them a facility of obtain- 
ing arms, searching for arms where those arms are concealed, and compelling a 
surrender of them, unless they were aided by the provisions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, I cannot say ; there are many mischiefs intended to be remedied and 
intended to be obviated, that I do not think can be remedied by a military or con- 
stabulary force. . . 

Do you think that any extent of civil or military force, conducted with whatever 
activity on the part of the magistrates, would have preserved the peace of the county 
of Cork, without making absence from home at night a crime?— I declare I should 
think that, with a great force, both military and constabulary, with united exertions, 
it might have been done. . 

Without punishing individuals for being out of their houses at night . I hey must 

be armed with a power to keep them in at night : the question is, whether the 
power is to be confined to a large military force, or to the civil power ; your Lord- 
ships are quite aware of the immense extent of the county. 

Do you conceive that the Insurrection Act can be carried into effect in any manner 
without interfering with the lawful occupations of the population of the country? — 
It appears to me, that it was carried into effect, and that it can be carried into effect, 
without interfering with the lawful occupations of the people. 

What is the average length of detention of persons committed under the Insurrec- 
tion Act, previous to trial ? — In general very short, not above a day or two, unless 
the prisoner applies to the court to put off his trial, on account of the absence of 
witnesses ; in that case I always adjourned the proceedings until he was ready to 
take his trial. 

You mean to say, supposing the sessions to be sitting? — Supposing the sessions 
to be sitting. 

Are there not period's of considerable duration, when the sessions are not sitting ? 
— Yes, there are; there are adjournments of the sessions from time to time, when 
the gaol is discharged. 

What is the greatest length of those adjournments ? — The greatest length that I 
recollect an adjournment to have taken place, was in the summer ot 1822, and was 
for about six weeks ; fit that time the magistrates were all of opinion, irom the 
state of the country, which then appeared considerably improved, that though the 
Act should not be suspended, yet they need not put it into active force, and during 
that time no prisoners were taken up, except in very flagrant cases. 

Previous to that the ordinary adjournments had been much shorter ? — Yes, very 
short. 

Can you state the average proportion of persons acquitted to persons convicted, 
who had been charged under the Insurrection Act, during the time the country was 
under your direction ? — I believe there has been a return to parliament ; I cannot 
state the number of acquittals ; I can state the number of convictions. The number 
of acquittals was occasioned by a reluctance in every tribunal to find men guilty of 
the offence of being from home,- when such absence was to subject them to trans- 
portation. It was however, I believe, deemed necessary by the magistrates for a 
considerable time to take up multitudes of those people, when absent from their 
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houses at hours prohibited by the Insurrection Act, in order to deter them from JofoiU tyrf, jg. 
leaving their houses at such hours ; and for the most part on the trial of those people, 
inadvertently absent from their houses, the evidence went to show they had an occa- Wr* 

sion to be absent from their houses, or their character was of a description to make 
it improbable that they were engaged in the insurrection, and they were generally 
acquitted ; and hence arose the great proportion of acquittals to convictions. 

A great number of persons have been committed under the Insurrection Act, for 
trial, who you have no doubt were not engaged in any occupation of an illegal cha- 
racter ? — So it appeared to me, and so it must have appeared to the magistrates 
who acquitted them. . . 

You cannot state from recollection the proportion of convictions to acquittals r 
— I cannot. 

Are you acquainted with any instances of improper conduct on the part of the 
magistrates, either in taking fees or presents, or in any other part of their magisterial 
functions ? — Certainly not, in taking money or doing any thing of that kind ; they 
were not guilty of any offence of that description that came to my ears, certainly. 

I thought, perhaps, but it was very natural for men living in a disturbed country, 
that it°vould have been better if there had not been so many committals, but I 
cannot at all accuse the magistrate of any improper motive, lie was in a country 
where his comforts were annoyed, and where perhaps he could not act so dispas- 
sionately as I or any other person might have been, who did not reside in a dis- 
turbed district 

Among the comforts to which you allude, do you account security of life to him- 
self and his family, and security to his property ? — Indeed, I think so. 

Are you acquainted with what extent of power and of force, to put it into execu- 
tion, the magistrates had in the county of Cork, previous to the Insurrection Act, 
at the commencement of the disturbances? — No, I am not ; I dp not know what 
extent of force they had. 

Are you aware of the magistrates having made any representation to the then 
government of tneir inability, from want of power, to keep the country in tran- 
quillity ? — That fact did not come within my knowledge, but I presume they did. 

Are you not aware that a considerable degree of disturbance prevailed in that. 

umtry before there was any considerable augmentation of the military force r — The 
insurrection broke out in the north-western part of the country, about Macroom. 

At that time, was there any force in the country equal to the repression of that 
disturbance? — As far as I have been able to learn,, that was put down by the 
gentry of the country meeting them in the field fairly. 

Had not they the assistance of a regifnentr — Yes, they had ; but that transaction 
was before I went down to the county Cork. 

Was the Peace Preservation Act enforced in the county of Cork previous to the 
enforcement of the Insurrection Act? — It was. 

For what period ? — I cannot state the period. 

Did you not hear magistrates in that county state, that they could not go out at 
night without danger of their lives, until they got the assistance of the military and 
constabulary force ?— Yes, I often heard them say so. 

Were any offences under the Insurrection Act tried before you by means of a 
iury ? — No. 

Do you see any objection to the trial of offences under the Insurrection Act by 
means of a jury ? — The Insurrection Act arms the court with the power of empan- 
nelling the jury, in order to come at a conclusion of fact ; the objection to the 
application of it generally, I think, would be this : you must give the right of 
challenge, or if you try several of them together, they must each have the right of 
challenge ; and in a disturbed country that would be productive of great delay and 
great inconvenience ; however, if I had seen there was any doubt on an important 
matter of fact, I should have felt it my duty to have empannelled a jury. I gene- 
rally found the magistrates very well disposed to act with a great deal of lenity, and 
I thought that on that account there was the less necessity of resorting to a jury. 

Was the attendance of magistrates numerous at the court, under the Insurrection 
Act? — At first very numerous, and sufficiently numerous throughout. 

Did they, in your judgment, impartially execute their duty as members of that 
court ? — I think so. 

Was due attention paid to your direction and advice? — There always was 
sufficient deference to any advice I gave. 

From yout experience in ordinary courts of law, do you conceive a man h$d as 
200. p 4 fair 
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John Lloyd, Esq. fair a trial in this court as in the ordinary courts of law ?— I think he had a very 

•i ' fair trial ; but if I was to compare it with the ordinary trial in a court of law, it 

»8 May, - cannot be said to stand on the same foundation, for there the prisoner can object 

,8i+ ' to a great number of the jury, and he has the aid of counsel, and a great many 

advantages which he has not here ; he certainly may have the aid of counsel in 
the city of Cork, but the court travelling to a distant part of the country, he could 
not have that assistance ; but I endeavoured to supply that as well as I could. 

' You have had no reason to believe, in any jingle instance, that a person tried 

under the provisions of the Insurrection Act had been improperly convicted, from 
any subsequent information,-. that may have come to your knowledge ? — I cannot 
say that he was improperly convicted ; I have known one or two instances where 
there was a conviction which should not have taken plaqg, but that, was on account 
of the prisoner himself, whenPhe had an opportunity of putting off his trial, sub* 
mitting to be tried in the absence of a material witness ; but where satisfactory 
evidence was given to me subsequently, and I could depend upon it, I uniformly 
applied to the government for pardon, and there was the greatest attention paid to 
every representation. 

What could have been the inducement to any prisoner, under the circumstances 
you have described, to hasten his trial without thenpeans of defence? — Vety often 
ignorance, and confidence perhaps in his innoceifce; ipduce£'*him to-expfect that he 
would be acquitted. " 

Was any prisoner you tried undpr the Insurrection Act, in the |fate of ignorance 
you describe, so destitute of advice as not to be enabled \o avail himself of any 
advantage which the circumstances of his situation giight enable him to claim? — 
Many of them are certainly men of very great igrlorancc- and wherj^they were put . 
on trial, I uniformly cautioned them against going on trial without assistance, if * 
they could procure legal assistance ; if they could not, it always devolved upon the 
court to elicit the truth. 

' Did you mean to allude to one, or to more instances than one? — I think there 
were two instances where there, were convictions ; ( i£ occurred to me that the con- 
victions were very doubtful, but I was afterwards perfectly ^satisfied that they were 
objects to be recomjnended to the government, and accordingly*. I did recommend 
them, and the recommendation was attended to.‘ * ' A , 

Were those persons able, to speak English ? — Yes. 

Were there many instances in which the supposed culprits, were nqt ^ble to speak 
English? — I should rather think they spoke some kind of English, but not very 
good . ' . 

In those instances to which you allude, what length of detention had taken fclace 
previous Jo your recommendation of the individuals to government taking place ? — 
Very short. 

Might not the same conviction of an individual, in consequence of the absence 
of a material witness, have happened in an ordinary, court of justice i — Un- 
questionably. > . 

Would not any prisoner having council, be advised by -that counsel, in an 
ordinary court of justice, to ask for a delay of trial if one of his*material witnesses 
was not present? — He certainly would. - •* 

Would he, as a matter of course, have.counsel in an ordinary court of justice ? — 
Many of them have not. * V 

Is there any clause in the Insurrection Act which precludes his having counsel ? — 
No ; and in Cork they had counsel ; in the distant parts they seldom had. 

The only difference with respect to counsel is, that there is more difficulty in 
having them in the remote parts of the country than if they were sent to an ordinary 
assize town? — Yes. 

Are any counsel in the habit of attending the sessions under the Insurrection 
Act ?— \es, in the city of Cork they attended regularly ; at Mallow I have known 
them there on one or two occasions. 

Not always ? — No. 

So that on all occasions the prisoners brought before your court had not an 
opportunity of getting counsel to attend them ? — On all occasions they had not. 

Did the magistrates appear to you to act in concert in preserving the peace of 
the county? — Yes ; indeed I thought they did generally. - 

When the sentences of the court under |Jie Insurrection Act passed, were they 
subject to any revision ? — Yes, they were. 

Of what nature?— They are subject, in the first instance, to the revision of 'the 

■president 
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president of the court, the chairman, and ultimately to the revision of the Lord 

Lieutenant. . „ , ... 

They are only subject to the revision of the Lord Lieutenant if the person pre- 
sidio^ in the court communicates them to the Lord Lieutenant, and expresses an 
opinion different from that of the majority of the magistrates ?— The Lord Lieute- 
nant always had a report of the conviction forwarded to him; every conviction was 
immediately reported to him. If there was a reference to me afterwards, whether 
the person was an object of mercy or not, his Excellency was always pleased to 
attend to my recommendation. 

Had the county of Cork, or any part of it been under the operation of the Insur- 
rection Act previous to your appointment? — No; the county of Limerick had 
been, and the county of Tipperary, but I believe not the county of Cork. 

Do you not think from your experience of the people in the county of Cork, 
the witnesses, not police, were afraid to come forward in prosecutions ? I should 
infer so, from their almost uniform absence. 

Have you not heard of witnesses being deterred from coming forward by abso- 
lute intimidations and threats? — Yes, I have. 

Were you in the county of Cork recently, before your appointment as counsel 
under the Insurrection Act? — No, I was not for a considerable time, — not for 
years. 

From what then, did you draw your conclusion that the conduct of the magis- 
trates, previous to that law being put in force, was supine? — It is only an opinion 
that I formed from this circumstance, that the magistracy of the country appeared 
to me to be very numerous and very respectable, and that with great concert, be- 
fore crime had got to a great extent, they might have suppressed it, from their 
respectability and numbers. 

That is merely an opinion entertained by you, not a conclusion drawn from a 
knowledge of the facts? — Merely an opinion. 

Much has been said about the effect which would be produced if a great military 
force was employed; you know the county of Limerick very well? — I do. 

Do you not know that there is a military station almost every five miles, begin- 
ning from Limerick, and ending on the borders of Kerry ? — I can merely speak 
from hearsay, that it is very well protected by military. 

You have not travelled that road? — I have not for some time back. 

Before the Insurrection Act was put in force in the county of Cork, had you 
not heard, and do you not believe, that magistrates were frequently fired at when 
attempting to do their duty, and when going on their ordinary occasions ? — I do not 
recollect to haye heard that, 

In your experience of the conduct of the magistrates in the county of Cork, did 
they conduct themselves with propriety, or did they show an overweening desire to 
bear hardly on the persons brought before them? — I think they conducted them- 
selves with great lenity. 

You have stated that, at Cork, counsel were sometimes employed in favour of 
prisoners ; does it come within your knowledge whether counsel were not also em- 
ployed at Limerick? — I should presume they were, but I was not present; I know 
there are counsel residing in Limerick. 

What was the general conduct of the Catholic priests, as far as came to your 
knowledge, in Cork?— I declare that I scarcely had any intercourse whatever with 
the Catholic priests.. 

You are not able to state whether they were disposed to tranquillize the country, 
or to disturb it? — In the intercourse I had on one or two occasions with the priests, 
I will say they appeared to me very well disposed to tranquillize the country. 

Do you think that is the general disposition of the priests ? — I should think so, 
drawing my inference only from the intercourse I have stated. 

Have you observed any difference in the conduct of the Catholic priests brought 
up in Ireland, and those brought up abroad ? — I have not. 

You have stated that Pastorini’s prophecies were very industriously circulated ; 
do you know by whom they were circulated ? — I know they were published in small 
tracts ; I saw them in the city of Cork ; and I understood from some of the 
magistrates that they were circulated. 

You are not able to say by what class of persons they were circulated? — I am 
not. 

Did it appear to you at any time who were the leaders in those outrages you 
have mentioned ?— We never could detect the leaders. 
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John Lloyd, Esq. What description of persons did they appear to be ? — At first I had very strong 

v ~ ' suspicion that the farmers set on the populace, and I founded that suspicion on this 

28 May, circumstance, that I never saw the farmers come forward to give evidence on the 

18241 trials; however, when I took notice of that fact from the bench, in presence of a 

number of that description, they remonstrated with me afterwards, and said they 
could not come forward, for that they would be themselves subject to the provisions 
of the Insurrection Act if they went out at night with a view of preventing 
mischief. 

May not that be the reason why you had no witnesses but police men m cases of 
persons tried under the Insurrection Act? — I think the farmers, at least it was my 
conjecture, that they might on many occasions have given important evidence. 
They are in the habit of having men of an inferior description in their houses who 
work for them, and are employed, and they might very well ascertain whether those 
men were attending to their business, or whether they were out at prohibited hours. 

I thought they might have rendered a service, but they might have been under 
intimidation also. 

Did it appear to you, that any of those outrages were committed under orders 
that came from any distance from the place where the outrage was committed ? — 
Not that ever appeared to me. 

Did it appear to you, on any occasions, that one outrage was connected 
with any other outrage that was committed about the same period ?— I could merely 
suspect that there must have been a connection between parts ot the county of 
Cork that border on the county of Limerick, and the contiguous parts of the latter 
county ; it is probable there was a connection between the insurgents in both 
counties. 

Have you found the same individuals implicated in various outrages ? — No. 

Did you observe any difference in the conduct of Catholic and Protestant magis- 
trates ? — No, I cannot say that I did the slightest difference. 

Are there many Catholic magistrates in the county of Cork? — No, I think not, at 
least in attendance on the sessions. 

Were you acquainted at all with the organization of any of the parties who com" 
mitted those outrages ? — No ; I cannot say that I was. 

Do you make any distinction between Ribbon-men and Captain Rock’s men ? — 

I do not think we had that distinction in the county of Cork ; there all the insurgents 
were in obedience to Captain Rock. 

Do you understand by that, that they were men sworn, or not sworn ? — I believe 
swearing was very usual. 

You stated, in the beginning of your evidence, that you conceived there were local 
circumstances in the south of Ireland that disposed that part of the population to 
insurrection ; are you aware of any circumstances of a general nature that apply, 
more or less, to all parts of Ireland ?— I believe the causes that operated were prin- 
cipally the depression in the value of lands and want of employment, the easy access 
to spirits, and the failure of the banks. There are such a combination of causes, 
that I think it impossible to ascribe the disturbances to any one cause ; I think 
there was a combination of causes operating on the whole south of Ireland. 

More on the south than on any other part of Ireland ? — Yes. 

Do not you conceive the same combination of causes might be referred, more or 
less, to all parts of Ireland ? — Not to the north, I imagine ; I think it may be 
referred to all parts where there is no manufacture. In the south of Ireland there 
is no manufacture, and very little employment for a large population ; and when 
I went down to Cork there was, in the south of Ireland, a habit of illicit distillation, 
which gave the people an opportunity certainly of drinking to excess, and on very 
cheap terms, and that might (I merely give this as matter of opinion) have been 
one of the causes, with others I have mentioned ; also, when those disturbances 
take place in the south of Ireland, I think those religious distinctions are called in 
aid, and give continuance and acrimony to those disturbances. 

Do not you consider that the state of the peasantry with respect to comfort in 
point of clothes and habitation, and every thing else, pre-disposes them, more or less, 
in all parts of Ireland, to commit outrages? — I should think so certainly ; and from 
the reports made to me, and I think on good authority, by men who traversed at 
night that part of the country, and went into the houses of individuals, the peasantry 
were in a very wretched condition. 

Do you not conceive that that cause alone, combined with insufficient employ- 

ment. 
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ment, was the great pre-disposing cause of this spirit of insurrection ?— Indeed, 

I should think so. . f T 1 a 

Does any thing occur to you by which that state of the peasantry of Ireland 
could be more effectually ameliorated ?— I think if by any means employment could 
be devised for the people, if capital was transported from this country and expended 
in that country, I think we should have a very fine peasantry, and probably a tran- 
quil peasantry ; but until there is employment, and until there is an end of religious 
feuds, our tranquillity will be subject to frequent interruptions. 

You consider the removal of religious animosities essential to the removal of that 
spirit of insurrection ?— I think where there is a previous spirit of insurrection 
arising from any other cause, that certainly is always made atopic, and peihaps the 
leading topic, though not the originating one, to cause the continuance of a disturb- 
ance; but that is mere matter of opinion. 

Do you think that, till by some means or other those religious differences subside, 
there is anv prospect of permanent tranquillity in Ireland ? I think that, until they 
subside, there will always be a great deal of discontent. The Catholics of Ireland 
are not a mere populace, they are admitted into professions, have acquired real 
property to a considerable amount, they form a very large proportion of the mer- 
cantile body, and have a situation in the country now that they had not formerly, 
and therefore there is a jealousy amongst them at being excluded from the consti- 
tution, from the privileges enjoyed by their Protestant fellow-subjects ; but I think 
the main thing is employment; that as long as there is want of employment, there 
will be disturbances. 

Have you observed, generally, that whenever there has been most employment, 
there has been least disposition to disturbance ? — 1 certainly do think where there is 
regular employment, there is no disturbance. 

Did it appear to you, that any of the persons convicted before you were in con- 
stant employment under the fanners of the country ? — I understood that the great 
mass were entirely unemployed. 

Do you entertain a belief, from your knowledge of that country, that the upper 
class of farmers, men not actually engaged in the disturbances themselves, had 
knowledge of the disturbances, and neither took part in putting them down, nor in 
coming forward to have them punished when perpetrated ? — Yes ; the comfortable 
cottier farmer is the man I alluded to, when I said that I cjid not think they had 
united their efforts to put down the insurrection. 

Did you entertain a belief that they had a knowledge of the facts and intended 
acts ? — I did entertain thatjuspicion at first. 

Which was confirmed in your mifid by their in no instance coming forward to 
prosecute ?— That was what occasioned the suspicion, their not coming forward to 
prosecute. . 

After your observation at the time, they still remained inert and did not come 
forward ? — In most instances. 

What is your opinion of the residents in the south of Ireland as compared with 
the north?— In the south of Ireland, at least the parts with which I am acquainted, 
the principal part of the gentry have deserted it ; they have become absentees ; 
and I am sure I ought not to have omitted to enumerate that as a very principal 
cause of the disorderly state of the disturbed counties. 

Do you not think, if circumstances should induce a greater residence in the part 
you have immediately spoken of, it is most probable there would be a greater 
degree of tranquillity, from the attention and comfort and care thereby produced? 
Indeed I think it would most mainly conduce to the peace of the country. 

When you state that the principal part of the gentry have deserted it, do you 
mean that there has been considerable increase in the number of absentees, from 
recent circumstances ? — The fact certainly is, that there are numerous absentees. 
I think there has been a very great increase, and I think that is easily accounted 
for. . ... 

Since what period do you consider that that increased disposition to live out ot 
the country has taken place?— The Union necessarily produced a vast deal. 

Are there any other circumstances, besides the Union, that have contributed to 
that disposition since the period of the Union ?— Indeed I do not know that there 
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nave. 

Has the disturbed state of the country tended to produce it?— Yes; but it would 
be arguing in a circle, because I think the absenteeship has in some measure caused 
the disturbance, and now the disturbances may tend to increase absenteeship. 
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John Llovd Etq. Has the country of late been deserted by persons of smaller property than were 

v. J . ’ j i n the habit of living out of Ireland formerly? — I cannot say that it has been by 

28 May, the farmers or the middle-men, but by inheritors ; the men of the largest fortune 
1824. an d men of highest rank have left the country. 

Will you have the goodness to state whether you attribute the conduct of the 
upper class of cottiers, of whom you have spoken, to intimidation and terror, or 
whether you attribute it to bad motives, thinking that they themselves might benefit 
by the disorder then raging?— 1 can only state my own suspicion on the subject; my 
own suspicion on the subject is, that when they ceased to be able to pay the high 
rents reserved during the war, they might have connived at those crimes that went 
to prevent the payment of any rent at all. 

Are you aware whether in those estates that are managed by agents in the absence 
of land proprietors, large fortunes have been made by persons standing in a situa- 
tion between the land proprietor and the tenant?— Yes; I have known large fortunes 
made by the men immediately holding under the inheritors, and who set again, to an 
under description of tenant; I have known a vast deal of money made by those 
persons, some of them have become very affluent. 

With respect to the agents generally, do you not know of large fortunes being 
made by them ?— Indeed I have heard of considerable fortunes made by them also. 

You have referred to the want of employment ; are the farmers a class of persons 
who would employ a great number of those persons who are so generally unem- 
ployed ? — I think the farmers must necessarily employ a great many.; but since the 
decrease in the value of lands, and the diminution of their means to employ, much 
fewer are employed. 

The gentry are a description of persons possessing property, who would employ 
more persons than the generality of farmers? — Yes, certainly, a great deal more. 

Could the disturbances occurring in those places take place without the disorders 
being known to the Roman Catholic clergy in the places where they happened? — 
I am not able to answer that question, unless on the. principle of their religion, that 
they disclose every thing to the priests. 

Are you acquainted with any instance in which the Roman Catholic clergy have 
taken any measures to repress any disturbances ? — I have not had an opportunity 
of observing that ; I recollect a circumstance that has some reference to the question. 
1 recollect an instance in the county of Cork, Avhere, certainly, some arms had been 
surrendered through the intervention of a priest. 

Have the Catholic clergy ever visited persons convicted of outrages with the 
censure of the church? — I never heard that they had. 

Is it probable you would have been acquainted with the circumstance, if they 
had ? — I had not the slightest opportunity of knowing it. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Monday next, one o’clock. 
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Die Dunce, 31 " Mali, 1824 . 



The LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

The Reverend MALACHI DUGGAN is called in, and Examined 
as follows : 

FROM what part of Ireland do you come ? — From the parish of Moyferta in the i n Ireland, 
western extremity of the county of Clare. 

Are you priest of that parish ? — I am Catholic pastor of two parishes united. 

Is the barony in which you live under the Insurrection Act? — No, it never was. 

Part of the county of Clare is? — The part of the county that adjoins Limerick, 

Tullagh, and Bunratty. 

Is Iraghticonnor under the Insurrection Act ?— I do not know ; I have not been 
in Kerry for many years. 

Are you acquainted with only that part of the county that is to the westward of 
Kilrush, or have you a general acquaintance with the whole of the county? — 

I have a tolerable acquaintance with the interior of the county, as far as Ennis ; 
the barony of Moyferta I am well acquainted with ; I have only a partial knowledge 
of the country from that to the interior of it. 

Flow far does your particular knowledge extend ? — My particular knowledge 
extends over that district under my care which lies to the westward of Kilrush ; it 
is nearly cut off from the rest of the county by an inlet of the Shannon, and is about 
eighteen miles in extent. 

Is that district very populous? — It is the most populous place I think in Ireland, 
from my own observations and knowledge of other parts of the country ; I mean of 
any country place. 

Can you give the Committee any idea of the population, with reference to the 
extent of district ? — The population is about twelve thousand individuals, and the 
productive land in the two parishes is 6,647 acres; in the parish of Moyferta 4,0 19 
acres, and in the parish of Killballyhone 2,628 acres. I have that knowledge from 
the rolls of the county, and the grand warrant issued for the taxes. 

Has that particular district always enjoyed a state of perfect tranquillity? — There 
has never been any instance of disorder in it from time immemorial. If your Lord- 
ships wish, I will state two facts that will rather be pleasing, and characteristic of 
the tranquillity and peace of that district, in the year 1798, when the disturbance 
ran through all the county ; the Catholic clergymen who then presided over them 
called upon them to go before the magistrates, and to prove that they were not 
actuated by any feelings of disaffection then gone abroad, and they all volunteered, 
and went before the Reverend Mr. Whitty, who then was a justice of the peace, 
and took the oath of allegiance. I do not exactly recollect in what year another 
instance of their love of tranquillity occurred, but it was under me, since I was ap- 
pointed to that country ; there was some partial disturbance in the barony opposing 
the payment of rents, tithes, &c., and there was some outrage committed in the 
interior within oneof my parishes; this the people resented very much, because the 
imputation was thrown out against them, that they committed this outrage ; they 
all exclaimed against it, and called upon me to bring them before some public 
authority, to acquit themselves on oath, and to renew their allegiance. I took them 
before the Right honourable John Ormsby Vandeleur, who lived in Kilrush, and 
they took the oath of allegiance there, and acquitted themselves on oath before him, 
that they were not guilty of any outrage, and that the imputation that was thrown 
out against them was unfounded, and it appeared afterwards that it was unfounded. 

Was the Reverend Mr. Whitty a Roman Catholic clergyman, or of the esta- 
blished church ? —Of the established church, and has been in that living I believe 
forty-six years. 

Can you state the relative proportion of Protestants and Roman Catholics in the 
district of which you have given the number of inhabitants?— I am on my oath, 
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and I have no documents here ; but I believe there are no more than five or six 
families in my two parishes; three decent families, and two or three others of 

To what causes do you attribute the extraordinary tranquillity which you say 
subsisted in that district ?-They were always an industrious people and before a 
late period they bad all almost long leases of thirty-one years and the greater 
number of them during the time of war were pretty happy, and they had the good 
fortune of having the claim for tithes at that time very moderate on them ; all 
through life they prided themselves on upholding a good character, and they have 

done so hitherto. . . , . . . 

Of whose estates do the parishes consist r— The four principal proprietors are the 
Right honourable James Fitzgerald, the Honourable Colonel Burton, Mr. Westby, 
and Mr. John Macdonald ; those are the principal proprietors. 

Are any of those resident?— No ; wherever they are immediately over the people, 
the people are rather comfortable. . T . , 

They are good landlords? — Yes ; there are not better m Ireland. 

Are they Catholics or Protestants ?— Protestant gentlemen ; there are four other 
gentlemen, minor head landlords, and sixteen middle-men. 

Generally speaking, they are all indulgent to their tenants ?— They are, every 
one of those four, where they are immediately concerned with the tenant ; but 
there are two of them that have no middle- men, the Honourable Colonel Burton, 
and the Right honourable James Fitzgerald, and both excellent landlords ; but 
Mr. Westby and Mr. Macdonald have middle-men, Mr. Westby principally, and 
where he is concerned himself he is a most benevolent humane man. 

You have drawn a distinction between the head landlord and the middle-man ; 
what is the difference of the rent charged by the two description of persons?— It is 
very hard for me to ascertain that, because I never was able to see the rent that the 
middle-man paid ; but I am confident that the rent for which the land is set to the 
people is three times the sum they pay for it in some instances. 

Are the people generally within that district employed ?— No, they have no em- 
ployment but a small extent of road that was lately undertaken by the Irish govern- 
ment, from three to four miles, I believe. . 

Have they no regular permanent employment? — They have not, except on their 
land and fisheries; they are engaged in the fisheries whenever the weather permits 
them, but especially during the greater part of summer and autumn. 

Then, generally speaking, the population in that district is notin distress for want 
of employment?— There are a great number distressed for want of employment, 
that have neither boats nor canoes, nor land, but seeking for subsistence among their 



better neighbours. 

Generally speaking, is not the population of that district better employed than 
that of the adjoining district of the county ol Clare, of which you say you have 
some knowledge ? — I cannot exactly answer that question, because the only employ- 
ment that I know the people to have in any quarter of the country is the cultivation 
of the land, and cutting of turf, and the fisheries ; but the number employed in the 
fisheries is comparatively small compared to the great body of the population ; there 
are 122 boats and canoes. . 

On what length of coast ? — They are all round the coast of the two parishes, 
which are from three miles and a half to four and a half in width. 

Do not you observe the people on the sea coast, where fisheries are encouraged, 
are always better off than the people entirely inland ? — They were formerly better 
off than they are at present ; there has been a failure in the fishery on account or 
the inclemency of the seasons, aiid on that coast to which I confine my answer, the 
old leases happened to be out within these eight or nine years; at the conclusion ot 
the war the rent was raised very high, and that made them very poor, together with 
the failure of the fisheries. 

To what do you impute this excessive population existing there ? -There are 
many causes to which I attribute the increase of the population in that district. 

Have the goodness to state them ? — The first cause was abduction, the forcibly 
taking away of men’s daughters, which was practised in that district, and this created 
terror in the minds of the people ; there was no police, no constable, no gentleman 
of authority living there to check it. This commenced about forty years ago. 
"When this alarm was created, every poor man who had a daughter, and ten, or 
twenty, or fifteen pounds to give her, was in a hurry to portion her off almost before 
she camp to the age of puberty, for fear she might meet with any misfortune. This- 
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vent on at a rapid rate, until a very melancholy occurrence happened about ten See. M . Duggan . 
years past, when a young man came by night, bringing others with him, and took ~~~ 

away his neighbour’s daughter, and there was a man killed in the scuffle. He was 
executed for this crime, and we have had no instance till within this year, when 
there has been an attempt at abduction, and those who were concerned m it ai e now 



lodged in the county gaol. . 

Are there so many peasants capable of giving 30/. to their daughters, that the 
abduction of ladies having 30/. a piece has caused such a great increase of popula- 
tion of the country ?— Those who were able to give thirty, forty, or fifty pounds at 
that time, now constitute part of that miserable peasantry whose names come so 
often to your Lordships’ ears ; they are not at present able to give them 5s. 

The Committee are to understand, that when you gave the character of tranquillity 
to the country, that referred to publie contests? — I meant public combinations, and 
resistance to the laws of the land arising from that. _ 

But on public and political accounts ?— Yes, such as there are in other districts 
where they are resisting the law. I might remark, that the influence of this prac- 
tice, when it grew to a high degree, urged every man who had a daughter to portion 
her oft ; it was not the number of abductions that increased the population, but the 
influence it had on the minds of the people, so that at this very moment it is a 
reproach on a young girl to exceed twenty years unmarried. When it became 
settled into a practice, and when a young man had not a shilling fortune, or any 
means, he thought he mi"ht be very well off if he could come by a girl that had 
twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty pounds. The common practice was not to force them 
by night, but to meet them in the day-time, and turn them into a house, and there 
keep them two or three hours ; and such is the delicacy of the Irish people, that no 
other man would marry her after; thus he was sure ol her being his future wife. 

Now that the peasantry are so poor as to have nothing to give to their daugh- 
ters, has not the cause for abduction ceased ? — Yes, it has ceased certainly, because 
the law is very well executed now in that district. 

Does not that arise from the cessation of the temptation ? — Where there was 



money there was temptation. 

Is there money still ? — There is not. 

Then the temptation is at an end? — Yes, unless where there may be land 
spared ; that is an equal inducement to a man as money, on account of the mag- 
nitude of population, which makes the extent of land very narrow. 

Do you apprehend that the forty shillings freeholders have any connection with 
the increase of population ? — That never struck my mind; I never paid any atten- 
tion to the subject; I should rather think it had no influence in that country. One 
of the other causes to which I attribute the increase of population, is the facility 
with which they were able to divide their land, and to portion it out to their 
children and grandchildren. 

What quantity of land cultivated with potatoes is supposed to furnish subsistence 
for a man and a moderate family, — one of four or five children ? — I think two 
acres of good land would supply a family of five or six or an acre and a half, if 
the potatoes were good ; it depends upon the season. 

How many days labour will the cultivation of that quantity of land take of the 
man and his family? — I never made a calculation upon that subject; I should 
think about thirty days would cultivate an acre. 

How many days would it take him to dig up the potatoes? — I believe double 
that number. I am pretty well acquainted with that, and I always saw that the 
length of a ridge that one man would sow, two men would be employed on in 
getting in. 

Is there plenty of turf in your parishes ? — There is. 

At what distance ?— At some places two miles from the shore, in others three, 
and in others one. It is very convenient. 

Is it the habit of the peasantry to assist one another in the cultivation of the 
land ? — Sometimes. 

So that a man will call in a certain number of men to cultivate his potatoe land, 
and then go and assist them again ? — Yes, they used to do that formerly ; but when 
the times became bad, and they have not what they are pleased to give those men, 
that is food and meat, they do not wish to call in strangers to assist them, but they 
do the work themselves alone. 

What becomes of those persons resident in your district who have no employ- 
ment at all ? — They get some partial employment among their neighbours; many 
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Rev. M. Duggan, of them go about to seek for subsistence from their friends ; others work for 
v_ v potatoes, tor corn, or any thing that will enable them to support their families. 

31 May, You mean to say, merely, that they have not as much employment as they want? 

1824- They have not as much productive employment; they have a great deal of 

employment in the course of the year, in cultivating the land, in getting in the 
harvest, and cutting turf ; but in the idle months they have nothing to do ; and all 
they acquire by this hard labour goes— in the rack rents, and taxes, and tithes — from 
them ; the greatest grievance with which they are affected is the heavy rack rents. 

You stated that there were 1 2,000 inhabitants, and something over 6,000 pro- 
ductive acres ? — Yes. 

You .stated that it would require about two acres to supply a family with 
potatoes ; will you explain how that immense population is supplied ? — There are 
a great many who have not more than a quarter of an acre, and some half an acre, 
and three quarters ; and when the produce of this is consumed, they go about 
among their neighbours the rest of the year, and beg. 

Do you mean in the district? — \ es. 

Still the same number of acres must supply the 12,000 people? — We had an 
instance when it did not, in the year 1822. 

Is there not a great quantity of rough ground also which is not tillable ? — There 
is very near as much more land, the mountain, and bog, and cliff land. 

Does that maintain as much more cattle? — No; for the spray comes over so 
plentifully in the winter season, that it has no grass. 

Is there much corn grown in your distsict ? — Yes; it is wheat and oats they 
make their rents of principally. 

Where there is no employment for the family, how do they subsist ? — Since 1821 
they subsist badly ; they have been poor before that period ; but there was in the 
county a little capital since the time of w-ar. The harvest of 1821 failed, and the 
starvation of 1822 consumed every thing they had, consequently they were not 
able to pay the rents in the year 1821 or 1822 ; and the year following, all the 
rents and tithes were claimed of them, and they were not able to meet all the 
engagements, excluding even all domestic expenses. 

When they have not any employment, how do they subsist; do they subsist on 
the charity of their neighbours? — The greater number of them have small spots of 
land, a quarter of an acre, or a few ridges, and when the produce of this is consumed 
they go about and get what they can from their friends for subsistence. 

Living very poorly all the while? — Yes, very miserably. 

Are there any crimes committed in that county except abduction ? — No ; I have 
not heard of any, except once or twice, when wrecks were thrown on the shore, 
that they plundered them. 

Is abduction considered a considerable crime in that country? — It is considered 
a very grievous crime in that country. 

Are the persons who commit it ill looked upon by the rest? — They are looked 
upon by every honest man in the country as bad men. 

What do their neighbours think of them? — They look upon them as bad mem- 
bers of society ; the moral part of the community do. 

Did you ever excommunicate any person for having been guilty of abduction ? — ■ 
Never in my life. 

Have you ever admonished them from the altars in your chapels? — I have. 

Were there many instances of abduction ? — Yes ; a good many before my appoint- 
•ment, The crime was practised occasionally from forty years to within these nine 
.or ten years. 

Have many instances occurred of this crime within your own memory ? — I cannot 
state upon my oath, I do not exactly know the number. 

Have, twenty instances occurred ? — Yes, forty, within my recollection. I was at 
school out of that district the greater part of my life, and after I was ordained 
•a clergyman I was sent to it. I did not care much about the country when I was 
a school boy. 

. Where were you educated ? — I was educated in Maynooth. 

Is it not frequent for persons concerned in abduction to obtain the assistance of 
their relations and friends in carrying it into effect? — Yes, they have a posse of 
their friends and relations ; and always they are the worst of characters that will 
assist on such an occasion. Whenever abduction takes place, it is a young man 
of no property or character, who endeavours to carry off a girl who has a few 
pounds, because he knows no man will marry her after. 
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In many cases of abduction, was it not supposed there was an understanding R ev . M. Duggan. 

between the man and the woman?— I never knew any instance but one, where it 1 J 

was discovered, afterwards that there was ariunderstanding between them, and that 31 May, 
she did it to protect herself against her parents wrath. l82 4 - 

In all the other instances the girl was taken by force, without her consent ? 

Yes; veryoftgn taken in the day-time, on the road, by a single man, and kept two 
or three hours, and then sent home to her father’s hquse. 

After that no other man would marry her r — No, not where it was known. 

Do the people ever meet for the purpose of fighting in that district ?— They have 
not fought since my appointment there, but there were some quarrels before. 

Between whom was that quarrel ? — Between friends and neighbours ; they were 
all of the same stock. 

Are there no parties in that district? — No, not at present. 

No religious party, Protestant or Catholic? — No, there is no such thing there ; 
they love and respect a Protestant, who is a humane good man ; they do not care 
for his religion. - ... 

Is the Protestant clergyman resident in your parish ? — He is not, he is in 
Kilrush. ... 

Did those abductions create any feud between the families to which the parties 
belonged ? — Very often there, was bctween.the Triends of parties a misunderstanding 
for years, until the feeling subsided. 

Do you think, since the terror Of abduction has ceased, there has not been any 
instance of it ? — No ; ' 1 

Do you think the population has ceased to marry since that r — There is such a 
population it is hard to say that they are not numerous, but the marriages are not so 
frequent there as they have been before the year 1820. 

Is there any article manufactured,, in the district which you have been describing, 
for sale ? — Not any article whatever.. ' 

Do you imagine it would be possible to introduce any article with advantage to 
manufacture? — I know it would; there is. nothing in the world they look for so 
much as a capital ; the want of a capital is the great and main want that the people 
now labour under. > . 

9 Have you ever had occasion to consider w r hat article may be manufactured with 
the smallest capital, and in other respects to the greatest advantage, by a. popula- 
tion so circumstanced ?-*— The subject/- is^beyond my province; but I believe that 
wool and flax could be manufactured there, at least to moderate extent. If there 
was as much wool and -flax .manufactured in the district as would serve for the wear- 
ing of the people'qjt wpuld\be. of the greatest advantage to them ; because there are 
no sheep walks ; and’tfiey lay out a'grCat deal of money in. Limerick and Kilrush 
every year, which might be circulated among themselves, in giving them employ- 
ment of this sort. § * ** 

Is there a good deal of Jiax 1 ipanufactured there ? — Yes, for home consumption ; 
it is a very good country Tor flax. 

Do they grow flax P-^Thev do ; and IJjelieve they will be obliged to recur, in a 
.great measure, to the cultivation of it“; for of late years, the prospects of the hus- 
bandman frequently are in one night blasted during the equinoctial gales. 

What is the nearest town that would afford a market for their manufacture ? • 

„ I believe Li merick or Ennis.- * 

Where do they sel£ their agricultural producer — In Limerick generally, and 
some in Kilrush, when there are people buying come there. V 

Have any new roads bCfen recently made, either in the district, or near the district 
you have' been describing? — No, not in my district ; but there was a line of road 
twenty miles long made from Ennis to Kilrush. 

Have you had occasion to observe the effect that road has produced on the 
population or the prosperity of the country ? — I have had a conversation with, 

I suppose, fifty persons who were on the road, and they informed me, and especially 
a respectable man living near it, that this road enabled^them to pay their rents and 
tithes and taxes satisfactorily, and at the end of the year that they had the appear- 
ance of comfort. 

Did he mean to convey, that it was the money got for making the road, or the 
facilities afforded to the country by the making of the road ?— The money got by 
making the road. * ... ♦ 

Is Ennis used as a market for the produce of that country ?— No ; I believe it 
is a very slender market. ' 
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Rev M Duggan. In point of fact, the road produces no benefit whatever to the country, does it ? 

' ^It will be of the greatest possible benefit to every part of the surrounding country 
31 May, a nd especially to the people of my district, and of Kilrush, because there is a com- 

i 824 - munication opened now with the centre of the county, and with Limerick, from 

Kilrush and the barony of Moyferta; and it would be of the highest importance to 
the country and the people to have that main line continued from Kilrush to Loop- 
head light house, to facilitate the conveyance to the market. of that town. 

You think, alter this road is finished, Ennis will be used as the market instead of 
Limerick ?— No ; Ido not think Ennis will become the market of that country; 
but there is a great intercourse between Ennis and Kilrush and the barony at large. 
What sized town is Kilrush ? — I believe about two thousand inhabitants. 

Are there any men of capital resident in it ?— No ; they are all petty merchants. 
Are there any good-sized houses in it?— Yes ; it is a very pretty, decent town. 

Is there a good road from Kilrush to Limerick ?— There .is a very good road 
now made by the Irish government ; the people can go in one day from Kilrush to 

'iTthere any other road from Kilrush to Limerick but by Ennis ?— No other 
except by Ennis or Clare. . 

What degree of education prevails in the district you have been describing?- The 
degree of education is not very great; there are no schools there supported by any 
society ; they are only supported by the people themselves. 

Are there many schools supported by the people ? — I believe five or six or seven. 
Do many people attend them ? — I do not exactly know the number ; they are 
deserted in the winter season, because the climate is very cold. 

What number were educated during the last summer season ?— I do not exactly 
know ; I did not take an accurate account of them ; but I know the number used 
to be very great. 

How are the schoolmasters paid ? — By the people. 

What is the usual pay ?— Those that are beginning the rudiments or elements of 
learning pay, I believe, 1$. 8 d. per quarter ; and those who are leading, and 
writing, and learning arithmetic, pay 3 s, 3 d. to the best of my belief. 

Is there any general desire among that part of the population which can afford 
it to avail themselves of those schools ?— Every poor man, who can spare a shil- 
ling, will send his children to school; but the children are very much in want of 
clothing at present, and they cannot send them, even if they were instructed 
gratuitously. _ . . 

What are they generally taught ? — They are taught reading, writing, and aritlv 
metic. 

Do they read English or Irish ? — English ; rve have no Irish schoolmasters. 

Can you not give the Committee any general idea of the number of children 
taught in those schools ?— No ; I cannot give the number accurately. 

Have you not an idea whether fifty or a hundred go to any of those schools ? 

Yes ; a hundred and fifty, I have no doubt go to them. 

Should you think there were six hundred at the six schools ? — I do believe there 
were six hundred at those schools in the summer season some years ago ; but 
I believe they do not go now to that amount, for want of clothing in general. 

Do they learn to read Irish in any of the schools? — No, we have no man to 
teach Irish there. 

What language is spoken there? — In one parish the English is partly spoken, 
but the Irish language is generally spoken in the other. _ . 

Is there no school under the direction of the rector of the parish < — N ot in this, 
district. 

What religious instruction do the people receive? — The religious instruction that 
I give them is instruction according to the tenets of the Roman Catholic religion. 

That you give in your chapel? — Yes; and I instruct them in the duties of their 
station, how they ought to conduct themselves towards their King, their country, 
their parents, and their neighbours, &c. 

That you do in your chapel?— Yes, every Sunday, from May to October. 

What religious instruction have the poor children? — They have catechisms, in 
which the principles of the Roman Catholic religion are laid down tor them. 

Who gives them to them ? — The bishop distributes them. 

Are they distributed in sufficient numbers? — Sometimes they are, sometimes- 
not ; his diocese is very large; and he may not have capital enough to supply all. 
How many will your chapel hold ? — I have a chapel in the poorer of the 

parishes 
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parishes that contains about 4,000 persons; it had been built twenty years ago, in 
war time and it is mouldering away now, for want of funds to repair it. 

Is that chapel well filled ? — Welf filled every Sunday; it would not contain one, 
half of the population if they all came to divine service. 

Is it pretty nearly filled ? — It is. , 

That you say is in the poorest part of the parishes? — Aes; but from -the local 
situation of it, nearly one-half of the other parishioners go to it, because it is more 
convenient to them than the chapel of Moyferta. . 

How often is it the practice of the Roman Catholic clergy to preach iu their 
chapels ?— Every Sunday, unless they were hard pressed by duty. 

Have you any chapel in the other parish ? — I have. 

What is the size of that ?— It is rather smaller. 

How many will that hold ?— About 2,500, I believe. 

Is that well attended I— It is very well attended. 

How far are the chapels from each other?— Six miles. 

Do you attend at each every Sunday? — No; I have a curate. 

Where do you reside ? — I reside at present in the very centre of the living, at 
Carrigaholt, or rather on the townland of Moyferta. 

How far from Kilrush ? — About.eleven miles. 

Is there any Protestant church in that parish ?— No. 

Is there any Protestant religious worship ? — No, there is not; they go 'to another 
small church, situate on an angle of the parish of Killfiera, that winds itself into the 
parish of Moyferta. 

Is there any Protestant curate in the parish? — I do not know. I heard, at the 
time I left home, that he was determined to take a place in the parish ; lie is the 
nephew of the rector of that parish. 

How long is it since the rector has himself been resident ?— He _has been rector 
forty-five or forty-six years, and has been resident all that time in the parish of 
Kilrush. 

Are there many Protestants at Kilrush? — Yes. 

Is there a church there?— Yes; a fine church; those parishes constitute part ot 
the union? . _ , ..... 

The union comprises the whole of the districts?— Yes ; Moyferta and Km- 
ballyhone, s 

Do you know how long those parishes have been united ?— They, have been 
united under him forty-six years. I have no knowledge of any. given period before 
that in which they were united. , 

Were they first united when he was appointed to the preferment? — Ihey have 
been always united since his appointment, I believe. I heard the people say he 
was the rector of them these forty-six years, and they are very much pleased with 
him, for his very humane and kind treatment of them; this very year he did for- 
give the tithes to the poor of my two parishes, to the amount of, I believe, a hun- 
dred pounds, upon my statement of their insolvency. 

What is his name ?— The Reverend Irwin Whitty. 

What is the extent of the union?— I do not exactly know. 

The extent of your district, you state, is eighteen miles?— Yes, about that. 

Does that form a considerable part of it?— A great part. 

Does the union comprehend the whole of that district you have described as 
the two parishes ? — Yes. _ 

And it extends to the eastward of Kilrush ? — Yes, it does ; I believe it comprises 
also the parish of Kilrush and the parishes of Killfiera and Baltird. I now recol- 
lect the number of parishes. . 

You state that the two parishes, of which you have the cure, are in the union? 
— They are part of the union. 

Can you say what you suppose the number of the inhabitants of those five parishes 
is p — I could state the population of the barony, but that' of the union I cannot 
exactly ; but I should suppose there are at least 26,000 in the union. 

How many do you suppose are Protestants in that number?— I do not know 
exactly ; there are a good many in Kilrush, and a good many dispersed all over the 
country. _ . . _ . 

What are your emoluments derived from, as priest of that district:'' From Christ- 
mas offerings, marriages, baptisms, and when seldom I get any, by offering masses 
and prayers for the dead. 

What is the fee on a marriage?— It fluctuates ; a Catholic. priest in that diocese 
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Rev. M. Duggan, is permitted to get one pound or one guinea for a marriage, but he cannot demand 

v j any thing over. If the people are willing to assemble together at a wedding, and 

31 May, make a voluntary contribution of twenty pounds, he can accept it; any thing above 
• 824. a pound or a guinea must be voluntary. 

Does he not celebrate the marriage till he receives the guinea? — Sometimes he 
does, sometimes he does not. .... 

In the present state of the peasantry of that district, is it not very difficult for 
them to pay a guinea ? — It is for a great number of them. 

What is the fee on baptisms ? — It varies also ; sometimes one shilling and eight- 
pence, and the highest sum two shillings and sixpence. 

Is any considerable proportion of your emoluments derived from Christmas offer- 
ings? — Yes; that is the only certain thing I have; as to the others, they are un- 
certain ; for the baptisms of the poor class I get nothing ; and with those who pay 
me at Christmas and Easter I am not particular in requiring any thing for my 
labour. 

Does each family pay you a Christmas offering? — No, nor half the flock; the 
heads of families pay me from 2 s. 6 d. to 10 d. according to their circumstances. 

For the family ? — Yes. 

That is both at Christmas and Easter ? — Yes. 

Are there any fees on burials? — No. 

Is there any compliment usually on burials? — No; but when I offer mass and 
prayers for the dead, I receive from some persons five shillings, and from others 
I get nothing. 

What is the proportion which the amount of fees on marriages bears to the whole 
amount of your emoluments ? — Generally, the casual income of the year, and that 
of Christmas and Easter, are at a par ; that is, if I get a hundred pounds at Christ- 
mas and Easter or fifty pounds, I consider that I get about the same sum for all 
the rest of the year in general. 

How large a proportion of those emoluments derived from fees is derived from 
fees on marriages ? — Our fees are so uncertain, and so fluctuating, that I cannot 
give an answer to that. 

Can you state what is the average number of marriages in the year? — I do not 
recollect the number of marriages, because the moment they are over, I never be- 
stow a thought upon them ; but the first year of my mission, I had but one parish, 
Moyferta, and to the best of my recollection, I had thirty-two marriages ; being a 
novel thing to me, it made an impression upon my memory. 

Was that the largest or the smallest parish ? — The largest parish. 

Do you think they have increased or diminished since that? — They have not in- 
creased ; I know they have diminished something. 

Are many natural children born in that district ? — Not more than two or three 
in a year in general. 

Are the people well conducted? — Yes. 

Did the men who carried off the women behave well to them afterwards? — Yes, 
but they are never allowed to take with them till they are married ; the parents will 
pursue the daughter and bring her back, and perhaps they may have her for twelve 
months before she is. married. 

At those marriages . and religious ceremonies is there generally a great deal of 
drinking going forward ? — There is indeed a good deal ; it is an occasion of merri- 
ment. 

How do you consider the general character of the lower orders of the people 
affected by their fondness for spirits ; do you think that affects the character of the 
lower orders of the people? — It used to affect the character of some. In good times 
they were accustomed to drink a good deal, but they have grown sober from neces- 
sity, and are very temperate at present. 

Do you think any specific outrages can be traced to their having been perpetrated 
under intoxication ?— Not in that country, to my knowledge ; but I do not recollect 
all the cases connected with so large a district. 

Is such a circumstance as intoxication ever urged as a palliative before a magis- 
trate? — I believe they are fully aware that a crime committed in that state is as 
great as a crime committed in their sober senses ; when the injury is done, no matter 
what state they, were in. 

\ Do you recollect a murder being committed in that district? — No; except the 
murder I alluded to, which occurred in the abduction; and that was not an intended, 
but an accidental one. 

There 
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There would be no difficulty in ascertaining the contents of every parish in Ireland Rev. M. Duggan. 
from the county rolls, would there ? — I believe there would be no difficulty ; but I v ^ 
understand, from those acquainted with it, there is a great deficiency in the survey 31 May, 

of land ; there is an instance, in one of my parishes, where the people pay little 1 2 4 - 
or no taxes, and in other parts the taxes are doubled. 

Do you allow a specific sum to your curate ? — I do. 

Are there any Catholic priests in the other parishes which form part of the union 
of Kilrush ? — There are. 

Have they curates ? — They have. 

Who appointed you to that district? — The Right Reverend Doctor O’Shaugh- 
nessy. 

Has he an extensive district ? — He has. 

Is the whole appointment of the parish priests in the bishops in Ireland ? — Yes. 

According to their respective dioceses? — Yes. 

Are any of those appointments of considerable value ? — Some of them are ; but 
in general the parishes are very poor. In the time of war the people were better 
able to support their clergymen. 

At whose expense was this large chapel to hold 4,000 built r — By subscription ; 
money was very plentiful at the time, and every gentleman that came in the way 
subscribed, as well as the parishioners. 

When was it built? — Upwards of twenty years ago. 

Did the proprietors in the parish subscribe ?• — One of them did, 1 know ; I should 
consider, from their subscribing always to the chapels on their estates in other 
quarters, that they subscribed here. 

Was the chapel in the other parish built by subscription also? — Yes. 

Has it been built long?' — 'About fifteen or sixteen years. 

Does the parish priest appoint his own curate ? — No; they are appointed by the 
bishop. 

Are you obliged to have a curate in the other parish? — No; I am obliged to 
have a curate to assist me in the labours of both ; and my revenue does not afford 
me to keep more than one. 

Do you collect in your chapel, after the service, sums of money ? — No, never ; 
except when I was repairing one of my chapels I collected three or four Sundays a 
halfpenny a head from the flock. I found a great deal of difficulty in it, and gave 
it up, from the want of circulating medium in a country place; but for a sick 
stranger, or when he dies, I collect from the flock what would support or bury him 
at times. 

That is not the case generally ?— No ; in towns there is a poor collection every 
Sunday ; but there is no town here, and no money in circulation, and it would be 
difficult to practise it. 

Does the bishop appoint the curate on the application of the priest? — Very 
generally on the application of the parish priest; or if he had a young man without 
any means of support, he would send him to a parish priest, who had the means of 
supporting him. 

Do you receive any offerings or presents from the Protestant farmers in your 
parish ? — I must say that they are not rich ; we stand on such friendly terms that 
we generally dine and sup together. 

You have said that there was a collection to build your chapel ; did any Pro- 
testant farmer or any Protestant land-owner in the neighbourhood subscribe to 
assist you in that? — Yes; when I was rebuilding the chapel in Moyferta, I had a 
collection among the people, and the principal landlords gave me assistance towards 
it ; so did the Protestant farmers, and the agents, and a noble Marquis from this 
country gave me a grant towards it. 

Do not you know that it generally is the case where chapels have been newly 
built by Roman Catholic congregations, that the Protestant land-owners and farmers 
are always applied to and almost universally subscribe to assist them in that build- 
ing? — They do. One of the landlords that T mentioned gave fifteen pounds towards 
the building of one of my chapels. 

Within your recollection has the number of Protestants increased or diminished 
in your district ? — There was a great number of Protestants, about sixty years ago, 
in that district, but they went out of it. 

Do you know what induced them to go ? — I do not know what circumstances 
induced them to go. 

That was previous to your going into that district? — Before I Mas born. 

200. R 3 . • Do 
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ir nveean Do the Protestants ever come to your chapel?— No, but curiosity led them last 
, ' ^ oS , yeaT . x collected my flocks together, and the crowd was so great, that the Pro- 

31 May, testant ladies came to the chapel to see it. , . 

1824. On what occasion was that?— At a confirmation by the Roman Catholic bishop. 

You stated that you held a friendly intercourse with your Protestant neighbours, 
have you much intercourse with the rector ? — I have, I am intimate with him. 

Are you in the habit of acting together in the care of the poor of your neigh- 
bourhood?— I will mention what he does; he refers every person that goes to him 
for indulgence or remission of tithes to me, to get a testimonial of poverty, and by 
that means he joins me into the participation of the good feeling arising from the 
act. The person will thank me for giving him the testimonial, and will state how 
kind a part he acted towards him, and thus the poor are grateful to both of us. 

The Protestants and Roman Catholics live on good terms with each other? — Yes, 
there is a friendly intercourse in that district between them. 

Do you visit your parishioners ? — Y es. 

Do you visit the sick?— I take my portion of the sick. 

Are they very desirous of being attended by you when in a state of sickness? — 
As I am the oldest priest, and best known to them, they are desirous to have me. 

Do you attribute the number of your congregation to your attention to the people, 
and constant residence among them ?— I cannot say any thing as to my attention to 
the people ; 1 endeavour to do my duty ; and I never was a month absent out of it 
for twelve years, until this time. 

Are you a native of that district? — I am. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw. 



A. Nimtao, Esq. 




ALEXANDER NIMMO, Esquire, is called in, and Examined as follows : 

YOU are a native of Scotland? — lam. 

How long have you been acquainted with Ireland? — I have been in Ireland 
since tile year 1811, nearly constantly ; I have been occasionally in England and 
Scotland, and on the Continent. 

Have you a general acquaintance with the whole of Ireland ? — I am very well 
acquainted with nearly the whole of Ireland, particularly the coasts. 

Are you acquainted with any parts that have been placed under the Insurrection 
Act?— I have been employed to superintend a variety of public works in the 
province of Munster, for the Commissioners for the Issue of Money, and for the 
Commissioners of Fisheries ; and I was previously employed on the part of the county 
of Kerry, to superintend the line of mail coach road between Tralee andLimerick, 
which are all of them, I believe, in the district subject to the Insurrection Act. 

Have you observed any good effect arising from the works that have been carried 
on under your direction ? — We have generally found, that in those places that were 
disposed to be particularly disturbed, when the people found employment enough, 
we had immediate peace, and every kind of outrage ceased ; but there are some 
exceptions to this ; when we were carrying on the mail coach road on the borders of 
Limerick, there were one or two burnings took place on the very line, but they 
were understood to be by people brought from Limerick for the purpose, on account 
of private revenge. 

Generally speaking, have you not observed that whenever the people find employ- 
ment, the disposition to insurrection appears to have ceased ? — There is a remark- 
able instance of it, in the line of road from Bantry to Beerhaven; that country, 
before we began the road, which w.as delayed from some circumstances longer than 
was expected, was exceedingly disturbed ; and the principal gentlemen, my lord 
Bantry, Mr. Hedges Eyre, and captain O’Sullivan, were concerned in a skirmish 
with the peasantry, in which their lives were in danger. I do not suppose the ces- 
sation of the disturbances were owing altogether to our commencing the road ; but 
it certainly had a powerful effect ; and ever since that we have had nothing of the 
kind in that neighbourhood. 

Have you not observed in your intercourse with various parts of Ireland, that the 
disposition to outrage has been least where the population has been most employed ? 
— That I think I may universally assert. 

Your professional intercourse with Ireland has given you the means of general 
accurate information on the state of the peasantry of that country ?— I have seen 
. a great deal of the peasantry. I have sometimes slept in their cabins, and bad 
frequent intercourse with them, especially in the south and west of Ireland. 
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Have the goodness to state your opinion of the state and condition of the pea- j. Nimmo, E$q. 

santry of the south and west of Ireland ? — I conceive the peasantry of Ireland to be in ' J 

ircneral in almost the lowest possible state of existence, their cabins are in the most 3 » May, 
miserable condition, and their food is potatoes with water, very often without any 1824. 
thing else, frequently without even salt ; and I have frequently had occasion to meet 
persons that begged of me on their knees for the love of God to give them some 
promise of employment, that from the credit of that they might get the means of 
supporting themselves for a few months until I could employ them. 

To what causes do you principally attribute this miserable state in which you 
have described the peasantry of Ireland generally to be ? — That is a question which 
has occupied a great deal of my thoughts, but I do not look upon myself as qualified 
to give a sufficient statement of all the causes which have occasioned the depression 
of the peasantry of Ireland ; it is unquestionable that the great cause of the present 
miserable condition of the people of Ireland, and of their disturbances, is the 
management of the land. There is no other means of employment for an Irish 
peasant, nor no certainty that he has an existence for another year, nor even for 
another day, but by getting possession of a portion of land on which he can plant 
potatoes ; and in consequence of the increase of population, which does not seem 
to be at all checked by the misery which they undergo, the competition for land 
has attained an appearance something like the competition for provisions in 
a besieged town, or in a ship that is out at sea ; and as there is no check to the 
demand which may be made by those who may possess the land, the land appears 
to have risen to prices far beyond what it is possible for the poor peasants to extract 
from it in the way in which they cultivate it ; and the landlord appears to have, 

(by the word landlord I mean the persons who have, either by leasehold or by 
freehold, the property or the right of disposing of the land to the actual occupier), 
the landlord has, in the eyes of the peasant, the right in a summary way to take 
from the peasant any thing which he has, if he is unable to execute those covenants 
which he was obliged to enter into from his dread of starvation ; and it appears to 
me, that some legislative measure which will regulate that, is the great object which 
should be attended to in ameliorating the condition of the people of Ireland. 

Whether there be any measure by law which would prevent that at present I do 
not know, but I think there ought to be some means by which the summary power 
of the landlord should be made subject to some inquiry. 

You mean to say that that summary power is generally believed by the peasants 
to exist, whether it does or not ? — Yes ; the power of distress, for instance, is never 
resisted by the peasant, unless in cases of actual insurrection. 

Do you mean that the land being let too high the landlord would, without that 
summary mode of obtaining his rent, obtain any at all ? — I am satisfied that hi 
peaceable countries the landlord would obtain a fair rent, and that he does so now j 
the tenantry of Ireland are almost universally from six months to twelve months 
and upwards in arrear. There is a distinction among them between what are called 
Irish tenants and English tenants. The former, the Irish tenant, is he who, 
according to the custom, is in arrear and in debt to the landlord ; being in debt, it 
is, I believe, in the power of the landlord legally to drive his cattle, under the form 
of a distress, to the pound, by way of making him pay his rent, but this form of 
distress is applied, not only to the raising of the rent, but to the doing any thing 
else which the landlord wants. For example, if I want a parcel of people to work 
for me at eight-pence a day, and they insist on being paid ten-pence, I complain to 
the landlord that the people are demanding exorbitant wages, and that we cannot 
go on ; we will not pay them those wages ; the landlord, whose interest it is to 
have the work goon, in order that money may be paid to his tenantry for the pur- 
pose of paying his rent, again sends instant notice, that unless they go to the work 
on the road at eight^pence a day, all their cattle will be driven to the pound. Now 
1 conceive the object being, not to pay rent, but to do the road, this is an illegal 
use of this power ; and, supposing the landlord wished them not to work on the 
road for me, they would have a like notice for that. Notice has been sent to a 
man, that if he went to work on the road, his cattle should be driven the next 
morning to the pound ; consequently he may be made to do any thing the landlord 
pleases. 

Have you known several instances of this kind ? — I have known several ; I could . 
bring written documents to show this. 

Has this practice existed to a considerable extent?-— I believe it is universal, 
both in the south and in the west, and that by very humane landlords ; I believe it 
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exists from Cape Clear to the Giant’s Causeway, but chiefly in Munster and 
Connaught. 

Not in Leinster ?— Not so much so. 

Are you so well assured of those facts that you have mentioned as to be able, 
should it be necessary, to produce proofs of those instances of oppression having 
taken place?— I should presume that the only way I could produce proof would 
be, to call on the person who suffered, and who would be in a very disagreeable 
situation if called upon to give evidence of the conduct of his immediate landlord, 
or of the agent. 

You state that you have written documents that will show that ? — I have the 
correspondence of my own assistants up and down the county who have stated that. 

In what parts of the country has it taken place, to your own knowledge ?— 

I think I could bring proof: one landlord, when in the county of Kerry we were 
going to build a wall for the Fishery Board, and without doing any thing, as it was 
thought, out of the way, the landlord obliged the people to work, by threat of driv- 
ing them, at eight-pence a day. I could bring another instance from the northern 
part of the county of Mayo, where the same thing was done, I believe with the very 
best intentions, for I know the gentleman to be a very humane landlord ; and 
I could bring another instance in the same county, where an instance of making 
a man not work at the road occurred. The man himself, who was an overseer 
I had on the road, came to me, complaining of his cow having been driven to the 
pound before, and petitioned me to protect him, because he had got the ill-will of 
the agent. 

In the particular instances to which you have alluded, was it from an indispo- 
sition to work at all that it was necessary for the landlord to have recourse to those 
means, or an indisposition to work for the wages which were to be allowed ? — 
An indisposition to work for the wages that were to be allowed. Whenever we 
begin a work in the country like that, the people, who are utterly unacquainted 
with the value of their labour, in the first place, refuse to work by measure, for the 
truth is they do not understand any thing of measure ; then they insist on getting 
wages by the day, which they comprehend, and they immediately combine to get 
as large wages as it is possible for them to extract; the consequence is, we have 
always a combination to begin with ; but we find no particular difficulty about that, 
because, by only waiting a little while, they are very glad to work for what we 
know to be fair wages, and, in a short time, we have petitions from them to go on. 
In the particular case I alluded to, it was desirable to proceed instantly with the 
work ; otherwise we would have transferred the funds to another quarter, and it 
was the interest of the landlord to preserve the expenditure of this fund in his own 
district. 

Are the Committee to consider that you attribute the distressed state you have 
described of the peasantry of Ireland, in a great measure to the power which you 
think resides in landlords, and the manner in which that power has been abused ? 

1 conceive there exists no check to that power : it appears to me that under coloui 
of law, the landlord may convert that power to any purpose he pleases ; the con- 
sequence is, that when he wishes he can extract from the peasant every shilling 
beyond bare existence, which can be produced by him from the land. The lower 
orders of peasantry in Ireland can never acquire any thing like property; they are 
always in a stale of beggary ; and the landlord, or the middle-man, who is the 
principal person in those cases, at the least reverse of prices, which disables the 
actual occupier to pay what he may have previously promised, has it in his power, 
and does come and seize his cow, his bed, and his potatoes in the ground, and 
.every thing he has ; and without referring it to any tribunal, which might perhaps 
justify resistance, or the impossibility of paving all instantly, can dispose of his 
property at any price. I have known a cow sold for a few shillings ; nobody 
would buy, and the driver bought it himself ; and this power seems to me to be 
carried to an absurd extent. In the town of Kilkee, in the county of Clare, when 
I was passing through it in the time of the distress in the year 1822, the people 
were in a group at the side of the pound, receiving meal in the way of charity, an 
at the same time the pound was choke-full of cattle ; of course the milk of those 
cattle would have been worth something, if it could have been obtained. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be. adjourned till To-morrow, one 0 clock. 
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Die Martis, 1 ° Junii 1824 . 

The LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 



WILLIAM WRIXON BECIIER, Esq. a Member of the House of Commons, 
attending, is called in, and Examined as follows : 

ARE yon in an official situation in the magistracy r — Iain a justice of the peace 
for the county of Cork ; nothing else. 

With what part of the county are you connected ? — The north-western part of the 
county, Duhallow. . 

Have you acted as a magistrate in the execution of the Insurrection Act. 

I have. 

Will you be so good as to describe the state of that part of the country before the 
Insurrection Act was put in force there ? — It was exceedingly disturbed ; the common 
people were in the habit of going out at night, administering illegal oaths, attacking 
houses for the purpose of getting arms, and in short, executing whatever their wishes 
or inclinations were. There was a general difficulty in obtaining rents from them, 
and altogether the state of the country was what might be called a state of insurrec- 
tion. I do not recollect the exact date of the Insurrection Act being put in force; 



Evidence on the 
Nature and Extent 
of the Disturbances 
in Ireland. 



W. W. Btchtr, 
Esq. 

i June, 
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I was in England I think at the lime. 

Was there at that time in the higher and middling classes, and in those of the 
lower classes, who were quietly disposed, a general apprehension of danger to their 
persons and properties ? — There was. . 

Did it appear to you, that that apprehension was well founded? — Certainly. 

Will you state whether any improvement has taken place since the Insurrection 
Act has been put in force, in the general tranquillity of the country ? Acts of that 
sort are less frequent, and in general people are more afraid of the law than they 
were at that time. 

Do you conceive there has been any change for the better, in the general dispo- 
sition of the people ? — I do not conceive that there is any material change in the 
disposition of the people, with this qualification ; I think that the upper orders of 
fanners are detached from the conspiracy, for they see the folly and hopelessness of 
it ; but I think that they are in such a state, as that if a similar opportunity was to 
occur again, if they thought that the laws were so weak as they conceived them to be 
at that time, and their own party as strong as they felt it to be, they would renew 
the same scenes; there may be perhaps some little improvement in that respect, 
from their having a greater confidence in the good intentions of the gentry than they 
had at that time. 

Do you think that without the Insurrection Act, that improvement could have 
taken place from the exertion of the ordinary powers of the law? I do not think 
the ordinary powers of the law were sufficient. 

Do you think that in those disturbed districts the Insurrection Act could at present 
be safely dispensed with ? — I do not think that, or some measure would have the 
effect of keeping the people in their houses at night, could be dispensed with. 

What do you apprehend would be the effect of suspending the execution of the 
Insurrection Act? — I think persons would stay out at night. I think their first 
object would be to concert their plans ; as soon as that was done they would execute 
them ; and I think their plans would be to drive the gentry from the country, and 
have it completely at their own disposal. ^ 

Do you think the spirit of insurrection still continues r— I think it does, with 
perhaps some little improvement ; I think it is not so universal. 

Do you think the improvement in the price of the produce of land has had any 
effect in producing quiet?— I think it has ; that it has detached some from the 
general confederacy. , . 

To what causes do you attribute principally the insurrectionary spirit that pre- 
vails in that part of Ireland in which you reside? — I should say that the same causes 
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which produced agricultural distress in England, had an equal if not a greater effect 
in Ireland, because I think that the diminution of the circulation was greater there 
in proportion. . 

Do you mean from the breaking of the banks r — 1 es, m part ; and I believe the 
mode in which the hank of Ireland governed its issues had some effect in adding to 
those difficulties. I think that altogether the circulation was more reduced in Ire- 
land than it was here ; and I think that those causes operated there, upon a people 
who were previously discontented, and who were never properly attached to or con- 
nected with the constitution, as the people in England are. I think then that, instead 
of its manifesting itself as it did in England, in complaints and petitions, and per- 
haps some commotions of a short lived nature, it was allowed to operate longer 
there without indications of that sort; but at length took the form of a general con- 
spiracy throughout the country, which was greatly facilitated by the circulation of 
Pastorini’s prophecies about the same time. This conspiracy broke out into insur- 
rection before it was quite ripe for general action, in a remote and uncivilized part 
of the country, where, from long habits of impunity and total disregard to the laws, 
to which I can bear testimony myself, the people had acquired a confidence in them- 
selves, and a contempt for the law, and those who administered it. 

To what district do you allude?— To the north-western part of Duhallow, and 
the part of Limerick which lies next to it. I also attribute its breaking out there 
to the greater ignorance and consequent superstition of the people, and their having 
been irritated very much by local causes, such as the mismanagment of Lord 
Courtenay’s estate, and some acts of the magistrates and gentry there, that were 
calculated to irritate them. It was certainly there it broke out ; and I have only 
been astonished that in that part of the country there had not been more frequent 
disturbances before, from my knowledge of the total insignificance of the law'. 
I have known, ever since I can recollect any thing, constables going to execute 
warrants, and driven back ; I have known fighting at fairs, in spite of all the re- 
sistance gentlemen could oppose to it; I have known instances in which men who 
had been arrested were rescued in the open day ; and I think the natural conse- 
quence of acts of this sort would be, that sqme day or other, the people seeing that 
they had the power of doing vrhat they liked, would exercise that power according 
to their own discretion. They availed themselves of all these causes to break out 
as they did, and they made a very strong effort ; at first there was a battle at New- 
market, of which I do not recollect the exact date; I was on my way home, but 
had not reached further than Dublin. 

What do you conceive to have been the objects of this conspiracy? — To avoid 
payments of all sorts, and to upset the government and Protestant establishment. 

What proof have you of that ?-- 1 have no proof; but I draw my conclusions 
from hearing, in different parts of the south of Ireland, pretty nearly at the same 
time, that a conspiracy existed, from information which I had privately from dif- 
ferent individuals ; from the observation that, though disturbances may not have 
broken out throughout the whole of the south of Ireland, yet there was scarcely any 
particular part of that district that was quite free from some symptoms of disquiet. 
There was also a general principle acted upon by the peasantry, of not paying rent, 
or any demands upon them. Notices, signed by Captain Rock,- were also circu* 
lated in many places, where no other offences were committed ; and which, there- 
fore, have not been represented to Parliament as being disturbed. I draw it again 
from thinking, that the part in which it broke out was not the most distressed ; and 
from never hearing that there was any difference between the plan upon which those 
insurgents acted in one place and in another. 

Independent of those temporary and local circumstances you have stated, as 
applying to this particular district, have you not observed, generally speaking, a dis- 
position to tumult in the peasantry of Ireland ?— I am not acquainted with any 
peasantry so well as with the peasantry of that part of it ; and, I must say, I have 
observed the same disposition in them all, but stronger in that particular district to 
which I have alluded than anywhere else. 

Previous to the agricultural distress, was not there frequently a disposition mani- 
fested to tumult among the lower orders in the south of Ireland ? — There was. 

To what more permanent causes than those you have stated, do you attribute 
that?— I consider the principal cause to be, the disqualification of the Roman Ca- 
tholics I look upon that as an eternal source of discontent among them, and that 
they will never be perfectly quiet till it is removed. 

Do you think that feeling extends itself generally among the lower as well as the 

• upper 
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, - t ehould sav that I was quite sure it did. I do not pretend ■to. 

their miseries, except when they have not enough to eat. . . •„ 

Do not you conceive that also has been a principal predtspos.ng cans to to 
I do- nor have I pretended to enumerate all the causes time 

have operated to bring tl.’e country into its present state ; I was “'yJ“Xk S th“ 
mention a. few of them, which occurred to me as obvious ones , 1 do think. 

misery of the common people, has been one of the causes. . , T .1 • 

Does any remedy suggest itself to you as best fitted to obviate that P-N otlnng 
but the introduction of money into the country; 1 tlirnlc the great evi Us the d 
proportion which the population bears to the means of employment , what would 
a hlessino to the country if we had money, is a curse as we are. . .. 

Have you had any opportunity of observing the effect of employment where 
has been afforded to the peasant. fr-That very part of the country to wh eh I have 
been alluding has been latterly the scene of some public works under M-. Griffith, 

an Dp a yorfcon^ive C that q the t contiljuance of the Insurrection Act for any what- 
ever would of itself effect the ultimate tranquilllzatlon of th e 

by other measures ?_Certain]y not; my opmion is, that the first thing to .be done 
is to put down the disturbance with a strong hand. I am quite sme that it is 
mistake to think that any thing but strong measures will do for that pui pose, but 
S? once dTe, it is absurd to suppose the disturbances will not break out again, 

Wn Doytu C ron^vTtha”ffieldtotaBttation of the law can ultimately he ™ 

with effect, without a complete confidence existing in the lower classes in those who 
are entrusted with the administration of it? — I do not think it can. 

In your recollection has that confidence existed in that portion of the population 
which has fallen under your observation ?—By no means. . , , , . 

To what causes do you particularly attribute that confidence not exist mg. 
not know that I can undertake to answer that, further than by saying, that I think 
the gentry are as much injured in their character and dispositions, by the exia j““ 
of those distinctions between Protestant and Catholic, as the ^ thol “ s ^ at d ™ 
the one side there are self-sufficiency and. arrogance, and on the other there are dis 
content and an abject submissiveness which go on increasing each other the gen- 
tleman despises the common man, and the common man hates the gentleman. . 

Have you observed whether the higher class of the Catholics, persons possessing 
some substance, are disaffected to the laws ill the same degree with those composing 
the lower population of the country ? — I cannot say that it shows itselt in the same 
way ' I am sure they are dissatisfied. We have not many Catholics of. the upper 
orders in our, part of the country, though there ore a good many m othei parts, and 

* Whtfhu been the conduct of the Roman Catholic clergy with respect to those 
disturbances, so far as you have had occasion to observe it ?— I have observed them 
all anxious to put down the disturbances, but not showing equal activity,^ome 

3 ^oes'not "their necessary dependence upon their flocks for support occasmrailly 
interfere ”th the exertions^ those who might otherwise be best 
tribute to the public tranquillity ?— It does undoubtedly; and I kno« that they 
„ v ert themselves to do it at a great risk, . t . 

If that dependence could in any degree be removed, do you conceive that greiffe 
assistance might be procured from them in the maintenance ol the public peace . - 

1 Have you had occasion to observe the mode in which tithe has been collected in 
the count?? with which you are acquainted ?-I do not pretend. to know accurately 
all the details but 1 have a general knowledge of the way in which it is done. 

Has that contributed in any degree to the production of the disturbances which 

h fift^Kl»J-I» the first place it is not a fixed « 
the person whi pays it does not know until the end of the year what he 
to pay for the crop which he has produced ; in the next place, the valuator is 
you. ® 2 
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to be influenced by bis partialities or dislikes in increasing the charge on the person 
who pays it; he goes at a certain period of the year, 1 believe rather towards 
autumn, when the crop has. a good appearance, and makes his valuation, which he 
gives to his employer ; the employer has a meeting convened of the parishioners at 
a period subsequent to that, and also subsequent to the harvest, and then sets his 
tithes, as it is called, that is, makes a bargain with each particular farmer for that 
year ; but it is to be observed, that at that time the farmer is quite in his power, 
because he can scarcely have avoided being guilty of subtraction of tithe, by housing 
his corn or consuming some of his potatoes ; if he has taken any of his potatoes, 
however small the quantity, he is liable to a charge for subtraction of tithe : this 
operates I think very vexatiously. I do not know that I can enumerate all the 
causes of vexation in it, but this strikes me as the most prominent 

16 the tithe on potatoes generally collected in that part of the country with which 
you are acquainted ? — It is. 

Upon the smallest quantities? — Upon the smallest quantities. 

Do you consider that that has a more vexatious effect upon the people than any 
other description of tithe? — I do not perceive very much difference; I think in 
general the tithe of potatoes is not the dearest ; they charge twelve or fourteen 
shillings for an acre of potatoes, and it must be a very bad acre indeed of which the 
tithe is not worth more than that. 

Are there not a much a greater number of tithe payers in the parts of the 
country where the tithe on potatoes is levied than in others ? — There are. 

The tithe then in degree is more operative ?— It is. 

To what extent has the Act of the last session been carried into effect in the 
part of the country with which you are connected ? — Scarcely at all, nor do I think 
it likely that it will. The gentry and growing farmer perceive that it operates to 
their disadvantage, the common people do not understand it; the former are not 
anxious to undeceive them, but rather the contrary. I have attended a meeting in 
my own parish, and it was in vain that I attempted to give any explanation favour- 
able to it ; the people would not listen to me at that time, having been possessed 
before with an idea, which appeared to be founded on erroneous suppositions, that 
the Act would be more to their disadvantage, and they rejected it at once. 

Will you explain upon what grounds you conceive that the gentry thought it 
operated to their disadvantage? — As affecting their domains, which are grass land 
in general. 'They feel that it would make it come much heavier on gentlemen’s 
domains, and the grounds that are in their hands; when I say gentry, I do not 
confine it to gentry, but middling farmers,- — the more intelligent part of the com- 
munity. 

Those persons have taken their lands with a knowledge that they were exempt by 
law from any tithe whatever ? — They have. 

The objection therefore they conceived to the Tithe Act was its being an invasion 
of their legal rights ? — It is fair to suppose they have those reasons ; but I should 
not say that it was from those reasons alone, because I think that even though their 
rights had been illegal they would have been inclined to preserve them. 

But that was one motive? — It was; it was fair to suppose they were influenced 
by that. 

Have rents and tithes been reduced in general since the termination of the last 
war? — They have; rents in a greater proportion than tithes. 

Do you conceive they have been reduced in a proportion adequate to the general 
Repression? — Not generally, I think; but where they have not, I think it is rather 
from a mistaken and erroneous impression on the mind of the landed proprietor, 
than from any disposition to exact more than he thinks can be reasonably paid. 

Are you acquainted with any Ristances in which receipts for a tithe composition 
agreed upon during the war have been given by the proprietor of the tithe, although 
the whole amount of the sum had not been actually received ? — No, I am not. 

In what part of the country do you mean that the tithe is collected upon po- 
tatoes? — In the whole of the county of Cork; and, I believe, in the whole of 
Munster : there are parts of Ireland in which it is not ; the not collecting the po- 
tatoe tithe, I should say, is the exception, and that the other is the rule. 

Is there, in general, any previous agreement with respect to the amount of tithes 
between the person who has the right to the tithe and the farmer, before the 
harvest is separated from the ground?— Not that I know of. 

Has the fanner any means of controlling an unreasonable demand for tithe on 
the part of the owner ?— None, except that of giving him the tithe in kind, to 

which 
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Wnd foArjsame dTy%°at tf ^"penalties of misdemeanor? 

that impression is derived from any j^tj»Mbe 
subject of any eourt of law in the country?^-! cannot from my own know edge, 
say that it is,- I think I have heard that it was drawn from a s dice ot that sort 
and I myself was under the impression for a long time, and it was only vety lately. 

XsHreXyTffetnce in the conduct of lay and clerical tithe-owners r_Scarcely 
any n general; the lay impropriator sets to a tithe farmer, in the fair mealing ot 
th£ word, a man who Jakes the tithe from him, and pays to. . » mtmh for , . 

What is the state of education, generally, in the district to wln ^ the schools 

referring ? I should sav it is very defective. 1 hey have hedge-schools, the schools 

where they learn to read and write, and cypher j but I should not call it a propel 

description of instruction that they get there. nersnns in the 

Have you observed any difference in the conduc : of educated P ers0 ^ ‘ n o “ e 
lower classes from that of others ?-I do not know that I can say that T have pe 
ceived a very material difference. I think a great many of the m t turbo dent pal t 
of that community have been persons who could read and write , but I cannot give 
an answer that I should consider satisfactory upon that pomt 

Are you aware of any additional causes ot dissatisfaction y ^ 

already statedP-I think the way in which the magistrates 

neral, did their duty, and the description of persons that held that office, contn 
buted to bring it into disrespect and dislike. 

Will you, without mentioning any particular names, particularize the desciaption 
of conduct on the part of the magistrates to which you a lode r-In the 
the people were aware, as well then as they are now, that tbeie 7 before 

they were enabled to recover wages due to them, on summon, g P ' . , 

a magistrate ■ but I do not know that, until the petty sessions weie appointed, 
I eve? heard of two instances in which that law was brought into ac ion 1 hod n°» 
there is scarcely a petty sessions held, but nearly the whole day » 
hearing complaints of that sort. It was no uncommon 1 in o» P . j 

magistrates, when a friend had incurred a penalty under a P^tXuW be lev°ed 
Ac? for instance, to remit the fine to him, while, very probably , it would be ev ed 
strictly against another, and merely because lie was an object of dislike to me 
magSrafe. When any affidavit w4s to be made, it was by no 
to disnense with the form of kissing the book, to a gentleman 01 friend, while it 
was tas“™ strictly in other cL, In short, I think there was any thing but 
impartiality and fair-dealing among the magistiates. 

Do you mean generally ?-With several exceptions : then i art ; gentry 

aboye any remark of mine ; but I speak ot there being, in the pal t of “e country 
to which I have alluded, a description of magistrates that verify my descnption. 

Are they still in the commission ?— Some of them. , 

To what class of society did the magistrates, to whom you have referred, belong . 
-He of them had beenXtornies : f do not know that there : are any * 
maining ; but a great many had not been in a class of life that I think entitled them 

to hold the commission. . 

Were they middle-men ?— Middle-men, in many instances. 

Were they persons whom you considered as gentlemen ?— J _es ’ * eenfleme^i 
in that class of life which with us entitles them to be considered 0 entleme . 

To what causes do you attribute the appointment of such persons ?-I cannot 
exactly say : but I think electioneering causes in a great degree. 

Are there are any .Catholic magistrates ’-There are not many in that part ot 

th Are" you acquainted with any improper practices of theirs ?-No, I am not, 
particularly. non-oavment of wages attended to at the petty 

se.^n»XXe7-Tand^\™^Luted very Lch to restore the gentry to 
a good place in the estimation of the lower orders. y oll 
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You spoke of the people having more confidence than they had formerly in the 
good intentions of the higher class ; did you allude to that?— 1 did. 

Could the open violations of law, of which you have spoken, take place in the pre- 
sent state of the police ; the fighting at fairs, and such things ? — ' They could not, since 
the appointment of the police ; but also there is a military force in our country that 
makes it impossible ; but I believe the police would be sufficient after a little time. 

Do you speak particularly of the police under the Constabulary Act?— I do. 

Was the Peace Preservation Act enforced in that country previous to the Con- 
stabulary Act being in force ?— It was. 

Was that inefficient ? — I cannot say that it was inefficient ; the country .was not 
so quiet until the appointment of the second force, of the constabulary force ; but 
I should suppose that the peace preservation force would be quite sufficient ; but 
I look upon that as merely a temporary establishment, and the other to be a per- 
manent one. 

Has the multiplication of forty shilling freeholders taken place to a large extent 
in the part of Ireland with which you are acquainted ? — I do not know that it has 
in that particular part ; I am acquainted with another part ol Ireland in which it 
has. I should not say there are a great many forty shilling freeholders in the barony 
of Duhallow. 

Where it has taken place to a considerable extent, should you say it lias been 
productive of injurious effects ? — Certainly. 

Has it tended to increase the distress of the population ?— I think, inasmuch 
as it has tended to increase the numbers on different farms, it has. 

Has it not operated, in a moral point of view, to their disadvantage ? — I think, in 
respect of their disregard of oaths, it has added to the number, already too great, of 
obligations of that sort ; of oaths which are taken by the common people. 

Do you consider the common people as having much regard for oaths in giving 
testimony?— Not much, in general; in particular cases none whatever; for in- 
stance, to save a friend or associate from any punishment, they look upon the 
honourable obligation to him as much greater than the legal or religious one. 

What measure would, in your opinion, most conduce to the permanent improve- 
ment of the condition and disposition of the lower orders in that part of the coun- 
try ? — That is a question I should find it very hard to answer ; but I look upon 
the Catholic disqualification to be the main cause of dissatisfaction ; the removal 
of that in the first instance would be a proper step, in order to maintain tranquillity.. 
I think that the payment of the Catholic clergy would be a measure which would 
be likely to have the same effect. I do not look upon that to be indispensiblc ; 
but I look upon the other to be so. What other measures there are I really am not 
prepared to suggest. 

These measures refer to the disposition, not the condition of the people; have 
any measures occurred to you calculated to better the condition of the people? — 
Nothing but the introduction of capital into that country. 

Can capital be introduced safely into that country ? — I think it could ; I think 
there is a great deal of exaggeration in the fears of individuals on that subject. 

Have you known of any instance of the power of distraining being abused on the 
part of landlords, to purposes to which it was not originally given ? — I cannot say 
that I have known of its having been used to purposes where it was not intended, 
though I have known cases of great severity. 

Have you known any instances in which the object of distraining was not the 
obtaining of rent ? — I cannot say that I have. 

Have you known of any instances of oppression on the part of inferior land- 
lords ? — Oh yes, I have ; I have been constantly hearing of them. 

Through the instrumentality of the power of distress? — Yes; but particular in- 
stances I do not know that l could state ; I can only speak of a general oppression. 

Have you observed a great difference in that operation of distraining where there 
are resident gentry, and where it is done under an agent ? — I really think, to the best 
of my opinion, that the agents do their duty in a way that makes no distinction 
to the disadvantage of the estates that are managed by them. I think the agents, 
generally speaking, do their duty well in that part of the country. 

Do you mean to say that there is no difference between the situation and com- 
forts of a tenantry who live under a resident landlord, and a tenantry who are 
managed and directed by an agent? — I think that depends upon the individuals ; I 
think a man by being an agent is not precluded from managing a tenantry just as 
well as a landlord, if his employer, as generally is the case, has confidence in him. 

-Do 
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Do vou think that a tenantry under a resident landlord are not generally better W. KB**. 
disposed than those where the landlord is an absentee?-I think 1 depends upon *»■ 
the character of the landlord and of the agent ; I am quite sure that there is no 
resident property better managed, if so well, as the Duke of Devonshnes. 

You do not think non residence in Ireland disadvantageous to the country 
Ido not mean to say that that particular disadvantage does not result from it in some 

'To not you know other instances where the comparative comfort of the tenantry, 
on the estate of an absentee managed by an agent, is greater than on the estates of 
some resident gentlemen ? — Of some resident gentlemen, certainly. . . . 

Do you know any of the estates belonging to the London Companies . -No, 
unfortunately they are not in our part of the country. 

Has there not existed in the barony of Duhallow, for a considerable time past, 
a great disposition, nay, determination, to pay as little rent as possible. —I think 
they have been very unwilling, in those remote parts of it which I alluded to, to 
pay rents, as far as I understand ; I cannot speak from my own knowledge. 

* Whereabout in the barony is your residence?— I live about eight miles from 
Newmarket, between Kanturk and Mallow ; the part of the country I speak oi is 

Do you conceive there has been a great indisposition to pav rent in that part of 
the country ?— I do not know whether I might answer that by stating a fact with 
respect to my father’s estate, which is in that country; during the whole disturb- 
ance the rents were as well paid, very nearly, as at any other time, with the excep- 
tion of a farm or two held by a gentleman. . 

Are you not aware that many landlords, who suffered from non-payment of lent, 
were deterred, by the state of the country, from taking those legal steps to enforce 
the payment of those rents, and did not take them P —1 am quite aware of that. 

Then you do not conceive that the recovery of rents by landlords, according to 
law, was any cause, or any great cause of the disturbances which have taken place 
in that barony?— I do not think it was the immediate cause ; whether acts of that 
kind, exercised long before, may have produced this disposition, 1 cannot say , but 
I am not aware of any acts of severity exercised by landlords about the penod of 
the disturbances. . . . . . ,. 

Are you aware of the power of distress having been used for the regulation ot 
the wages of labour?— No, I am not aware of it; there is a misfortune, I think, 
from the way in which the landlord and tenant deal; the landlord lint asking the 
tenant for his rent for six months : letting it be six months in arrear ; he is therefoie 
always in the power of the landlord. . , . 

You are not aware of any instances of that power having been used to oblige 
them to work for a specific rate of wages? — No, I am not. 

Do you think that it has been employed to prevent their working on any public 
work ?— I never heard of it ; it may have occurred without my knowledge. 

Do you think it must have come to your knowledge it it had occurred . No ; it 
might have happened even in my own neighbourhood without my knowledge. 

Is it the general practice in your country to pay the wages of agricultural labour 
weekly? — I do not believe it is the general practice; the gentlemen m our neigh- 
bourhood do it. - _ 

Is it not sometimes the practice to let cottages and common potatoe gardens to 
the tenant, and to set against it, in a current account, the wages of labour of such 
tenant?— It is a very frequent practice ; the practice in our part of the country is 
to let the house, and a portion of ground manured and ploughed, and prepared for 
potatoes, annually, and to charge a high rent apparently for that, and to let the 

labourer work it out. . ... , ...... 

It is to that practice then that the number of actions for unsettled wages is owing 
in some degree, is it not?— That is amongst the reasons why there are many, but 
I do not think the greater number are ot that description ; that is in general an 
agreement between the farmer and the labourer, or perhaps between a gentleman 
who has the domain and the labourer ; but there were a sort of petty gentry who 
employed servants in their houses, and used never to pay them, and they though 
it a most atrocious outrage of any magistrate to summon them to answer to such 
complaint _ 

You stated that your father is alive?— He is. 

Does he reside constantly in Ireland ? He does. ju 

200. ® 4 
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W. I r. Beckr, Do jou reside in Ireland, except when you are attending your duty in England ? 
Esj. — I do. 

^ / You were understood to say, that your rents and your lathers rents have been 

j June, we i| paid? My father’s rents have been well paid, but I cannot give quite so good 

,8a 4* an account of my own ; my rents are derived from a part of the country which has 

not been disturbed in any other sense, than that they did not pay their rents, that is, 
the south- west part of the county of Cork. 

If constant labour could be provided for the lower orders^ do you not epneeive 
that would materially tend to prevent disturbance and .outrage ?— I do. 

Does it occur to you, that there are any manufactures which could be introduced 
into your part of the country that would produce that effect? — I am notable to 
speak to that. I think if we had money many things could be done ; but I cannot 
say that one manufacture would be preferable to another, except speaking from the 
information 1 have received from others. As to the advantage of introducing the 
linen trade in particular, I cannot say that I myself see that in so strong a point of 
view as. others, though I am sure that money introduced into the country in some 
way or other is what we want. 

Would not those manufactures be most beneficial that employed the people in 
their own houses, separately, instead of bringing them into towns?— Certainly ; in 
that respect the linen trade would have an advantage; 

Would any fund furnished by government, in any reasonable way, assist in intro- 
ducing that manufacture in any beneficial manner r— I think it would assist in in- 
troducing it ; but what I should fear is, that if any effort of that sort were made, 
the supply might exceed the demand, and so cause a fall in price again. 

Might it not also interfere with the established linen manufacture in other parts, 
if government were to make advances to any particular part?— No ; the sort of 
linen they are manufacturing in that part of the country now, is not that sort they 
are manufacturing in the north. 

Is the country well calculated for the growth of flax ? — I understand it is. 

Is there much grown there? — Not very generally ; every common man there has 
a small patch in flax, which he manufactures for his own use. 

What description of flax is the land in the south of Ireland best calculated to 
produce, the coarser or the finer ? — I believe the coarser. 

You stated that there have been some particular disturbances in the neighbourhood 
of Newmarket? — There have. 

The principal inhabitant of Newmarket was Mr. Aldworth ? — Yes. 

In the time of distress, a few' years ago, was not a large proportion of the popu- 
lation of that country employed by Mr. Aldworth, during a whole winter, at his 
own expense? — They were. 

Are you aware of what particular circumstances led to a particular state of dis- 
turbance in that immediate neighbourhood, where the peasantry had been so kindly 
treated ?; — I have endeavoured to describe to your Lordships that the disturbance 
broke; out in a part of the barony in which Newmarket may be included; it is 
a remote and wild part of the country, and one in which all attempts at legal pro- 
cess were very ineffectual for a long time. Their object was then to get to the 
southward, to descend from the mountainous country to the lowland, and New- 
market uas in their way; there was a military station there, and very few troops, 
I think; and it was conceived, that they would be taken to the southward, there 
being an alarm that there was a disturbance expected there ; and an arrangement 
was made for entering Newmarket by those insurgents on a certain day, and they 
had the whole population of the country collected. They came down and attacked 
the town, and an officer of the 22d regiment was there with thirty men, which be 
divided into two divisions, and, attacking the insurgents, defeated and killed a great 
many. About the same time there was another similar effort made to the south of 
that, at Mill Street, on the road to Killarney, and another at MacroQm. They were 
all unsuccessful ; a great many killed, and a great many taken up and tried at 
a special commission. This ill success sickened and discouraged them ; and that 
line of communication being therefore occupied by the military, it became difficult 
for them to make any progress in that direction ; consequently they changed their 
line, and went to the eastward, through Charleville and Doneraile and Mallow, with 
the same view, I apprehend, of communicating with the southern part of the country, 
and making their efforts simultaneously. 

The. disturbances at Newmarket, therefore, took place from the introduction of 
, , other 
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other persons, and not from the efforts of the population ?— Not exclusively ; for if 
they had not ’been well disposed to take part in the disturbances, I conceive the in- 
surgents would not have come there. , 

Did the population of Newmarket join the insurgents? — They did, tor the most 

Pa \Vere Mr. Aldworth and his family obliged to leave their houses, for fear of their 
li ves p — They were ; though a message was sent to them that they should be safe. 
I believe they would have been the last devoured ; but that they would not have 
suffered them to remain in the way of their object. 

Does it strike you that such an organization of such a plan could proceed from 
the persons who appeared to be the body executing those schemes?— I do not think 
it did ; I think the plan was a more general one, and that the principal leaders in 
the original conspiracy we have not as yet ascertained; but that it broke out in this 
country before it was ripe for action in other places ; and that the heads of it were 
very much disappointed and vexed at its having broken out so prematurely, espe- 
cially after it had proved so unsuccessful. 

There were schools established at Newmarket? — There were; there is scarcely 
any part in which more pains were taken to improve the neighbourhood than that; 
Mr. Aldworth, however, was not a constant resident there. 

Were those persons who put Mr. Aldworth in fear of his safety, and that of his 
family, those persons who had received benefits from Mr. Aldworth and his family, 
as their tenants, or persons coming from a distance? — I fancy that the tenants ot 
Mr. Aldworth, were less active there, than they would be in other places. I believe 
they were all sworn, and engaged in the same scheme ; but it was part of the plan, 
not to oblige those of a particular place, to act in their own neighbourhood ; they 
were generally pushed on, and became active in another quarter. 

They were influenced by fear?— I look upon it fear had some effect; but I am 
sure inclination had more. 

Have not the people of Ireland, in general, grateful feelings towards those who 
behave kindly to them ?— I think they have ; and I think their kindness operated 
in giving Mr. Aldworth the notice which they did give him, and which they would 
have acted upon to the last moment. Their first obligation however, was to their 
confederates. 

Whereabout did the first of that movement commence ?— 1 he first movement 
commenced from Lord Courtney’s estate, near Newcastle. 

Was not every gentleman, indiscriminately, in that country, whether a humane 
landlord, or the contrary, obliged to barricade his house ? Yes, all ; but notices 
were given to some, that they need not do it. 

Do you think they could have trusted to those notices ?— Certainly not. 

How loner did that state of barricado last ?— I am not so accurate as to dates, as 
to be able to answer that question correctly ; but 1 think it was in the year 1821. 
I was attending my duty in Parliament here, and on my way home, in Dublin, I got 
a letter from my brother, stating that the country was in that state. I made as 
much haste as I could to get down, and arrived the day after the battle of New- 
market, as they call it, had taken place ; and for the remainder of that winter, we 
were in’ the habit of hearing of horsemen galloping on the roads round the domain. 
In short, the people had the country in their possession at night ; by day, they 
were kind enough to leave it to us. We frequently observed signal fires thrown up 
at night ; and there was every symptom of an approaching insurrection. I inquired 
amon<* the common people, tor information as to the nature and object of their 
proceedings ; but I was generally told it was a subject not to be talked of without 
danger of fatal consequences. This state lasted, I think, for the rest of the winter ; 
then the Insurrection Act began to operate a little in checking it, because it kept 
them at home. I do not think it operated effectually for some time, but at length 
it began to check it; and now I think, they are feeling the effect of the restraints 
imposed upon them, and the country has certainly become quieter. 

Was it necessary to barricade by day-time? — Yes, it was during that time; and 
in fact, several arms have been taken since that, in the day-time. 

Do you conceive that the operation of the Insurrection Act, interfered materially 
w-ith the comfort or useful occupations of the people ?— They have been for along 
time in the habit of performing their jourmes by night; if they go to Cork, it is 
generally by night ; it saves them expense. I do not know that otherwise it operates 
very inconveniently. 
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Did it appear that outrages were generally committed by persons on the spot 
nr that they came from a distance ?-Generally from a distance- But as to the 
iatter outrages, namely burnings, we cannot tell who perpetrated them ; but it lias 
assumed latterly, more the shape of gangs of desperadoes for plunder and for 
m schief than for any insurrectionary movement, or any thing on a grand scale 
What space of cohntry might the disturbances cover, at the time of the battle of 
Newmarket?— I dare say for twelve or fourteen square miles. 

1” there the same difficulty in obtaining evidence on any of those on rages at 
present, as there was at the commencement of the Insurrection Act?-Not quite 
so great ; there is still a great difficulty. , 

Are the informers subject to the same dangers which they, were at that timer— 
Not to the same degree ; on account of the Insurrection Act, which operates to 

Pr °Do t you n conceive the same intimidation is held out, though not with the same 

means in their power, to execute? — I am sure it is. 

Do von think the trial by jury, could be safely resorted to under the Insurrection 
Act, as a substitute for the magistrates ?-I do not think that it would work so 



" e 6r that it would be safe to adopt it?— I do not know at present, as to its being 
safe to adopt it, what to say upon it ; it would be so very inconvenient to keep 
such a number of jurors constantly in attendance, and it would be so hard to get 
a description of men that would be altogether free from intimidation. 

Prom what class are the jurymen taken ?— In general a very respectable class ; 
but in selecting people, they must be. taken from remote parts of. the county, where 
some of them, perhaps, are living in thatched houses, and some of them liable to 
be attacked at night by assassins ; and persons who would not scruple to resort 



to means of, that kind. ..... . T , 

Do you conceive the jurors would be subject to intimidation ?— 1 do. 

As the prisoner would have the power of challenging the jurors, would not that 
require the assembling a considerable number of jurors, more than sufficient to iorm 
a jury? — It would. • • 

Do you conceive the magistrates are subject to the same intimidation as juries 
would be in carrying into effect the Insurrection Act?— I think they are subject to 
some intimidation ; but they are fewer in number, and in general a better description 
of persons, who have already proved, that they disregard threats of that kind, and 
cannot add much to the risks they have already encountered. 

Have you seen any instance where the magistrates have, in your opinion, acted 
partially in the administration of the Insurrection Act? — Indeed I do not think 
I have ; I think they have in general been very merciful. It is hard to say that 
a person may not be insensibly biassed by his knowledge of a prisoner, and a desire 
to get a friend out of a scrape, but I do not think they are liable to the charge. 
Have you ever known any severe exercise of their power under the Insurrection 



aci r — incvci. ... • f .i 

Do all the magistrates now in the commission act m the administration ot tue 
Insurrection Act? — I cannot say whether they do or not; they have it in their 
power ; I am not aware of any absenting themselves who could be reasonably 
expected to attend. . . 

Do you know of any of those magistrates, whom you hold as improper, having 
been retained in the commission of the peace, after a representation was made to 
that quarter which has the disposal of the commissions ? — I have no means of know- 
ing whether representations are made or not. 

In the instances in which magistrates misconducted themselves, was it not at the 
time they were acting singly ? — It was. 

Have you not known of many magistrates who have been represented as improper, 
and immediately struck off the roll? — I have known of many improper magistrates 
haying been struck off ; 1 cannot exactly say whether their removal was immediately 
after any representation or not. 

From what classes of persons are the petit juries in general taken ? — I think they 
are chosen from a respectable class of men. 

With any regard to their religion ? — With none, I believe. 

Have you ever seen that juries have been influenced in their verdicts by their 
Religious feelings?— I have never known an instance of the kind. 

Is it the- impression of the country in general that the verdicts of juries are impar- 
tially given? — I never heard a doubt expressed about it. 
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In questions between landlord and tenant, for instance? — I have not happened 
to hear any remarks to their prejudice ; I think if they were general I should have 
heard them. 

If the Tithe Commutation Act were to be generally adopted, do you think it would 
have a considerable effect in removing one cause of the discontent in the tenantry ; 
viz. the mode in which you have stated the tithe at present to be collected ? — I think 
it would. 

In what manner do you think it would have that effect ; — It would remove alto- 
gether that objection I have stated as to the mode in which the proprietors proceed ; 
it would have the effect of lightening the burden on the poorer class, and of ascer- 
taining exactly the payment that was to be annually made. 

Do you expect that the Bill which has lately passed the House of Commons, if it 
should pass into a law, will operate more effectually than the Act of last session, 
from your knowledge of that part of the country? — I do not expect much difference 
from it for some time ; I can hardly imagine that, containing as it does so much of 
what is good, it should not work its way in lime ; but I think it will be slow. 

You think it is still likely to be opposed by the gentry, on account of its compre- 
hending the question of agistment? — I think some of them are influenced by that, 
but I think there are some who are ignorant of its nature ; there is also a great pre- 
judice excited, and a strong feeling that the avep&ges were too high. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw. 



IV. IV. Decker, 
Esq. 

j June, 
1834. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till To-morrow, one o’clock. 



T 2 
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Die Merciirii, 2 ° Junii 1824 . 



The LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

WILLIAM WRIXON BECHER, Esquire, is again called in, and further 
Examined as follows : 

HAVE any other remedial measures occurred to you in addition to those you 
'iSwt mentioned yesterday i-Any measure which could have for its effect the reduction 
” tSltartencos of the rate of interest which the Irish gentlemen pay for incumbrances affecting then- 



W. W. Bcchcr, 
Esq. 



<L June, 
1 824. 



Has not the interest of money on landed security been reduced, generally, m 
Ireland ? — It has not, generally ; we hear of some Irish proprietors raising money m 
England at a lower rate than is usually paid in the south of Ireland. 

Do you mean that the interest has not been lowered where the security has been 
unexceptionable ?— There may be individuals, having property m that country, who 
have raised money in England at a lower rate ; but a person wanting to get money 
in the south of Ireland must be prepared to give six per cent for it. 

The disturbances in the county of Cork prevailed principally or at least m a great 
measure, in that part of it which is best inhabited by resident gentlemen, did they 
not?— They have continued there longer than in any other place, but they did not 

break out there. . _ i 1 1 

Can you form any idea why that should be so ?— The explanation that 1 should 
attempt to give (for I cannot say that I can give a satisfactory one) would be founded 
partly on my observation of what has been the fact. I have observed that description 
of persons that are called labourers have been the. perpetrators of those outrages, no 
matter who set them on. I think that where the greatest number of gentry reside, 
the greatest number of those persons were attracted ; gentlemen gave more employ- 
ment to persons of that description. When the distress took place, the gentry were 
obliged, almost universally, to diminish the number of their labourers ; there were 
therefore more unemployed and destitute, and therefore more idle and disorderly 
persons there than elsewhere. Then, again, there was more property there. The 
war is raised against property, and the destruction of property is one of the objects 
of the insurgents ; that destruction must necessarily be greater where there is most 
of it, and therefore there are more outrages where gentlemen live than where they 
do not. 

What was the nature of the proceedings on Lord Courtenay's estate which gave 
the first rise to those outrages ? — I cannot speak from my own knowledge ; but the 



general impression was, that there had been an agent there who had made solemn 
promises to tenants of allowances for improvements, and of other advantages, which 
a subsequent agent refused to fulfil ; and the refusal to do this was productive of 



very great distress to those individuals, and of great and general complaint throughout 
the country. The rents also were said to be excessively high. 

Will you state where that property lies? — About Newcastle, in the county of 
Limerick, which was the very centre of those disturbances, and, as it were, the head 
quarters of the insurgents. . 

Were those disturbances at all connected with religious or political feelings r— 
I think they took a tinge from those feelings, and were also connected with the 
more general conspiracy of which I have before spoken. My opinion is, that the 
insurrection would not have taken place so quickly, but for the local causes which 
I have mentioned ; but I think the whole of the south of Ireland was organized and 
ready for an insurrection at a favourable opportunity, and that it broke out pre- 
maturely in consequence of this measure, and the turbulent state in which that 
district had long been. . 

Did it appear what description of persons those were who were said to be galloping 
about the country at night? — Generally, fanners’ labourers were the active persons. 
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but fanners’ sons used to act as their leaders, as I am informed ; and I have had w . j y. Becher, 
mv information from what appeared to be very good authority, —persons who have Esq. 

turned approvers, and did not come forward to prosecute, but were ready to do so v 

had there been occasion. . 

Were the horses they used for those purposes their own ■ — 1 hey were taken 
wherever they could get them, and let go again. 

Did they usually proceed to outrage on the spot to which the persons themselves 
belonged, or was there reason , to suppose they came from remote quarters P-r-In 
general, the persons were employed to go from their own particular neighbourhood 
to another, to execute outrages ; and people came from another place to execute 
outrages in that neighbourhood-. 

Was there reason to believe, that directions for those outrages were planned before- 
hand, and sent from a particular point?— Unquestionably ; in the country to which 
I allude there were committees regularly formed, and districts allotted to each 
committee. 

Did it appear what number composed a committee ?— I never heard accurately ; 
but there was generally one committee-man who was chief, and almost a dictator. 

. Did it appear that one committee-man communicated with other committee- 
men? — I understood so. .• 

Did it appear that there was any thing like head quarters, or any source from 
which the direction came? — Newcastle was always mentioned to me <?s the place. 

Was there any connection with other counties ?— ’ That my informant was not 
able to specify- 

Having, stated, that in that part of the country where there were the greatest 
number of resident gentry the attacks were ottener made than in any other part, 
the destruction of property being the object of the parties, will you have the good- 
ness to explain what you mean by destruction of property? — I allude to the prac- 
tice of setting fire to haggards, and corn and hay, and offices attached to those 
hazards ; that was the way in which they vented their spleen against the gentle- 
men 3 ; that has been the sort of outrage most common latterly. 

. Were not those attacks more directed against the farming people than against the 
g Pntl .y?_Not more so; equally so: but there were necessarily a greater number 
of barns and farm-yards, with property in them, in the civilized and well-cultivated 
districts, than in the more remote ones ; there was also in view the opportunity of 
taking arms. 

You were asked, yesterday, whether rents had been abated, and you stated that 
they had been ; by abatement, did you mean to imply a suspended demand for pay- 
ment, or a clear exemption from the previous claim? I believe, at first, when the 
necessity of abatements became apparent, landlords may have made them as only 
temporary ; but I think, subsequently, within the last three or four years, every 
one has seen that there is no chance of obtaining arrears, and they have been very 



ready to sacrifice them. 

Can you state the per-centage of the diminution ?— I cannot state that ac- 
curately, from my own knowledge ; I can state that, in that particular district, 
I do not think a necessity for abating lands that were let previous to 1792 or 1 794 
has been felt. • ' , 

How much have they been reduced, generally, below the . highest? I should 
think that rents, assumed at the highest times, have been reduced one-third; 
I have no doubt there were instances of fifty per cent being reduced the year before 
last, but that was only a temporary reduction ; but I think there has been a reduc- 
tion of one-third from the rents of 1812. 

What is the average rent per acre, in the district with which you are connected ? 
—I cannot well give the average ; but I do not know any land now let in that 
country at more than fifty shillings the Irish acre for very good land, and there is 
very little land let at that rate. I allude to some particular patches which are 
considered to be most excellent land, as good as the county of Limerick, which 
is considered the standard ; I mean land fit for grazing or tillage. 

. Is it mostly arable or grass land ? — I think it is mostly tillage ; I should say my 

Lord Limerick’s estate was the best in that country. 

Will you have the goodness to state the average produce of wheat per acre ? — 
Indeed I am not very good authority upon that subject; hut I can state that the 
crops of wheat are very good. 

Where a labouring tenant works out his rent in labour, what is the usual rate ot 
-wages ?— Eight-pence a day, I should say, if they do not get their diet; with the 
farmers they get sixpence a day and their diet. _ 

. . 201). * T 3 
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Is a labouring tenant allowed the same value for his wages as if he was not 
a tenant, but worked on his own account? — I think he is, as far as my knowledge 

k°' Does any discontent arise between the tenant and the landlord, on the keeping 
this running gale-— this account ?— I do not think there does ; I find a man would 
much rather make a bargain with me, or with any gentleman, on those terms, with 
which no doubt your Lordships are acquainted. The usual bargain that is made 
with a labourer by a gentleman, is to give him a house and an acre of potatoe 
garden, tilled and manured ready for him to put his potatoes in, charging a guinea 
for the house, and six guineas for the Irish acre of ground ; that does not give him 
a property in any particular acre of ground, but he is sure of getting an acre of 
ground into which he may put potatoes or flax, if he wishes it ; then lie is allowed 
eight-pence a day for his labour ; and I find men much more ready to make a bar- 
gain of that kind than to agree merely to work for eight-pence a day, and be paid 
at the end of the week. Some gentlemen have labourers of both descriptions. 

It appears to you that a man is as much satisfied and contented either way, but 
more if he gets the land ? — Yes. 

Have they any cow grass? — They may, if they like; but they cannot all afford 
to keep a cow ; there are few that can ; their wages will not enable them. 

Do you conceive that the depriving the landlord of the power of distress of the 
growing crop, in that acre of ground, would be beneficial, or the reverse, to the 
peasant ; and he having no cow, no stock of any other kind, he owing the current 
rent and the dead gale ?— In the first instance, I should be rather inclined to apr 
prehend it would not be for the advantage of the tenant, because I think he would 
hardly get people to let him the ground ; but I am not prepared to give a decided 
opinion upon it, till I see what reasons those who bring it forward have to offer for 
it. The tendency of my present opinion is, to throw a doubt upon my mind 
whether it would not be inconvenient, inasmuch as they are already complaining 
of the unwillingness of the land-ow ner and farmer to let them ground. 

You have stated that the bargain is made for an acre of ground ; does the cot- 
tier change his acre? — The person who gives it to him chooses the ground himself. 

It is not the custom to let him go on with that one acre ? — No, not in our part 
of the country ; but one cause of complaint that the labourer frequently has arises 
from the ground not being properly manured and good in itself ; he is sometimes 
illtreated in that respect, but more by the farmers than by gentlemen, though somer 
times it happens by both. 

What would be the proportion between the ground cultivated as potatoe gardens 
and other ground in a farm ? — I cannot state the proportion, but I should think 
one-fourth of the ground nearly was in potatoe gardens. 

If a man pays a guinea a year for his house, and six guineas for his acre of 
potatoe ground, what has he left for the clothing and other expenses of his family 
after paying his rent to his landlord ? — The most profitable part of a peasant's estar 
blishment is his pig. 

Have they not, in many instances, less than an acre?— Some families have; 
I should think an Irish acre would produce more potatoes than any family would 
consume. 

Has he any and what proportion left for the support and clothing of his family ? — 
A peasant who has been obliged to consume all his potatoes has very little except 
the profit of his pig, and any labour his family may have brought in; where his 
family are attached to a farmer or gentleman’s establishment, the women and the 
boys get employment also. 

Can you state what is the general produce of potatoes per acre of land well 
cultivated ? — I cannot. 

You have been speaking of labourers rather in the better condition, those living 
under gentlemen ? — I have been describing the labourers immediately about 
myself. 

Is not there a large proportion of labourers in Munster in an infinitely worse con- 
dition than those you have described? — There are a great many who can get no 
labour ; those people who can get labour, even on the terms 1 have mentioned, 
think themselves in a very good situation. 

In England the peasants live more on bread, and go to market weekly; would it 
be possible for an Irish labourer to find a weekly market, except in. the neighbour- 
hood of the towns ? — I think not. 

If a labourer was obliged to go to market for his potatoes weekly, would his 
earnings for a year at eight-pence a day maintain him ? — I cannot answer that ; 

I have 
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I have been endeavouring to persuade some of them to try it, but they are very 
unwilling to do it. . 

In cases where the land is let to a middleman, if the middleman tails in pay- 
ment, can the landlord come on the immediate occupier? — He can, unquestionably. 

Though the occupier may have paid his rent to the middleman ?-— Certainly. 

Are you aware of any law existing in Ireland by which the middleman, before 
he can distrain the undertenant, must produce the head landlord's receipt for having 
paid his rent to him ? — I am not aware of such a law. 

The remedy of distress is available, not only to the chief proprietor, but there 
may be five or six persons between the occupier and the chief proprietor, and each 
may have that remedy ? — So I understand. 

In stating the different causes which might perhaps be of assistance to the popu- 
lation of Ireland, would any curtailment of that power, so alluded to, be in your 
opinion available to benefit the lower class of the people ?• — I think that involves a 
consideration of law, and of inconveniences on both sides, to which I am hardly 
prepared, at present, to give an answer. 

You have been speaking with respect to Lord Courtenay’s estate; do you know 
anything of that part of Lord Courtenay’s estate which was sold to the late Mr. Luke 
Whiter — I am not acquainted with Lord Courtenay’s estate, further than its 
situation, and the general circumstances I have mentioned already. I have beard 
of some part of it being sold to Mr. White. 

Durincr the disturbances in that part of the country, did you ever hear that the 
tenants on that part of the Courtenay estate sold to Mr. White paid their rent 
regularly to him ? — I did not hear that; but it might have been the case. I under- 
stood that those committee men to whom I have alluded had a power of dispensing 
with the strict adherence to the general rules in particular cases, and that they did 
allow rents to be paid to certain people, whose conduct had not incurred their very 
serious displeasure. [The witness is directed to withdraw. 



W. W. Beefier, 
Esq. 

2 June, 
18-24. 



WILLIAM FREDERICK FOWNES TIGHE, Esquire is called in, and 
Examined as follows : 

IN what part of Ireland do you reside?— In the county of Kilkenny. 

In what part of the county of Kilkenny ?— In the southern part of the barony of 
Gowran. , . . . 

Has there been much disturbance in . your immediate neighbourhood i— None 
that I am aware of. 

Has there been much in the barony of Ida f — I never heard ot any. 

Or in the barony of Iverk?— I know very little about the barony of lverk. 

Were you in the country at the time the magistrates recommended the procla- 
mation of the barony of Ida ?— 1 left the country about that time ; I spoke to seve- 
ral of the magistrates, requesting that they would omit, in their application for the 
Insurrection Act, the barony of Ida, and the barony of Gowran south of Thomas 

Town. , . . r t 1 

You were not aware of any disturbances at that time m the barony ot Ida, or 
the southern part of the barony of Gowran ? — I was not. ... 

Did you make any other recommendation against proclaiming those districts/— 
I spoke to Mr. Goulburn, and mentioned the circumstance that the barony of Ida 
was perfectly quiet ; I also spoke to Lord Combermere to the same effect, but not 
officially to either of them. 1 signed a memorial to the Lord Lieutenant against 
the proclaiming of certain parts of the county ; I do not know whether the memorial 
was presented to His Excellency or not, as I returned it to Mr. Price, who originally 
sent it to me for my signature. ‘ I requested him to alter certain parts before he for- 
warded it, and told him that I knew the country near me, both in the baronies of 
Gowran and Ida, was not disturbed. 

Do you know on what grounds the magistrates recommended the proclamation ot 
either ’—Several of the magistrates told me, that if they did not proclaim it, the 
disaffected would take refuge there. The answer I made to them was, ‘ When 
they do so, and when it is disturbed, then, and not until then, apply to have it 

proclaimed.” . , . . rn •> 

Was the Act carried into execution in that part of the country r— I hey said as 
I understood at the time, that they would not put it in force in the barony of Ida. 
I have since received a letter from, my agent, in which he states that he has seen 
a notice posted in the town of Inistiogue, by order of the magistrates, prohibiting 
ail persons from being out after sun-set, and particularly the fishermen ; he turmer 
uoo. T 4 



2 June, 
1824. 
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, , TM , , tates that it is his intention to appear at the petty sessions of magistrates, to re- 
" ■ *■£, ‘ ’ f est them to exempt the fishermen from that order, as if they were prevented from 

C ! ' fishing at night, the principal means of support of several fannhes would be taken 

s June, “ h “ S He informs me, that during the summer they can only fish at n.ght on that 
,8s4 ' part of the river. 

What river is that ’—The river Nore. . 

Do vou know how many magistrates signed for the application for the enforce- 
ment of the Insurrection Act in those particular districts to which you have 

alluded J I believe about sixteen, but I am by no means certain; I understood that 

several of the magistrates were for exempting then- own particular parts of the 
country ■ that they voted on each barony, and they in general voted for proclaiming 
hose parts of the country where they did not themselves reside. I do not know 
lhat there was one magistrate present who belonged to the barony of Ida. 

How many magistrates are there in the comity ? I do not know. 

In general the magistrates opposed the including the part of the country in which 
they themselves lived, as you understood Py-I cannot swear to that; but what 
I heard was, that some allowed that their neighbourhood was disturbed, but others 
said “ My part of the country is quiet, and the Insurrection Act need not be put 
upon it.” Each barony was then voted upon separately, and they were all by that 
means put under the Act. . . . 

That shows the magistrates had no particular interest in having their part ot the 
country proclaimed ?— I do not suppose they had. 

During the time you have resided in the county of Kilkenny, has your neighbour- 
hood been perfectly free from disturbance ?■— Perfectly free, as long as I recol- 

leC How long have you known-the district, so as to be able to speak from your own 
personal knowledge of it ? — I have not lived there a great deal, having passed a con- 
siderable time abroad ; but so far hack as I can remember, there has been ^ no dis- 
turbance in that part of the country. I believe, during the time of the rebellion, the 
people were perfectly quiet, and the battle of Ross was fought only six miles on , 
none of the. people of my neighbourhood were engaged in it. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw. 

ALEXANDER NIMMO, Esquire, is again called in, and further Examined 
as follows : 

HAVE you any thing to add to, or explanation to give of, the evidence you fur- 
nished to the Committee, the last time you were before them, relative to the abuse 
of the power of distress sometimes exercised by the landlords in Ireland ?— My con- 
ception of the evil arising from the abuse of that power is, not so much in the actual 
fact of its being in the power of the landlord to distrain, as in its being in the power 
of every claimant on the land to distrain ; for instance, I know one particular case, 
where 1 was constructing a small work in the county of Clare, and 1 foun & 
tenantry were liable to all the claims I shall mention ; every one of whom, I believe, 
with the exception perhaps of one or two, had the power of distraining. is was 
a case where there were not many intermediate landlords ; but first of all, t ere wa 
the head landlord ; secondly, there was the middleman, as he is called, t ie pers n 
who took a large tract from the head landlord, and leased it to the farmer , as ie is 
called ; in the third place, there was a mortgagee of that middleman ; in the tourtn 
place, there was another mortgagee of that middleman ; there were three 1 er .1 
claimants for tithe, all of whose claims commonly end in a distress by obtaining decrees 
at the sessions, at the instance of the proprietor of the impropriate tithes, the vicar 0 
the small tithes, and a prebendary ; then there was the quit rent ; there was ti very 
lately hearth money ; then there are the county cess and the vestry cess ; every on 
of those persons has the power to distrain, and they nearly all come down a one 
time on the ground ; the first seven claimants all came at the same moment, a 
reaping of the crop, there was only one middleman in this case, but they might av 
been multiplied in any degree by successive middlemen ; and I was once pi ese ^ 
the distraining of cattle in the county of Kerry, by the agent of the head lan or , 
who informed me, that that was the fourth time that those cattle had been driven 
the pound by different claimants in that year, and that each time the rent had een 
paid ; but that each middleman had not paid his superior landlord. If the successive 
r 1 middlemen 
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middlemen were obliged to clear off their own rent before they had the power 
of distraining, I conceive the greatest part of the evil would be removed. 

- Do you know of any other cause than that of the power of distress, to which 
your last answer refers, to which you refer the condition of the peasantry of 
Ireland ?— The subdivision of farms has increased the evil very much j but that, 
I suppose, was principally owing to the power of exacting rent from the actual 



tenant by a summary process. ... 

Has the power of distress, to your knowledge, been frequently exercised with 
much severity ? — I have seen many instances which I considered to be very severe. 

Do you think, as a general proposition, the distressed situation which you have 
described of the peasantry of Ireland, is to be mainly attributed to the severe 
exercise of the power of distraining?— I conceive that the principal cause of the 
distressed and unfortunate situation of the peasantry of Ireland has arisen from 
the management of the land, which could be carried on those principles only, 
by keeping that power in existence ; and that the peasantry have no other resource 
than in occupying land, as there are no manufactures nor any genera source 
of employment in the greater part of the country. In the north of Ireland we 
have a pretty extensive linen manufacture, which has proceeded as far west as the 
county of Mayo ; and there is a considerable linen manufacture in the south of 
Ireland, in the west of Kerry, and the southern part of the county of Cork. 

Wherever manufactures are established, you find the situation of the peasantry 
much better, do you not? — The manufactory of linen in Ireland is so very in- 
timately connected with the land, that I have great doubts whether the peasantry 
occupied upon it are much more comfortable than the agricultural peasant , but we 
are rapidly obtaining in Ireland the cotton manufacture, which is altogether 
independent of the land ; this manufacture exists at Bandon in the county of 
Cork, and in three or four places in the north ; this has arisen almost within 
these two last years ; and I know myself that the character and feelings of the 
weavers in the north have been materially altered even in that short time ; they 
have been rendered more independent, more comfortable in every respect by the 




*1 June, 
18-24. 



cotton manufacture. . 

You do not mean to say that the situation of the province of Ulster, where the 
linen manufacture is established, is not, generally speaking, much superior, in point 
of comfort to the lower orders, than the other parts of Ireland .-' I am not sure that 
the peculiarly quiet situation of the province ot Ulster, is owing to the existence of 
the linen manufacture. I am rather inclined to think that the existence of the 
linen manufacture in Ulster is owing to the situation of the peasantry of that pro- 
vince, for we have the linen manufacture in several parts of Ireland at present, 
which are very much distressed. ... , . 

Do you not consider want of employment one of the principal causes of the 
distressed situation of the peasantry of Ireland ? — Generally speaking, any thing 
that will give the peasant property, independent of the produce of the land alone, 
would be useful to him. . . 

The question refers not to property, but to employment?—! have no doubt it is 
one of the most important causes. 

Have you not observed, that wherever they found employment, they have been 
more contented, and less disposed to outrage? — Certainly. 

Have not you observed, that wherever a manufacture of any sort is established, 
the habits of the peasantry and their comforts have been improved ? — I am not 
much inclined to think that the people of the southern part of Ireland, who are 
employed on the linen manufacture in the county of Kerry, are much better oft 
than those employed in agriculture, either in comlort or in any other way. 

Will you explain the process of the linen manufacture in a cabin . Many 
noble lords are better acquainted with that than I am. 

Does it not give employment of a profitable nature to a certain degree to every 
member of a poor man’s family, whether the flax be grown on his ground, or 
whether it be bought ?— Undoubtedly. The flax generally is cultivated by the 
women; it is dressed and spun by the women, wound on bobbins by the chudien, 
and wove by the men ; but the product of the spinning is very little ; they can earn 
about three-pence a day, I believe, by spinning. 

Will you state your ideas of the best mode of ameliorating the condition ot the 
people of Ireland, from whatever cause their distress may arise?— It is my opinion, 
that nothing will ameliorate the condition of the people of Ireland, but some 
measure that will extend employment generally over the whole kingdom, by making 
. .200. U lt 
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it the interest of local associations, small communities, such as parishes or towns, 
or landed proprietors, to have the spare labour of the people generally applied to 
something that will be productive, if it were only by adding to their own comforts; 
and I conceive that the peasantry are in Ireland in want of almost every manu- 
facture that tends to the comforts of life. Although labourers receive very low 
wa«es our artizans exact very high wages, and far superior to their comparative 
industry or skill ; and in fact I do not at the present time know almost any thing 
which can be done in Ireland, with its advantage of low wages, cheaper for money 
than I could obtain it in any part of England. I conceive that hitherto the people 
of Ireland have not attended to the instruction of the youth in habits of industry ; 
they generally grow up with the idle habits which prevent them settling to regular 
industry in their after life, and that in this respect we are infinitely behind the 
situation of the sister country, England ; which, with the same constitution in every 
particular but her parochial laws, has a peaceable and industrious population, and 
enjoys every description of comfort, while we are in every respect directly the reverse. 

Are the Committee to understand, that you recommend as one of the remedies, 
the extension of the parochial laws that prevail in England, to Ireland ?—l con- 
ceive that the forty-third of Elizabeth is, with some modification, perhaps the very 
thing that we want; the words of the law of the forty-third Elizabeth, seem to be 
almost exactly descriptive of a country in the situation of Ireland, at this moment. 

I have read a great deal upon this "subject, because it was contrary to my pre- 
conceived opinions, and think I have discovered, that the condition of the people 
of England in the days of Elizabeth, was at least as miserable in respect of 
household comforts and moral habits, as those of Ireland are now ; that the exe- 
cutions for crimes were double or treble those of Ireland at present, when she has 
a population double what the population of England was at that time ; that 
England then had hardly a single manufacture, and that by the conversion by law, 
of the habits of her people into those of a manufacturing nation, she has now 
become the most important one in the globe, and has been constantly adding to 
the comforts of her people; so that I find, that the invested improvements in 
England, in the way of houses and stock and furniture, may now be estimated very 
low at 800 millions ; I cannot say, that the similar invested improvements in 
Ireland, which has half the extent, and a more valuable soil, and fully half the 
inhabitants, is much above fifty millions. All this I conceive to be the consequence 
of the industry of the people, since the days of the introduction of the parochial 
law. . _ 

Do you think that parochial law can be introduced into Ireland, without a great 
increase of the burthens of the country? — I conceive, that the expenditure for 
supporting the poor of Ireland in idleness at present, is greater than with sufficient 
management it would cost, to support them in industry ; I also conceive, from 
inquiries I have made upon that subject, that the increase of the parochial rates of 
England, which has been so much cried out against, tends rather to show the 
depreciation of the value of money, than any increase in the actual expenditure, 
whether valued in corn and other produce, as assessed upon the individual, or given 
to the labourer. It is . difficult to obtain any information as to the number ot the 
poor in early times, in England ; but a calculation I have made, partly from 
Parliamentary documents, and partly from private inquiries, seems to prove, they 
have actually diminished since the beginning of the last century. 

Do you mean the relative numbers ? — The actual numbers. The actual number, 
when compared to the population, shows a curious descending scale, that if it did 
not exist in that form, I should have been inclined to doubt the whole thing. The 
poor of Ireland, are in general left to obtain their subsistence by mendicancy ; and 
according to the best information I have been able to procure on that head, m 
various parts of the kingdom, the expenditure of every family on the begging poor, 
cannot be averaged at less than a penny per day, or half a stone of potatoes ; 
which, for one million of families, would be per annum, at least 1,500,000/. 
Admit that we include in this sum, the result of public charities, hospitals, &c. but 
add to this, the grand jury presentments, which are for purposes mostly covered by 
the poor rates of England, 750,000/. Independent of an indefinite sum levied 
in Great Britain every season, by emigrant poor from Ireland, we have raised in 
the country, and on residents alone, 2,250,000/.; this is more than half the public 
revenue, double the tithes, a fourth of the land rent, and at least a twentieth part 
of the entire consumption. Tlie poor- of England, are supported by a rate upon 
property, which, when at the highest nominal amount, viz. 7,500,000 /. was only 
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„ nf the public revenue, one-seventh of the rent assessed to it, about on e 

one-eighth of t P and , one _f ort ieth of the income or consumption' ( 

“ one udl ^therefore, that in the present mode of management, the support of the 
Lor h Ireland, in proportion to other burthens, or to the genera income, is double 
dm rate in England; but with this vast additional advantage in the English system, 
Sat the rate bling under a regular administration, however defective, the attention 
of the landholder has been enforced to the necessity of training the youth to habits 
of industry and order, the giving employment to the adult poor, and the cherishing 
that accumulation of property among the lower ranks, which has m two centuiies, 
made England the most wealthy and comfortable country in the world, with an 
industrious and peaceable population. These measures having been neglected in 
Ireland, have left her steeped in poverty, with an excessive population unemployed 
and consequently unprofitable ; destitute of property, and living on the very brink 
of want. If by any regulation for the employment ot the population of Ireland, 
the labour of each individual could be only made worth a penny pel day, the 
amount annually would be double the revenue, and equal to the land lent. Were 
the minds of the people relieved by having a legal right to provision in Burn of 
distress, which would operate as a check to the subdivision of fat ms, and the 
exactions of land-jobbers, the creation and investment of property, the frul of 
industry, would go on progressively as 111 Britain; and it Ireland could be brought 
to the same state of industry and security as Scotland is now, the increased value 
of the land and stock could not be estimated at less than a thousand millions sterling, 

or about four times what it is at the present time. f 

Is the Committee to understand, that in your opinion a modified system ot pooi 
laws would be the most effectual remedy for the disturbances of the peasantry ot 
Ireland?— I conceive that all the efforts of government are necessarily so very 
limited, they cannot produce any thing like general employment throughout the 
country ; for example, as an engineer for the government, 1 have expended more 
than any one of my brethren, yet I can be allowed to expend only 40,000/. a yeai 
in the province of Connaught, which contains a million ot people ; and in doing 
this although the works I have undertaken are in that quarter upwards ot eighty in 
number, and of course very much diffused, the relief given to the people has been 
so very much scattered, it was a mere nothing; and again, the grand jury present- 
ments in that province have amounted to seventy or eighty thousand pounds and 
they are considerably lower in rate than in the other three provinces ; so that it 
appears that the advantage the government has been able to g.ve is only one-halt ot 
what the assessment gives ; and 1 conclude, that no advantage in those works con- 
ducted through the means of government agents, would be half so extensive or 
useful as if we had established over the whole kingdom a system of administration 
similar to the parochial law. Now I conceive this it would not be very difficult to 
do • for during the distress of 1822 we had in every parish of Ireland a voluntary 
association of gentlemen and clergymen, made upon the spur of the occasion, who, 
even in that extraordinary time, answered all the purposes of the parochial system 
of England ; and from that example it does not strike me that it would be very di - 
ficult to produce something similar ; and since that period we have in many parts 
of the kingdom associations for encouraging the linen, or other manufacture, winch 
have something of the same eft'ect. , . . ■ , ■. 

Will you explain how this can be done?— I am not prepared to state lion it 
could be done, but I think it would not be difficult, from the instances 1 have already 
given ; for one thing I conceive, that the present bench of magistrates that assemble 
at sessions might very easily have the repairs of the roads transferred to them from 
the grand jur?, in the manner that the parish has the management of the roads in 
Enoland. That of itself would be a great step towards employment ; and as those 
repairs are levied on the baronies only, and all new works might be refened to the 
countv I do not think there would be more danger of abuse than at piesent, 
indeed I am inclined to think there would be less, especially as the meeting of the 
magistrates is an open court. , . ti- . ,1 • 

What is your reason for preferring the system of poor laws, as established in 

■ England, to that which prevails in Scotland ?— I would take any of the systems, fot 

I think any of them would be o relief to the Irish peasant. . 

You have recommended the statute of Elizabeth ?- k es ; I think that seems jqst 
what is wanted in Ireland. But in Scotland our poor are educated by hurj-tt* 

■ parish' must provide a schoolmaster ; and I consider this to be valuable, not somuch 
for the instruction in reading and writing, as m habits of order and “bedtenre to 
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Sood government ; and I am perhaps the more qualified to speak of this, because 
I was once a schoolmaster myself. We are not so deficient in that kind of learning 
which consists in reading and writing, in Ireland, as many noble Lords may 
imagine. 

Why do you prefer the English system to the Scotch? — I would take either, 
because I consider any regulated system would be desirable for Ireland at present ■ 
but I am not so inclined to think that" Scotland has benefited by the savings which 
have been made in the management of her poor. If there had been more liberal 
funds for employment, I think Scotland would have been much more wealthy now 
than she is. 

If there had been a compulsory assessment, and a more extended application of 
money under the head of poor’s rates, you think Scotland would have been richer 
than she is ? — That is my opinion. 

You have referred to the 43d of Elizabeth as having improved this country very 
much, and consequently recommend the application of it to Ireland ; how' early 
after the passing of the 43d of Elizabeth do you conceive the improvement took 
place? — I consider, that after the civil wars, which interrupted the improvement, 
we have been in a constant progressive state of advancement; but that there was 
much done before that: for example, all the great improvements in the waste 
lands of England began in the reigns of James the First and Charles the First : 
the draining of the fens, the commencement of all our inland navigations and all 
our highways, were begun in those two reigns, and were only interrupted by the 
civil wars. 

Have you any documents by which you can ascertain that those improvements 
were carried on by sums of money furnished by the parishes ? — I do not say that ; 
but I consider that the awakening the attention of the public to every system of 
occupation was in itself an immense thing. 

Do you conceive that was done by the 43d of Elizabeth ? — The 43d of Elizabeth 
proposes nothing else but that; it simply proposes that a capital stock of raw ma- 
terials shall be provided in every parish, to set the poor on work ; that funds shall 
be provided for the impotent poor, and that the children of poor persons shall be 
bound apprentices. 

Is it not a statute empowering overseers to provide this, and not commanding 
them to do it ? — I am not at this moment in possession of the words of the Act. 

You have stated that the comforts of the poor in England are much greater than 
they were in the reign of Elizabeth, and that there are fewer paupers? — That there 
are fewer paupers now, I think there is some reason to believe, than there were in 
the early part of the last century ; I do not go so far back as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, for I have no documents for that. 

Are you aware, that within the last few years the number of paupers has increased 
prodigiously ? — I am not aware of that. 

Have you been yourself in any of the agricultural districts of England? — No; 
but my information is taken from the Parliamentary returns for the last five or six 
years. 

Do those Parliamentary returns state a diminution in the sums of money expended, 
or in the number of persons relieved ? — In the number of persons relieved. 

Will you have the goodness to state in what year that diminution took place ? — 
I could obtain to-morrow the returns to which I have referred. 

You have mentioned grand jury presentments; are you acquainted with the 
manner in which rates are made in Ireland by grand jury presentments ? — I believe 
I know that pretty well. * * 

Have you been witness to any abuse in that department? — It is a subject which 
is very loudly complained of, and I believe generally with justice. At the same 
time, I conceive that an immensity of good has been done by the grand jury pre- 
sentments of Ireland ; and I consider that we want very little more than a good 
system of audit, which would see that the works which were proposed to be done 
by the country gentlemen were done in a proper way, and at a reasonable expense. 

In point of fact that controlling system is at present wanted, and instances of 
abuse have occurred within your knowledge ? — Yes; and I consider that in order 
to obtain that controlling system recourse has been had to an unnecessary multi- 
plication of oaths, which has a most injurious effect, and which might be entirely 
spared by this very simple system of inspection and audit of the accounts. 

Will you have the goodness to state the grounds on which you prefer the intro- 
duction of the cotton manufacture to that of the linen ? — The cotton manufacture 

in 
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in Ireland is comparatively late ; in fact it was not worthy of notice till within the 
hst three or four years, since the restriction to the intercourse between England and ^ 
Ireland was removed ; for the previous attempts at the cotton manufacture 111 Ire- 
land which involved the necessity of carrying the manufacture through the whole 
of its processes, and left only the market of Ireland for the consumption, had gene- 
rally failed; but many of the works have been taken up again since those restric- 
tions I have alluded to were removed ; and within the last two years it is well known 
to noble Lords that the export of white cotton from Ireland has increased to such 
an extent, that it is now nearly equal in quantity to one- third or the linen ; so that 
as far as the weaving is concerned, we seem to be making rapid progress. 

In what respect do you conceive that the operation of the cotton manufacture 
would be more likely to promote the industry and the interest of the peasantry than 
of the linen ? — Because the cotton manufacturer, that is the weaver of cotton, is 
entirely employed upon an article which is a foreign commodity, which is imported, 
and does not in the smallest degree connect him with the land ; he purchases his 
provisions in the open market, lives in a house in a town, and therefoie he is gra- 
dually raising up an intermediate class between the proprietors and the actual culti- 
vators of the land in Ireland, which is a class we now want, an mdependant middle 
class. A linen weaver is almost universally a farmer ; and therefore, however 
prosperous his manufacture may be, it is only to him a means of enabling him to 

pay more rent than before for his land. . . 

In what parts of Ireland has the cotton manufacture been principally established ? 
— There is a very extensive establishment at Tullamore, where one person employs, 

I believe, about five hundred looms,— two at Newry. others at Tandragee, 1 orta- 
down, and Belfast,— one at Bandon ; the town of Bandon is entirely a cotton manu- 
facturing town ; they manufacture corduroys chiefly ; and in connection with that 
there are manufactures at Timoleague, and the other villages of that neighbourhood. 
There are, I believe, many more in the north, with which I am not acquainted. 

Can vou state, from your experience, that where cotton manufactures have been 
established, a sensible improvement has taken place with regard to the lower orders . 
—Yes, I can speak to that distinctly. Two or three years ago I was employed to 
construct a harbour in the county of Down, at the expense of Lord Bangor and 
his heirs, on which that family have expended now fourteen thousand pounds of 
their own private funds. In that work we had a number of weavers that used to 
apply for labour at a shilling a day each, and although they were obliged to stand 
frequently up to their knees in water, digging stiff clay, yet they preferred our 
employment to what they could obtain by the loom, as they called it; they used 
to tell me they could obtain only five-pence a day by the loom. 

Where was this ? — At Killough in the county of Down. Since that period some 
of those men have become quite of a different character, in consequence, partly, of 
the introduction of the cotton manufacture removing a great deal of the competi- 
tion of the weavers for work, and partly, perhaps, in consequence of the higher 

prices of the linen. „ , ^ 

What do you mean by their having become of a different character r They are 
more independent— not in such want; we have less application for work, and they 
are better clothed and fed, and have altogether an independent feeling ; there is 
neither a demand for work nor for land. 

The lower orders in that neighbourhood appear in general to be more comfortable ? 

You mentioned in your evidence that the disadvantage of the linen trade was, 
that it made the person folding it look to the land ; and the advantage of the cot- 
ton was, that, being a foreign commodity, it made him entirely independent of the 
land, thereby raising an intermediate class of persons so much wanted . les; 
a manufacturing class; between the landlord and the actual cultivator of the 

ld, In case of any distress in the cotton trade, will not the persons employed in that 
trade be thrown upon the public charity for support ; whereas, m the case of the 
linen trade when there isa distress in that trade, they have the resource and the 
remedy of the land to maintain them f-There is no doubt that may occur; and 
that is one reason why I conceive no nation can become a manufacturing one unless 
it lias a system like the parochial law in England, which will permit the savings of 
a prosperous manufacture to be applied to another period, when the manufacturers 
are thrown out of work. T 
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Is not the linen trade productive of more health to the person following it, by his 
being enabled to produce the fabric in his own house, and not congregating large 
portions of the population in towns?— I only speak of the cotton weavers ; and 
I believe the weaving cotton is a more healthy occupation than the weaving of linen ; 
because the one may be done in a dry place, and the other must be done in a damp 
place. Besides, I have great doubts whether the linen manufacture, from the great 
state of depression of it in the north, can be carried much further than it is, unless 
by the introduction of some new fabrics. 

Does the linen trade enable higher rents to be got than the cotton will?— If VV e 
are to compare the rents of the most prosperous parts of Ireland with the rents of the 
Counties in England connected with the'cotton trade, I would say, with all its dis- 
advantages of parochial rate, and so forth, the land in England, where the cotton 
manufacture is pursued, pays a much higher rate than the land in Ireland : the rent 
of England, when assessed to the poor’s rates in 1817, was fifty-one millions for 
thirty-six millions of acres of land, whereas the whole rental of Ireland does not 
exceed ei-dit millions for nineteen millions of English acres of land. 

Do you think the establishment of poor’s rates would enable the inhabitants of the 
different parishes to be better acquainted with the persons who inhabit those 

places ? Unquestionably; I look upon that as one of the great benefits of the 

English parochial law. 

i)o you not think that the interest which people will naturally take m looking after 
their own property, when a poor’s rate is to be imposed, will induce them to give 
a much greater attention than they do now to the persons who inhabit those parishes, 
and will induce them to take care, if possible, to exclude others who are not indus- 
trious?— Undoubtedly ; and I conceive by those means we will obtain the attention 
of absentee proprietors in Ireland, whom at present we cannot reach. 

Do you think that if a system of that kind was adopted it w-ould induce, in the 
south of Ireland, to which the attention of the Committee is particularly directed, 
the attention of all religious classes to that subject?— The facility with which the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant clergymen acted together in the distress of 1822, 
and those of all religious descriptions of the community, makes me think it would 
not be difficult to get them to unite in all similar cases ; not but there must be jar- 
rino-s which will occur in every thing of the kind ; but I think, that as the material 
result of the rates would be to bring contributions from every body that was able, 
down to the lowest class, we should have attention from the highest to the lowest of 
the people, to prevent idleness on the part of the population, who are at present 
three times more numerous than the cultivation of the land requires. 

Have you had opportunities of making calculations of the number of itinerant 
beggars who go round Ireland ? — I find that in both of the provinces of Ulster and 
Munster they reckon, I speak now of the peasantry, that they have always two 
persons a day besging ; and it is well known that all the families of the persons who 
come over to this" country to look for work in summer, immediately shut the door, 
and go begging over the whole kingdom : the charity is given sometimes in potatoes, 
sometimes in meal, and sometimes in money. — The circumstances of each person 
being individually knowm was referred to ; I conceive if we had any thing similar to 
the parochial law in Ireland it would enable the magistrates to be known to the peo- 
ple by beneficent actions as well as by the terror of the law ; that at present the 
tenantry in Ireland are uniformly ranged against the law, because they know it only 
by its terrors ; but if they had relief by a magisterial order, as in England, they 
would look upon the law as having the power of doing them good, — every magistrate 
and parish officer as the instrument and means by which relief could be communi- 
cated to them. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Friday next, one o’clock. 
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The LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

ALEXANDER MMMO, Esquire, is again .called in ; and further Examined as 

follows : 0 f Disturbances 

YOU mentioned that you saw a cow sold at a very low price, and bought by the in 
driver of the estate ; do you attribute that lowness of price to combination on the 
part of the country not to buy the cow, or to an intimidation held out that nobody 
dare buy the cow?— I do not doubt that there was a want of a tree market, fiom 
the particular situation of the country, and the peculiar hardship of the case ; but 
at the same time it was in a part of the county of Clare which was so exceedingly 
poor at the time that I have very little doubt there was not money to buy it at a 
fair price; it was in the time of the distress. I was told then, but it is difficult to 
believe those things, there had been a general understanding between the people 
and the driver, that the cow would not be purchased, and that the driver should 
return the cow to the tenant. . , . , . . 

That would go on a third point, namely, collusion ?— Then this driver, who was 
a person sent from a distant part of the county, was found the next morning to have 
driven the cow to the county of Tipperary; hut the people are very apt to ex- 

aS ¥hen both 1 combined to cheat the landlord ?— 1 That is very possible; that was 
only a report among the people at the time. , c 

Did that transaction lake place upon the estate of a small proprietor or that of a 
large one ?— I am not sufficiently acquainted with the estate to tell that, I was 
only passing through Kilrush at the time. 

It was near Kilrush this occurred?— It was to the north of Kilrush. 

Have you the management of the road making through the district of Bear 
Haven ?— I am one of die overseers appointed by the county, in the first place , 
and secondly, the engineer appointed by the government. 

Then it is' under your superintendence, and it is your young men who manage it. 

— It is done by contract. . „ r>„ , 

Where is this line of road ?— It is along the western shore of Bant y Bay 
With whom is the contract; are there more persons than one?— The county a p- 
point general overseers, as they call them, who are my Lord Bantiy and Mr. 

Fledges Eyre, and two or three more; and they appointed Mr. John KilUly and 
me deputy overseer, under a particular Act of Parliament, which permibs general 
overseers to contract ; then the general overseers contracted with Captain O Snlhvan 

“Wtai mayte dhe extent of road contracted for by each of those gentlemen ?- 
The whole road is about seventeen Irish miles ; it is a joint contract between them 

f ° Arectptbi O'Sullivan and Mr. Meredith land-owners in 

O'Sullivan farms a very extensive district under Lord Bantry and Mr. Fledges 

E Have they the employment of all the labourer. ?-I have no doubt that Cap- 
tain O’Sullivan employs as many as he can of his own tenantry; that is the uni- 
versal system: butauhe same time there are a great many others, who are some 

° f T^mpty, O'Sullivan and Mr. Meredith? 

Have they the payment of those labourers ?-When Mr KiUaly and I were 
called upon to report the progress of the road, we had the books hi ought to us, 
and we examined Mr. Meredith upon oath ; and after looking at the 
that were allowed for the different portions of road, and comparing 
200. U 4 
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A. Nimmo, Esq. estimate, we made them produce the various receipts which had been given to 

__ > them; and we found a set of printed forms, which passed through the hands of 

4june ’ some intermediate person, but I do not now recollect his name, who acts as the 
immediate paymaster, upon the signature of Mr. Meredith. Mi. Meredith is a 
practical man, who has been brought up in that line originally in England, after- 
wards in my employment, and is now an independent contractor in the counties 
of Cork and Kerry. There is a person who I think acts as a species of treasurer 
for those persons, and views the various orders they give ; I think the name of 
the person to whom I refer is also Mr. O’Sullivan. 

Then the money must have been paid by O’Sullivan ? — V es. 

Had you O’Sullivan’s oath? — No, we had nothing to do with O’Sullivan’s oath. 

Then you cannot tell whether O’Sullivan paid those people in money, or in 
rent receipts, or in any other way ? — I have very great reason to believe, that a 
great part of Captain' O’Sullivan’s portion was paid by allowing it in the rent of 
the persons whom he employed, his own tenantry : we admitted that; we did not 
suppose we had a right to interfere. 

Are you aware what was the view of government in giving money for the making 
of those roads ? — There is a memorial sent in the first instance from various pro- 
prietors in that district, stating the difficulties of communication through that 
county, and applying for aid ; in addition to that, a presentment is obtained from 
the county of Cork, for the assistance of the work. This memorial is referred by 
the government to Mr. Killaly and myself, who act as engineers, to report upon 
the propriety of the plans and estimates for those works, and we then sign a report, 
stating our opinion of the benefit of the work to the country generally, in a national 
point of view, — that it will tend to improve the country, and of course to encourage 
the employment of the people ; and then, that the estimate and plan is a fair one, 
unless we find reason to doubt it : very often we have occasion to alter the plan, 
and frequently the estimate. 

Had the government any view of benefiting the poorer classes in those districts 
where the work was to be done? — I understand that the government must have 
some additional reasons than simply the fact of giving employment to the people, 
for any road would do that. 

If employment and utility could be combined, that of course was intended ? — 
Our report always tends to show, whether there is any national benefit to be 
derived from that. 

Were not every one of the roads struck out in that way, carried on through 
districts where the greatest distress prevailed ? — That particular road, and two or 
three in the county of Kerry, were begun previous to the particular distress of 
1822, and had no reference to it. 

Can you take upon you to say, that any labourers employed on those roads 
received their hire or their wages in money? — I have no doubt that they had, many 
of them. 

To any great amount ? — I cannot say to the amount, but probably one-half or 
one-third. 

Do not you think there was a great portion settled for in arrears of rent due 
some time before ? — I had no means of knowing that, but I dare say there was. 

Would not you think it your duty to inquire how that was? — We did not 
consider that in that particular case we had liberty to interfere, for it was a 
contract ; we had nothing to do with the appointment of the contractors, that was 
left to the grand jury of the county. There was one particular in those accounts, 
which gave us a good deal of trouble ; we found that there had been a considerable 
quantity of meal given to several of the people in payment of their work, and we 
were a good deal puzzled as to the value which should be affixed to that meal ; 
a part of it had been sent we found from Cork, in the time of the scarcity; by one 
of the contractors for the road. However, we came to the resolution to allow the 
charge, because we imagined there was no reason to suspect any thing fraudulent 
or improper. As to the money part of the contract, we had no means of getting 
at any tiling but those printed receipts, and I presume if the payment of the 
labourer was applied to discharge the arrears of rent, it would be done in this way, 
— the actual labourer would receive his check on the treasurer, and would hand 
that check to his landlord, as an acquittance of a portion, and then the landlord 
w'ould make use of that check, (for those checks were negociable at the time, and 
I found them the same in Kerry) ; he would, hand that or any number of them to 
the paymaster, and get the amount in cash. 

Did 
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Did vou advertise, or was there any advertisement for contractors, so as to give 
a fair competition for it? — I do not sufficiently know that; I know this however, 
that there were one or two other offerers, who examined the work. I believe their 
expectations were considerably higher than the original estimate, and they could 
not make any offer lower than the presentment, so as to justify the overseers m 
preferring them. . , 

Had you the power, in case you had chosen to gain an opportunity of a cheaper 
contract, of taking it in preference to that of Captain O’Sullivan, either by recom- 
mendation to the grand jury, or in any other way?— I am not sure that we had 
the power in any form. I am at present on the point of beginning a work, in the 
county of Leitrim, somewhat in the same way as the engineer appointed to act by 
the government. In that province the gentlemen have pressed me very much to 
take the conducting of the work; and I could only do this by being appointed the 
overseer by the grand jury ; the last assizes I acted in that capacity with the other 
gentlemen ; but I did not find that I had a power, without any flagrant cause being 
shown, to make any alteration in the disposition of the contracts. 

Do you think the work was more likely to be well executed by the labourers 
when paid weekly, or paid in cash, than it would have been by their payments 
being made in allowances or compositions for rents due ? — If the money could have 
been advanced I have no doubt it would ; but it was nearly three-fourths, in fact 
nearly all done, before we could go through the necessary forms to obtain the 
government moiety of the expense. 

For what reason ? —The government give a moiety of the whole expense, and 
they did not pay one moiety of that until half the work was executed ; therefore, 
there is always half in advance, and somebody or other must be that out of pocket. 

Do not they pay the first moiety ? — Not until one-halt is finished ; when that 
is done, an application is forwarded to government, to have the inspection of the 
work, and a report of the engineers ; and as this was one of the earliest works done 
under the Act, we had a great deal of difficulty in adjusting the forms to be pursued ; 
it was successively inspected by Mr. Griffith and myself; but we found, on an 
application from the government to the law officers, that it was absolutely necessary 
the two engineers appointed under the Act should examine together, upon oath, 
the necessary witnesses to prove the expenditure and the execution of the work , 
accordingly, Mr. Killaly and I were summoned to Dublin, and we ordered the 
contractors to come up. They sent up their books, and we examined them there, 
and Meredith we found, from his previous experience as a practical man, to have 
his books very clear. In some of the other works of the same kind we had a 
great deal of trouble ; but all this necessarily took up a good deal of time : one- 
fourth of the whole expenditure is still in the hands of government, and has not 
been advanced. I believe the road is done ; there has been an application to have 
it examined. . . 

Is Captain O’Sullivan a head landlord or a middle tenant r — Captain U Sullivan 
I understand is a middle-man over the greatest part of the barony of Beer, which 
was the property of his ancestors, under Mr. Hedges Eyre and Lord Bantry. He is 
the representative of O'Sullivan Beer. 

Did you ever hear of Captain O'Sullivan having any contracts for roads through 
that barony before? — I am not acquainted with that circumstance; but I do not 
doubt he has made many in the common grand jury presentments, becaase he is 
the only magistrate in the whole barony. __ . . . . 

Was it you who surveyed the line of the new road — I inspected the line after it 
had been surveyed. 

Had there not been a road by the grand jury presentment traced out either along 
that line, or somewhere near it? — Not that I know of; the greatest part of the line 
passes through bogs. 

Had there not been a road from Bantry to Bear Haven made by grand jury pre- 
sentment, or otherwise ? — There was an existing bridle road which passes along the 
mountain side ; it is scarcely passable on horseback. 

Did you ever hear of any contract for that road by the grand jury? I under- 
stood that the road was kept up in the common way, at so much a perch per annnm, 
by the grand jury ; 3 d. or 4 d. a perch. „ . 

Who had that contract ? — I do not know ; I should not doubt it was Captain 
O’Sullivan for great part of it. ■ ., , 

Was the road in tolerable condition when you saw it? — It was as well as could be 
expected ; it was so exceedingly wild and rocky, that no application of money could 
200. X “» ke 
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A. Nmn w, Esq . nm k e an y p ar t 0 f it passable for carriages ; I ascertained that before we agreed to 
f the alteration of the line. 

The grand jury made a presentment for a road which was impassable ? — It was a 
bridle road, it was up hills and down dales. 

With respect to the money expended in this way, do you imagine it is of any great 
relief to the country beyond the temporary advantage to persons along the line 
stated? — I conceive that the road into Castletown is of the greatest importance 
even with respect to the people, because at this moment people can travel in a<n<ror 
a carriage to Castletown Bear Haven, which was twenty-five miles further than per- 
sons could go before; there was not before any one carriage there, but a little basket 
thing that Mr. O’Sullivan got while the road was making. 

What did the road cost? — Nine thousand pounds. I went there last March to 
travel round the road; I thought I could get along it, but I found I could not, for 
there was a bridge wanting. I used to be obliged to walk through all the bo«s at 
first ; but now I got on beyond the bridge, and we got into a gig, and went on to 
Castletown, and the town of Castletown is nearly doubled in size since that. There 
are a great many good slated houses built in it now in consequence of the road. 
Then this road is intended to communicate to a very important station, the Harbour 
Bear Haven, where the government have great establishments. The island of 
Bear Haven is fortified, so is the island of Whiddy, at the upper end of the bay : 
there was not any way of communicating with it but with boats. 

Was it intended to continue the road beyond . Castletown ? — There has been 
application made by Mr. Huxley, who has mines there, requesting to know what 
may be done ; I went round all the coast in March last. 

What mines are there there ? — Copper mines. 

You mentioned, with respect to meal being brought, that the labourers on those 
works were paid in meal? — At one period they were, in the year 1822, some of 
them. 

Was it a large portion? — I think the whole of the account for meal was about 
four or five hundred pounds out of nine thousand. 

In examining the accounts which were laid before you, did you compare the 
account of the wages to each labourer for his work with the quantity of meal given 
to him in payment ? — The accounts were drawn out with every individual name, the 
work being all done in small sub-contracts ; there was a separate account for every 
individual sub-contractor, and he was on the one side of the book credited for all 
the work he had done, the number of perches he had done ; and on the opposite 
side he was debited for the amount in money, and in meal, and so forth. 

The meal being allowed at a certain price? — Yes. 

Whether he had it in meal or in money it was the same to him ; he was remu- 
nerated by the perch? — Yes; I heard no complaint upon that subject in the 
country; and I understand the people were very much benefited by having this meal 
purchased for them in wholesale, and retailed out to them ; it was before any 
assistance from government or the subscriptions. 

Have you known any instances where labourers employed upon public works, 
county or otherwise, have received in payment for their wages orders on hucksters 
for potatoes and meal, upon which the overseer retains a profit, as well as the 
hucksters, to the detriment of the labourer? — I have known no instances of that in 
the conducting the great public roads in the south of Ireland; but the practice stated 
is not uncommon among sub-contractors on canals and such other public works. 
In the accounts of the Erris road in the county of Mayo, as conducted by the 
grand jury, which it cost me a great deal of trouble last summer to bring into some 
degree of order, I found that there had been many instances of orders given on 
shopkeepers in Castlebar for clothes, not for provisions ; and in several of those 
cases, where the account was very clear, and admitted by the person who received 
the clothes, we received it into the account; in others we did not admit of it; and 
I suspect the shopkeeper or original manager must have had a loss. 

Do you happen to know where the meal you referred to was got? — I understood 
it was purchased in Cork. 

Can you undertake to say it was none of the meal sent over- for charitable pur- 
poses ?— I have not the least reason to believe it was ; it was before any assistance 
was received from government or the subscription. 

Are you aware there was a great deal of assistance, both in money and provisions, 
sent to that country ? — A good deal after that. 

Do 
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Do you know that those who were employed on this road received a great deal 
of that?— I should not be surprised if they did. 

Beside their hire along the road ? — Yes. 

Do you know the fact ?— No, I do not; but I know that occurred in the province 
of Connaught, in similar cases. 

Did you take the pains to inquire whether in the Bear Haven road, in conse- 
quence of their receiving any part of that, their wages were reduced to them t 
There could be no reduction of.wages come to our knowledge, for it was set by the 
piece. 

If that reduction did take place, could it take place unknown to you? — I dare say 
the sub-contractor may have made arrangements with his labourers ot a nature which 
we could not inquire into. 

Did you ever hear by accident, that that had been done ? — No, I did not. 

You stated a case of a distress of a cottier, who was subject to distress from seven 
or eight persons ? — It was a farmer on the townland of Kilbacha near Loophead in 
the county of Clare. 

Do not you conceive that all the persons having those separate interests may have 
had legal titles so far as they went ?— “Yes, I am satisfied they had. . 

They had a right to distrain, provided they do it legally ? — Certainly. 

Do you know of that power of distraining being exercised severely by fee pro- 
prietors ? — There was one very flagrant instance of the power of distraining, I think, 
exercised by the proprietor of the fee in the county of Galway, in the time of the 
distress, which made a great deal of noise in the country ; and I mention it merely 
for the purpose of showing how far the thing may be abused in the hands of inferior 
agents. A quantity of potatoes which were sent over by the charitable committees 
to Galway as seed potatoes, having been distributed in that neighbourhood, there 
were some of them seized in the man’s house for rent, and sold in the market of 
Tuam. 

By the agent?— Of course by the agent; but it was the agent of a proprietor in 
fee. 

Was the fee proprietor resident in the country? — Indeed he was ; it was a very 
flagrant instance, and made a great deal of noise in the country ; I merely mention 
it to show how far the thing might be carried. 

Did you ever hear that there was a combination among tenants not to bid for any 
beast that was offered for sale as a distress for rent? — Yes ; and I fouud that in the 
county of Limerick, last year, the distresses have been in a great measure given up 
from that very circumstance. 

Did you not hear that gentlemen were often obliged, to buy in their cattle in that 
way, and to take them home for a time, to try and get the better of that combina- 
tion ? — I have no doubt of it; I have heard circumstances mentioned which 1 think 
would naturally be succeeded by that practice. 

Did you ever hear that was one part of Captain Rock’s laws? — I have no doubt 
it might be, but I never heard so ; that only shows the feeling of the people with 
respect to the grievance. 

Were you in the neighbourhood of Clonakilty in the year of the distress? — I was, 
at the latter end of the year. 

There is a good deal of linen manufactured in that district?— There is. 

Did you inquire into the state of distress in that district r — I had a good deal of 
conversation with a Mr. Barry, the inspector general of the fisheries. 

Did you ever hear that the people who were connected with the linen trade, both 
as spinners and weavers, had no occasion to call for relief from the distressed fund? 
— I do not doubt that they had less occasion than the others ; but to the best of my 
recollection Mr. Barry seemed to say they had been relieved. 

What was the state of that country at that time? — Clonakilty struck me as a 
very remarkable place ; the whole peninsula-round there, all the way from Clona- 
kilty to Courtmaschery, is cultivated as close as the beds of a garden ; there is not 
a single bit of waste land, except a bog, which we are going to drain for them, 
and all over to Bandon; the population is more numerous than in almost any parts 
I have seen in Ireland; and they are wonderfully quiet, but greatly in want ot em- 
ployment; the only thing they have is the linen trade, which is extending, and the 
cotton trade. 

But they have been tranquil ? — Yes. 

In a labouring family of six persons, how many are there generally capable of 
earning daily hire ? — We pay day labour in general, from the great multitude of 
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A. Nimmo, Esq. people in Ireland, only to the adult men ; but in employing people in the western parts 

' ^ ' of the country, I have preferred using measure work, so that the man, his wife 

4 and children may all have something to do together in breaking stones, and covering 

|82 +* roads with clay ; but in general there are two persons in a family of six persons 

a man and one of his sons, or if the man be old, two of his sons. 

Do you know what the value of the earnings of a spinning wheel are?— In the 
county of Sligo, I once made a good many inquiries, in a house I stopped in, where 
there were five or six spinners very busily employed ; I found they could, by good 
management, make three-pence a day, but that was rare : but there was one thing 
struck me very forcibly with respect to them ; I inquired of them the price of the stuff 
gowns they wore, and I found that those gowns were made, not by themselves but 
by milliners, and very often man milliners, and that the making of this gown 
would bring those same milliners eighteen -pence a day ; so that I consider the 
peasantry to be wonderfully unskilful in that particular species of industry ; needle- 
work for example. 

None of the women can work at their needle? — No, they cannot; we never see 
a needle in a child’s hand in Ireland ; and the only knitting I know of is in the 
extreme parts of Connainara, Erris, and K'erry, where there is a considerable 
quantity of wool, the property of the poor tenantry, which they work into 
stockings. 

. Do you imagine that a manufacture which congregates people in large bodies in 
towns, as the cotton manufacture, or a manufacture dispersed over the country 
among the peasantry, would be most advantageous for the people ? — Generally speak- 
ing, it strikes me we should now endeavour to congregate the surplus population of 
Ireland into towns, where they could be useful to each other, rather than have 
them so much scattered over the country. The towns in Ireland bear a very small 
proportion, in respect of population, to the towns in England ; and the industry, 
in like manner, is less. 

The congregation of them into towns does not much encourage morality, does it ? 
— I am not quite sure of that. 

You say generally in the south it is from an excess of population beyond the 
means of employment the great difficulties of the country arise ? — I should con- 
ceive so. 

Have you any idea of what number of persons there are in the south of Ireland, 
over and above those that may be kept and employed either from agriculture or 
manufacture ? — The province of Munster contains something better than two mil- 
lions, and I am satisfied there is not employment in agriculture for one million. 

If poor laws were to be introduced, would not the one million working people have 
to support the one million of idle people ? — The one million of idle people are sup- 
ported now; all that is wanted by the poor laws is to give them employment, and 
derive some benefit from their labour. I do not expect there will be any additional 
expense to the community. 

Do not numbers of the men, who have not employment at home, come to this 
country, and leave their wives and children at home ? — They do. 

Would not they be provided for while their husbands were employed in England ? 

They are so now, chiefly by mendicancy ; at a certain period of the year, after 
the spring work begins in England, we have the whole roads covered with women, 
with five or six children at their tails, wandering up and down to beg. 

When the persons employed on your work were set on to their work, what has 
been their character in general as to sobriety and good conduct? — Nothing gives 
an Irish peasant more happiness than to have some prospect of employment, and 
we find it uniformly causes the giving us no reason to complain of them in any way. 

1 hat the value they set on their employment makes them industrious, sober, and 
honest?— Yes. 

lou do not find much dishonesty among them ? — No; I have observed that on 
almost all works the advantage to the people extends much farther than the imme- 
diate people employed. In the harbour of Dunmore; where I used to employ 
about three hundred people, I have heard calculations frequently made that there 
were at least sixteen hundred people actually subsisting upon it, as the relations of 
the persons employed, in every sense of the word, came and “ coshered” upon the 
persons employed. 

Are you much acquainted with the value of land in the south of Ireland ? — Not 
sufficiently to speak as an agriculturist ; I know that it is exceedingly variable. 

From what you know of it) do you think fhat the proprietors of the- soil exac 

exorbitant 
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exorbitant rents ?— I do not think that the proprietors in Munster exact such high 
rents for small portions as in Kilkenny and some parts of the north. 

Do von know whether the rate of rent exacted or required by the fee proprietors 
in Munster is exorbitant generally > -It differs so very much according to the mdi- 
dual, it is difficult to say ; I do not think the proprietors ill Munster generally, 
especially the head proprietors, are remarkable for exacting great rents, compared 
to other parts of Ireland. . 

What do you call a great rent, as compared with the produce r—I rather think 
that, comparing it with the rate as to produce asked for land m Lngland, Irish land 
pays a higher proportion, that is, more than one-third of the produce generally ; 
but in England it is somewhat less. . . , 

Do you think the rents paid by the immediate occupiers of land are exorbitant i 

— I certainly do. , ....... 

Do you know of instances of more middle-men than one standing between the 
head landlord and the occupier? — It is so universal, that the instance of single 
middle-men is very rare. , 

How many middle-men have you known standing between the head landlord and 
the actual occupier? — I have known four. ... 

Do you know of any instance of more than one middle-man standing between 
the immediate occupier and the proprietor of tithe ? I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with that ; I believe there is a law preventing that ; and I am inclined to think that 
must be very rare, in consequence of the illegality of it. 

Is not there often a subdivision of land among families, by a father among his 
sons? — Yes, that is quite a common practice; it has never been checked by the 
proprietors, I think. 

IIow Ion" have you resided in Ireland ? — Since the year 1811. 

Have you or have you not property in that country, either in fee or on lease ?— 
I have a house in Dublin, a leasehold of nine hundred years. 



Any land ?— None. 

Will you please to inform the Committee from whence you drew the conclusion, 
that land, of which it appears you have no knowledge from your own occupancy, is 
let much above its value in Ireland ?— When I was employed as an engineer on the 
subject of the survey of the bogs in Ireland, which was the object lor which I first 
went to Ireland, I made it my particular business to make myself thoroughly 
acquainted with the general state of agriculture, the rent of land, and the produce ; 
at that time farming was comparatively a profitable occupation ; since that period 
the nature of my engagements in Ireland has led me very much into the same sort 



of discussion. . ... , ... lL t 

Having been sent to inspect the bogs, with a view to their improvement, did that 
allow you sufficient time to examine the rest of that considerable island, so as to 
form an opinion so decisive as to the value of its land? — In the pursuit of my 
profession in Ireland I have been employed in almost every part of the kingdom, 
and I generally make from two to three journeys per annum round the whole 
kingdom, and upon those data I think I am tolerably well acquainted with the 
general situation of the country, the complaints of the peasantry, and the ordinary 
causes of discontent that exist. . 

As you are sent for particular purposes by the government to inspect different 
parts of the country, have you sufficient time accurately to examine into the different 
parts of the country which you traverse ?— In certain cases I do, but more in the 
way of an observing traveller than in the way of land agent; of course, I only give 
such evidence as may be expected from a person of that kind. . 

In the course of your evidence you stated that you do not think the head land- 
lords in general get more for their land than its real value ?— I think the head 
landlords get considerably less than might be expected it the land were free from 
the intermediate tenure between them and the occupier. 

Do you not conceive that much of the increase of population, and the consequent 
misery arising from it, comes from the system of sub-letting in small divisions of 

land, under the head landlord and the middle-man?— Doubtless. 

Do you not know that it is not possible, under the direction of judges and the 
verdicts of juries, to obtain any forfeiture or penalty that may be expressed m the 
leases made by the head landlords or middle-men, as against sub-landlords ?— 1 have 
so heard, but it appears to me that there can be no mighty difficulty in effecting 
that object, because it is done in Scotland ; sub-letting there vitiates the lease, and 



is never attempted. 
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A. Nimmo, Esq. Do you not know that the law of England and of Ireland, sets itself distinctly 

v against forfeitures under such contracts ? — I am not able to give any legal opinion. 

4 June, Do y OU no t know that it is very generally the habit of landlords, in order to 

l8fl+ * increase their electioneering interests, themselves to let out different small portions 

of land to persons whom they call freeholders ? — That has been very common until 
the last great reduction in the value of the landed property. 

Do you not know that for the purpose of making those freeholders, a lease or 
an accepted proposal for one or two lives must be given by the landlord ? — There 
must be a life in the lease, as they call it, as I understand. 

That life being in the lease, and that life being under the law which sanctions 
it, how can the tenant so circumstanced be in the power of the landlord, as not to 
hold his existence for a single hour if the landlord should seek to displace him ? — 
It is well known to every person acquainted with Ireland, that the electioneering 
purpose for which forty shilling freeholders are made, to use the Irish expression, 
could only be attained by landlords having it in their power to drive, that is the 
word, to drive the freeholders to the election ; and I have often seen them so driven. 
But in my answer, when I said that the Irish peasant only holds his existence by 
having a piece of land, I can have little reference to the forty shilling freeholders, 
however numerous they may be; for in the county of Mayo the freeholders only 
muster about 12,000, while the population is 300,000 ; consequently I conceive 
that the lessees with freehold interest are not the persons to whom especially we 
must look in considering the situation of the people of Ireland. 

Are the Committee to understand that the freeholders, as stated by you being in 
the power of the landlord, is the general description of the peasantry of Ireland ? — 
"Within the last two or three years the interest of the freeholder in some parts of 
Ireland has been so little (by the word interest I mean the profit he derives from 
his lease has been so little) that he despises the threats of the landlord, and at 
elections votes against the opinion of the landlord; and hence I conceive the atten- 
tion of landlords lias been powerfully raised to the danger in which the forty shilling 
freehold places them in the event of future elections, when the people begin to know 
the weight and political influence which that freehold gives them. 

Do you know how many elections have taken place within the period mentioned 
by you, namely, the last two years in which this defalcation in the allegiance, as it 
might be termed, of the freeholders has broken out? — It was distinctly visible in the 
circumstances of Sligo and Dublin. 

In those instances they did so act ? — It was always understood so. 

Did you hear whether any religious motives produced any effect in those two 
counties which you have just named ? — It is so common in cases of electioneering 
to call on every passion of the human mind by which the election can be influenced, 
that I have no doubt religious motives were appealed to. 

Have you not heard so ? — Yes, but that also has its modifications; for in the 
county of Sligo we had Protestants voting in favour of a person considered to be 
the Catholic candidate, and the reverse. 

Have you ever heard of priests actively interfering, in either or both the two 
counties ytfu have just named, in election matters? — I made it iny business so 
carefully to avoid all interference of the kind, that I can give no answer to that. 

Have you not heard that such has been the case ? — I have so heard. 

Do you not know that the persons, not freeholders, holding land, have either 
leases or agreements for leases to last for one year? — Yes; but they are always in 
debt. 

Does the reform you recommend go to this, that you would deprive the landlord 
of the power of obtaining the money owing to him from the tenant, lest some im- 
proper motive might be suggested for the landlord’s acting? — I think that the 
landlord, in giving acquittances to his tenants for payment of rents, should in all 
cases be compelled distinctly to state what it is for ; it being an almost universal 
custom, through the greatest part of Ireland, to give a receipt only on account of 
rent ; therefore the tenant in Ireland never knows what claims there may be against 
him; and I know one case where it is the practice of the landlord to keep the 
arrears of former leases hanging over the tenant. 

Do you not know that a new lease perfected is a receipt in full as against all 
former arrears ? — I am not acquainted with the subject. I beg to state that 1 am 
not a lawyer, and therefore am totally incompetent to give any legal opinion?. 
I merely state that which is the impression of the country. The actual peasantry 
hold almost universally under a middle-man by a sub-lease, and have no connection 

whatever 
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whatever with the head landlord, and therefore can have very little knowledge of 
♦he state of arrears on the leases under which the occupiers hold. 

What do you mean by the summary power of landlords ? — By that I mean to say 
that the process of driving for rent, and selling the distress, does not require refer- 
ence to any particular tribunal at which the case of the opposite side might be heaid 

and considered. . „ . v c 

Do you conceive that a landlord can drive, seize, sell, or otherwise dispose of the 
stock of his tenant ; and that the tenant, if the landlord shall conduct himself either 
in breach of the law, or in a gross extension of it, has no remedy whatever against 
such extortion or tyranny of the landlord ?— I have always understood that the 
remedies given hitherto by the law were so exceedingly difficult of attainment by a 
poor tenant, that they were to all practical purposes as bad as if they did not exist. 

From your great intercourse with the peasantry of Ireland you of course know 
their character well ; are they not extremely fond of going to law ? In some of 
the counties which are rather more advanced in learning, for instance Kerry, the 
character of the people is that of being very litigious ; and I rather think upon the 
whole, that from the multitude of chicane which is used in transactions with the 
tenantry, that they themselves, if they think there is any cure for it, are fond of 
going to law. . 

Do you not know that there is a most wonderful crop of attormes in every part 



of Ireland r— A great deal too many. . . 

You say that where the peasantry were informed, their native passion tor litiga- 
tion is much increased ; do you conceive that by the happy general system of edu- 
cation that is now prevalent in that country the propensity to litigation on the part 
of the peasantry will be considerably increased ?— The question of the education 
of the Irish peasantry is one which is so extensive, that I should not like to give 
opinions upon it in that collateral way. When I was first acquained with Ireland 
it struck me that the fondness of the peasantry for education was very much owing 
to a cause which one would not expect, and that is, the immense quantity of paper 
money in the country, and the necessity of discriminating forgeries. I have no 
doubt that the paper money greatly facilitated education. 

You referred to the county of Kerry as a county which was advanced more in 
learning than others ; what did you mean by that phrase?— The county of Kerry is 
particularly celebrated for the fondness of the peasantry for education ; most of 
them can read and write ; a great many of them understand Latin ; and I believe 
there are more students in Trinity College from Kerry than from any other county 
in Ireland ; nay, more,— I have had several people working on the roads who had 
children in the college of Dublin. , , 

In pursuance of the question put, in the summary powers ot landlords, do you 
mean to say that landlords can sell the tenant’s stock without the notice of sale 
allowed by law?— I must again repeat that 1 am so little acquainted with legal mat- 
ters that I am not competent to give any opinion upon that subject, as to the mode, 
the r ‘gularity, or the legality of the proceeding ; but I think one cannot have tra- 
velled°throurdi Ireland so much as 1 have done without being impressed, that for 
want of some check to the powers which seem to be possessed by the middle-men, 
the custom of distraining property is carried to a most exorbitant extent, and is the 
cause of immense discontent. , , . S • . . . 

You are ignorant whether they have the power referred to in the question t—- 
When I gave" a former answer I mentioned two or three cases where, on an appli- 
cation to the landlord, stating merely the circumstances of the case, an order was 
immediately circulated among the tenantry, that they would be driven immediately. 
I considered that very summary ; I should conceive that in a case ot the kind, 
whether the landlord was right or wrong, the opposite side of the question should 
have been first heard. . _ , , ,. c 

In what particular part of the country was that r— I mentioned two or three dif- 
ferent parts of the country where it occurred. All the cases I alluded to were those 
which had occurred exactly to myself, or to some of my immediate people; but 
I mentioned to your Lordships a thing which is known, and which is also perfectly 
common; a man will be this day occupied in selling his pig at a neighbouring 
market ; there are keepers on the man’s grounds to prevent him from selling any part 
of the propertv, either the cow or the stock, without the knowledge of the landlord; 
and 'nothin!* is more common than for that man, when he comes home from the 
market, to find his cow in the pound. Now, whether he has had previous notice, 
which is always hanging over him, or not, it comes to the same thing; for when 
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A Nimmo Esq. the man has nothing to pay, the summary power is taken of clapping the cow into 

. ' / the pound, and that cow is only let out on paying the tees ot the pound-keeper for 

4 June, further time, which permits him to do it again at a moment’s warning; or by pay- 
1844- ing the rent, which from the depreciation of agricultural produce the tenant is 

unable to do. . 

Do you mean to say you would preclude the landlord from putting keepers on 
the stock, whether of cattle or of corn, of the tenant of a man owing him a greater 
or a smaller sum of money; do you conceive that is a hardship, and that it 
ought to be done away with by law ?— I consider it certainly a hardship to the 
tenantry, but whether the removal of it might not be a hardship to the landlord 
I will not say; but I conceive there should be some remedy provided by law 
against carrying that power to an unlimited extent. I have been present when 
from sixty to eighty persons came to petition a landlord to take the keepers 
off their property, for they were not able to support them, (they are obliged to 
support them), for they had not food for themselves and their families, promising 
that they would sell the crop as soon as it could be possibly diessed for the market, 
and pay the rent ; and the whole of the people were turned out and sent back to 
the distance of upwards of thirty miles, under a threat, that if they did not go 
home directly the police should be called in, and they should be all sent to Gal- 
way gaol ; and if that is not a hardship I do not know what is a hardship ; and 
I believe there are witnesses in town who could prove that fact. 

Do you know that there is a great disinclination in the lower part of the tenantry 
to pay their rent at all, particularly of late years? — I have no doubt of that. 

Do you not conceive that, if this system of keepers was not resorted to, the 
landlord would find himself, some fine morning, without either rent, stock, or corn? 
— I conceive that if the law had not been such as it is now in Ireland, the land- 
lords of Ireland would long ere this have taken care that their property was only 
intrusted to persons of capital, on whom they could come in the regular legal way of 
redress ; but that by taking those great powers they have gradually had their lands 
delivered into the hands of a set of serfs, who have nothing whatever but the actual 
crop in the ground ; and I conceive it would be an immense benefit to Ireland if by 
any legislative provision, even by the sacrifice of half-a-year’s rent altogether, the 
custom of Ireland could be altered, by paying beforehand instead of paying in 
arrear. 

Are you aware that English tenants are generally a quarter of a year in arrear? 
— In Ireland it is much more common for them to be above a year in arrear. 

Are men of that capital to be found in Ireland ? — I am rather inclined to think, 
that when the head landlord in Ireland sets his land to a middle-man, it is from the 
idea, at least it used to be, that he was a man of capital at the time ; and if the 
same custom was to be in some degree introduced all the way down, we should 
have the present occupying tenantry of Ireland placed in their natural situation, 
that is to say, labourers, and a set of men, holding as people of capital larger tracts, 
to be the actual tenantry. 

Does not the sensible head landlord, who knows his own interest, know that the 
middle-man ndrer has nor never will pay him one shilling till he gets it from those 
under him ?— Then I conceive the middle-man to be a great grievance, and. the 
sooner he is away the better. 

Do you think -any such men of capital, as tenants, could be found in Ireland ? — 
If the Irish gentleman had been compelled by his own interest to look out for 
people of capital, I have no doubt he could have got them at the fair sacrifice of 
rent that a man of capital ought to obtain from his landlord, whatever that might be. 

The Committee are to understand that the opinions you give are the result of 
observations fully matured, and founded on a number of instances, not individual 
cases of oppression, but general ? — The opinions that I give are the result of the 
general impression which has been made upon my mind from my acquaintance 
with the country generally; not but that I know there are many benevolent land- 
lords, and many tenants who are exceedingly comfortable ; but in giving opinions 
here, I expect that those only which bear on the particular distresses of the country 
are called for. 

You know that a great proportion of the smaller tenants have no stock, namely, 
cows or horses; nothing for the landlord to resort to except the crop growing on the 
ground they possess ? — Yes; and I think the principal cause of that is from the 
great powers, which I have so often referred to, in the hands of the lessors. There 
has been a general destruction of the stock of the country ; the whole of the stock 

of 
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of a farm has been swept off, as the boy killed the goose with the golden eggs, with- 
out any consideration of the future situation of the country. 

Is this general ? — In many cases. _ , • 

In what particular places ?— There are very few cattle in Connamara, and in 



various parts ot Glare. 

Is that the case in Limerick? — Yes, in various parts of Limerick ; in the gieatest 
part of Connello and Duhallovv and Cork very few cattle, and on Lord Courtenays 
estate there is very little cattle. . 

In the middle and southern part of the county has this destruction or the cattle 
taken place?— In the more arable parts of the country we can see very little of it; 
but if we saw the cattle in herds, I have no doubt it would appear. 

Do you not know that from the high price of grain of late years much of the land 
formerly under stock is now under tillage ? — Yes ; but not more so than was m the 
latter end of the war ; for the custom has been in many parts of Ireland ot late 
years to return to grazing, hence the removal of many of the tenantry. 

Has the destruction of cattle taken place in those parts where they have returned 



to grazing ? — Among the smaller tenantry it has. 

How do they pay their rents then ?— They cannot pay them ; m several parts of 
the county of Waterford bordering on Cork I know several considerable tracts which 
have been uncottiered, as they call it. . 

What has become of those cottiers?— I believe they are wandering in the 



couuuy. . . 4,1 

If there was no power of distress over the growing crops ot tenants such as nave 
been described, would the landlord have any power of recovering his rent?— I do 
not conceive that the object should be to take away the power of distress, but a 
repetition of that power among all the sub-lessees. . 

Would you think it an improvement if the landlord was deprived of the power of 
seizing stock that are found on his estate, because truly some persons may have 
sub-let, and got the rent out of his land, without his knowledge, consent, or con- 
nivance ? — I think there should be some remedy in the power of the tenant against 
this species of oppression, because 1 conceive there are two parties to be attended 
to, the tenant as well as the landlord. ... 

Did you mean to state that the landlords are in the habit of exercising the power 
of distress to force tenants to do any act whatever (■ — Nothing more common m the 
case of elections. . . • , • 

Must not the tenant, in order to the landlord being enabled to exercise that power, 
be in debt to the landlord ? — I presume he must; but it is the universal custom ot 



the country. 

Do you mean to say, that it is the universal custom of the country, that in the 
case of election a landlord shall exercise the power of distress oyer a tenant, whether 
the tenant owes him money or not? — No; I understand that in almost every case 
the tenant does owe him money, for the custom has been to give to him that accom- 
modation which, without departing from the general custom of the country, places 
him legally in debt to the landlord. . 

Do you conceive it is an abuse of the power of property generally recognized in 
other states, to exercise that power over their tenants in such a case as an election . 
— I conceive that the influence which property gives may very fairly be applied in 
that way, but that in Ireland the landlord has greater- power than m any other state 
that I know ; he is not bound to protect the tenant in case of distress or starvation, 
as he is in England, or in the countries, such as Livonia and Germany, where they 
cultivate the land by predial slaves, or as the negro slaves in the W est Indies ; by 
the word landlord I mean, as I first expressed, not the head landlord only, but alt 
the landlords, for the word is used in Ireland to every man who lets the land, who 
is distinctly in Ireland a landlord, as being the person who immediately leases to the 



Have you known in many instances landlords forcing their tenants to work at 
lower wages than they would otherwise obtain, by the threat of distress.-— I cannot 
exactly say that the wages were lower than they would otherwise have obtained, 
for I am of opinion that the landlord himself had as much desire that his tenants 
should get high wages, as they themselves had ; but he has forced them by threat 
of distress to work for certain wages, say low wages, rather than that they should 
not be employed at all. _ . 

How does he exercise that power? — By threatening to drive their cattle. 

Has every person possessing land with it a right to luel, or is that an indepen en 
J 1 G y agreement 
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agreement with the landlord, or depending on the pleasure of the landlord ? — That 
practice of letting the land separate from the bog I think is confined to the north ; 
we hardly know any thing of it in the west or south, but the thing does occur. 

Being well acquainted with the character of the peasantry, do they hold an oath 
as of high obligation, or do they think lightly of it ? — I think that in Ireland oaths 
have been multiplied a vast deal too much, so that at this day there is very little 
respect paid to oaths ; and whether it is from want of solemnity, or from the 
ignorance of the people, or from what other cause I know not, I have had too 
many instances of persons offering to make affidavit, and in fact making an affidavit 
to things which I knew perfectly well were utterly false. 

Do you not think that the peasantry, where their own interests are concerned, 
are not much to be relied on as to the veracity of the statements they make ? — On 
every occasion where I have transactions with the peasantry, in the way of account, 
or any thing of that kind, I have made it an uniform practice not to adopt the 
system of affidavit, so commonly resorted to in settling money matters in that 
country, but to insist on written vouchers and regular witnessing ; because I con- 
ceive that the habit of passing accounts at grand juries, and many other circum- 
stances, have rendered those affidavits to accounts of very little avail. In many 
other cases, where money matters are not so immediately connected with the trans- 
action, I have rather more reliance upon their asseverations, always having due 
regard to the character of the person ; for we have them of all kinds, some persons 
with the utmost probity and regard to their character, others again with very little. 

Are you acquainted with the habit of passing accounts before grand juries?— 
Pretty well ; not so much with the habit of passing the accounts at the grand 
juries, as the habit of obtaining presentments at grand juries ; I have had very little 
to do with the business of account. 

Do you know that the disregard you have stated to prevail in a great measure 
among the peasantry of Ireland for oaths arises from the habit they fall into in the 
manner of passing those accounts? — I have reason to believe that is one great 
cause of the neglect of the obligation of an oath. 

And that in point of fact the solemnity of oaths upon that occasion is not re- 
garded as it ought to be ? — My own feeling is, that it is not attended to at all. 

Has not a considerable improvement been of late introduced into the power of 
grand juries, by the institution of baronial meetings previous to every assizes, where 
the roads of that barony are properly considered, and the sums to be levied for them 
are diligently and accurately examined into? — I consider that in some of the counties 
the previous meeting of the magistrates has been attended with the very best effect, 
but in others of the counties it has done very little good ; and I consider that some 
system by which more interest could be given to the magistrates in attending to the 
baronial meetings would greatly relieve that system, and for that reason I think 
I suggested at my last examination the advantage we should have by referring the 
presentments for baronial repairs not exceeding twenty pounds, which now require 
no plan or estimate to be given in to the grand jury, to the final decision of those 
magistrates, without going to the grand jury at all, except in the case of appeal ; 
so that there would be something final to do, which would encourage the magistrates 
to go and give a general attention to the interests of the country, which that is so 
well calculated to produce. 

Do you not conceive that excitement to the attendance of baronial meetings is 
sufficient from this circumstance, that without those baronial meetings, and their 
sanction, no money can be presented by the grand jury for any purposes of the 
barony ? — No ; we have had frequent instances where magistrates did not attend, so 
that many improvements of the county have been neglected ; and however useful it 
might be to save money, it is also desirable that the roads should be made where 
they are necessary. 

Is not the law so precise, and does not it attach such importance to those baronial 
meetings, that magistrates only of a certain property are allowed to preside at those 
baronial meetings previous to the assizes? — Yes, there are qualifications particularly 
specified in the Act. 

Do you know that particular roads have been neglected, which were much in 
want of repair, because there was no gentleman of influence who appeared to interest 
himself in that particular road?— Yes, that is quite common. 

Are you acquainted with any instances where, at the baronial meetings, roads have 
been thrown out by the magistrates present, as unnecessary, useless, and expensive, 
and afterwards passed by the grand jury?' — I have. 

In 
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In cases where roads have been thought necessary by magistrates, and approved A. Nirnm, Esq. 
of according to the act at sessions, have they been disapproved of and rejected by ' 
the grand juries? — Yes, I have also known that. . ,8 q 4 .’ 

jtfjoht it not be of advantage to the country, if power was given to magistrates 
attendin'* road sessions to decide finally with respect to roads, to the amount of 
twenty pounds ? — I am certainly of that opinion, unless there was an appeal taken. 

Did you ever hear of its being a cause of complaint among those magistrates 
that are enabled to attend road sessions, but who are rarely on grand juries, that 
after takiug the trouble which their local knowledge induced them to do, in com- 
pliance with the Act, for inquiring into the roads, the road has been disapproved of 
by the grand jury? — Yes, I have known that also. . 

Have you ever known of a road which did not stand in need of repair being 
presented as wanting repair, and accordingly being repaired for purposes other than 
public utility r— There is always a pretence of utility in the particular case, and of 
necessity, but frequently the application is for sums more than are required for the 
improvement of the road; and then in almost all counties there are some men who 
pursue the business of making roads as a trade ; and I know of instances of persons 
who have farms in almost every barony in the county, in order that they may get 
a presentment wherever it falls. . . 

Have you never known presentments made by grand juries for the benefit of the 
estate of a particular individual? — I think it is almost always done through ignorance 
of the particular case ; it may be through interest. 

Can you state what is the total sum which has been levied by grand jury cases in 
Ireland? — About 750,000 /. per annum. 

Do you happen to know what portion of that is levied for loads, bridges, &c., 
and what proportion for gaols and objects of that kind ? There is a printed return 
to the House of Commons, which shows that distinctly under heads. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Wednesday next, one o clock. 
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Die Mercurii, 9 ° Junii, 1824 . 



The LORD COLCHESTER in the Chair. 

ALEXANDER NIMMO, Esquire, is called in; anti further Examined 
as follows : 

„ WHAT have you in your hand ?— I have a copy of Beaufort’s map of Ireland, 

„ w j th the roac i s 1 have executed on account of the government in Ireland marked 

A. Nimmo, Esq ^ upon j t 

[The witness delivered in the same .] 

9 g une ' What are those papers in your hand ? — These are two or three calculations 

1 24 ‘ respecting the progress of pauperism in England, to which I referred in my former 
examination. 

What class of roads are those which you have marked in the map ? — The roads 
done entirely at the public expense are coloured and shaded red. 

By the public expense, you mean the expense of government ? — Yes ; the roads 
that are shaded on the one side with green were done one half at the expense of 
the counties ; and I have also marked by little anchors the places where the Fishery 
Board have built small piers for the accommodation of the fishing craft. 

Any thing else ? — Nothing else, unless it is branch roads from those stations, 
which are also expressed by the red line. There were other roads entirely at the 
expense of the counties, which I have not marked, but which I superintended for 
the counties : those counties obtained loans for the purpose of completing them, 
either from the Postmasters General or the Commissioners for the Issue of Money ; 
those I can mark out, if desired. The district with which I am particularly con- 
nected is the province of Connaught. 

Are any of those roads, at the public expense, quite finished ? — They are all in 
progress ; some of them may be travelled upon, but not yet finished. 

With what materials are they generally made?— -We have in Ireland very fine 
materials ; lime stone is common in the interior country ; but the materials on the 
west coast are chiefly granite and mica slate. We made our common mountain 
roads with gravel only ; but in the plains, where we have a prospect of much traffic, 
we pave them all with broken stone. 

How many fishing stations are there where piers are made ? — I think thirty-six. 

What has been done in those places where anchors are marked ? — We have 
built little piers for small craft, none of which were to exceed five hundred pounds 
in expense, and several of them have been done for three; half was defrayed by 
the charitable committees, and the other half by the Fishery Board. In the year 
1822, the subscription committees in London and in Ireland placed a certain sum 
at the disposal of the Commissioners of Fishery, to prosecute that business ; to those 
sums the Commissioners of Fisheries applied one half of the estimate, it being the 
principle with them that they only apply one half on the other half being provided, 
and there were two or three instances where individuals provided the other half; 
those I have not brought into this map. 

Has nothing been done to improve the ports on a larger scale ? — I have done 
nothing on a larger scale on the west coast of Ireland, but I have done a good deal 
on the east coast. Those anchors all refer to small fishing quays and harbours ; 
some of those are places where vessels of two hundred tons burthen can come and 
take in their loading. 

Have you had an opportunity of observing much benefit to the population from 
the establishment of those fishing quays? — I am sorry I did not bring a letter 
which I have just had from one of my assistants, pointing out the advantage of 
one of those quays, and the works connected with it, in the western part of the 
county. He says, “ I am sure you will be much gratified to learn, that this morn- 
“ i»g a brig of two hundred tons burthen came to the quay to take in a cargo of 

“ marble, 
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“ marble and so sensible were the inhabitants of the benefit they derived, and are A. Nimmo, Esq. 

“ likelv to derive from this quay, that in the evening all the houses in the village ' - - — — ' 

“ were illuminated.” And to show how Clifden, the name of the village, is getting 
on one shopkeeper in the town is going in this vessel with five hundred pounds in 
his pocket to Liverpool, to import country goods direct from that place : to my 
knowledge, this man was not worth fifty pounds two years ago. _ This is in a very 
wild district west of Galway. There have been upwards of fifty houses built in 
the village within these two years. 

Those lines express roads that are already commenced r— Yes. 

Are there any other roads in contemplation besides those on which you are now 
working?— There are several which the counties or individuals have applied for, 
but we have not got any promise of assistance from the government, therefore 
I did not think it necessary to insert them. In the county of Leitrim there is a 
road through the whole extent of the county, and at the request of the grand jury 
I have agreed to act as an overseer as we call it, to have the thing properly laid 
out by my people, and looked after in the execution ; but that has nothing to do 
with the government funds, for those persons are in that case paid out of the funds 

of the county. , , ... ... . . . , 

Have you made a report to government on the roads which you think might be 
conducive to the commercial prosperity of Ireland?— Not particularly with that 
view • but I have made a general report on the works in the country, one or which 
was published by Parliament last year, and another is in the Irish office now, and 
I believe has been called for in the House of Lords. 

Have you made a report on any road which you think it might be advantageous 
to make, which has not been applied for by the county ?— I do not think I have 
taken upon myself to recommend a new road, unless there was a previous applica- 
tion requiring a report upon it. . , . . , - 

Are there still in different parts of Ireland ports capable of admitting vessels of 
considerable burden to which there are no roads communicating with the most pro- 
ductive parts of Ireland ?— There are several, but, in general, we are making roads 
to most of them ; for instance, in the western parts of Mayo and Galway, where 
are the finest harbours of all Ireland, there are several which are utterly inaccessible, 

even on horseback. . _ 1 j ■> 

What means have you of knowing they are the finest harbours of all Ireland . 

I have been in them, and examined them very carefully ; I have examined their 
soundings for instance. The maps of that district are not very correct ; but Beau- 
fort has laid down his map from Mackenzie’s survey. There is the harbour of 
Casheen, between the islands of Lettermulhn and Garonna. The sounds between 
all these isles and the main ebb dry, but at high water they are navigable by boats. 

I have been doing something to improve some of the passages to them, but I have 

not got at present to that harbour of Casheen. 

On whose property is that ?— The one side of it belongs to Mr. Lynch, and the 
other to Mr. French of Tyrone ; though they have extensive properties, they are not 
men of much spare money. . f 

Would it not be advantageous to make a general survey of those ports, of the com- 
munications leading from them to the productive parts of the country, and to make 
a report upon them to the government, so that the roads might be made on a general 
and systematic plan, with a view to the improvement of the commercial communica- 
tions of the country ? — I have been employed by the Board of Fisheries to make 
a survey of all the coasts of Ireland, with a view to this very object, of improving the 
communication between the various fishing stations and the* populous parts of the 
interior, and likewise to discover where the most productive fishing grounds were ; 
and a great deal of that report has been printed by the order of the House of Com- 
mons last session: and I am drawing up at present, as fast as I can get on, an 
account of all we have done on the west coast lately, and what is still requisite to be 
done. A part of my evidence on the survey and valuation of Ireland refers to this 

object, and to the surveying of those harbours. 

From the survey you have actually made of the different harbours on the coast 
of Ireland, which are those which appear to you to be most important to the interests 
of the public either as commercial stations or as fishing stations, and which at pre- 
sent require roads of approach to render them serviceable to the country i l would 
distinguish between those harbours which are fit for commercial or marine purposes, 
and those for fisheries ; which last are very numerous. Ot the first I can now pro- 
ceed to give some account, and of the latter I will beg leave to make a written state- 
b o merit 
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ment hereafter. The most important harbours of that kind which require improve- 
ments in the communication to them, are upon the western coast; for what harbours 
we have on the eastern coast are already occupied by considerable towns, to which 
there are very good roads ; but beginning at Lough Swilly, we would require com- 
munication by a good carriage road from the interior to Sheephaven, to Crint and 
Rutland in Donegal, and to" Killy begs ; there do exist some kind of roads to all 
those places, but they are very bad. The next part of the coast is in the western 
part of the county of Mayo. Broad Haven is at present inaccessible by any road ; 
that is a harbour fit for men of war. We have improved the road to the northern 
side of Black Sod Bay, but we would require a road along the eastern shores of 
Black Sod Bay, to unite with the road now forming into the island of Acliijl. There 
is something doing to that effect, but we have not funds. The next station is the 
coast of Connamara. We are improving the road to Killery harbour, between the 
counties of Mayo and Galway, and to two or three of the principal harbours in the 
western part of Connamara, but we have not funds to extend to some of the southern 
harbours of Connamara, especially Casheen Bay and Costello Bay, which are the best 
maritime stations on that coast. We require a better road on both coasts of the 
river Kenmare in the county of Kerry, and also Dunmannus bay. All the other 
harbours of Ireland are already sufficiently accessible by^ good roads. A road is 
now in progress by the government to Crook Haven. I he fishing stations would 
only require 0 some very short branch roads, but they are so numerous they would 
requite a separate report. 

[The witness was requested to prepare and deliver in the same .] 

Are those parts of Ireland, in which there is no bog, easily accessible from the 
sea, by internal navigation ? — I presume the question refers to the eastern coast, and 
the lime stone country. Our greatest defect in harbours in Ireland is on the eastern 
coast, opposite to England ; it is generally a fertile country, but exceedingly defec- 
tive in harbours; I am at present engaged in making one at the border, between 
Wicklow and Wexford, and there are various others in contemplation on that coast. 
On the western and southern coasts of- Ireland, your Lordships will perceive that our 
best harbours exist naturally ; to the interior country we have the inland navigations 
of the several canals, and the Shannon, and the Barrow. The greatest part of the 
other coasts of Ireland are perpendicular cliffs ; there is not much cliff on the eastern 
coast of Ireland, the shores there are mostly shallow. 

Is there any internal communication by water with those parts of the country in 
which there is no natural fuel r— On the eastern coast of Ireland we have little or no 
bog; and our principal dependence is on the coal mines of England and Scotland ; 
and hence the construction of harbours on that coast is extremely desirable. The 
bogs of Ireland are on the west coast, and through the interior; and we have coal 
at the head of the Shannon, which is now in progress of being worked ; and we are 
opening roads to assist the proprietors in that operation. I refer to Lough Allen, at 
the head of the Shannon, and the Arigna River ; that is the coal of the best quality 
in Ireland, and the most extensive supply. 

Is there good communication by water from that part of the country where that 
good coal is found, to the interior? — The Shannon has been made navigable into 
Lough Allen; but it is remarkable, that upon the western coast of the broad parts 
of the Shannon, we have not a single landing-place. This complaint was made to 
me last season, and upon examination I found it was a most desirable thing to 
make provision for landing-places on both sides of the river. W e have no quays 
or roads to the water at any part of the Shannon, except at the bridges ; now it is 
a flooding river, and Spreads a great way over the marshes on each side, and in 
consequence of that the navigation is of comparatively little use to the country. 
I should suppose four or five thousand pounds will accomplish all that is wanted in 
the making landing-places. There was one gentleman in the county of Galway 
1 found, although living in the middle of the bogs, was getting coal from the mines 
on the bank of Lough Allen, which he got by water down the Shannon, had it 
landed at the bridge of Lanesborough, from whence the road to Roscommon is 
nearly impassable at present, in consequence of the traffic upon it, and then he got 
it across to his place, in the county of Galway. I found also that Mr. Strickland, 
Lord Dillon’s agent at Lough Glin, was, by means of bad roads, getting coals 
from Lough Allen, and. found it cheaper than supplying by turf, though his house 
is in the very middle of bogs. I mention this to show that the coal, in the centre 
of Ireland, would probably have a very extensive consumption, even in the quarters 
where there are bogs, if the communications were improved. The roads across 
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the county of Leitrim, and into Cavan and Monaghan, are very bad; but as that 
part of the manufacturing country of Ireland is very much in want of fuel, the coal 
is carried from the neighbourhood of Lough Allen, by means of bad roads, as far 
as Clones, in the county of Monaghan. In making roads in Ireland, we have a 
great facility from the grand jury presentment system, but we have no presentment 
to make any quays ; if we had a quay I should not despair of getting a road very 
soon. _ . 

Have any improvements occurred to you in the internal communications of Ire- 
land by water carriage r— A great many have occurred to me, and I have reported 
on some. The further improvement of the Shannon navigation l should conceive a 
great national object : the shallows ought to be embanked, both on the river and 
on its branches ; and I think that by embanking the river we should have such an 
additional depth of water in Hood-time, not only in the Shannon, but in the channel 
of most of its branch rivers, that steam navigation might be vastly extended. 
Nothing has been done, excepting on the main line of the Shannon, in the way 
of lockage, and it would be necessary, even there, to take down and widen the 
locks to admit steam boats, because the broad part of the Shannon does not admit 
of navigating the canal boats with safety or certainty. A canal boat is not fit to 
beat against the wind, she can only sail with a fair wind, and if there is any sea 
she must lay by till there is fine weather; so that there is sometimes three 
months delay on the Shannon. I have been lately turning my attention to the 
navigation of the steam vessels from Dublin ; and I found that I could transport 
•mod's from Dublin to Limerick, round the coast, more than four times the dis- 
tance, at one third part of the expense of freight that I could carry them through 
the internal navigation. That, for example, the city of Dublin Steam \ essel, which 
now runs from Dublin to Liverpool, might be employed to run from Dublin to 
Limerick, and would transport her cargo of 3 0U tons of goods to Limerick in forty- 
eight hours, and at one-third of the expense that it would cost to carry it through 
the inland navigation of the Grand Canal and the river Shannon, and the time of the 
interior voyage would be altogether indefinite — it might be three months ; so that it 
would be shorter to go round by steam than to go through by trackage ; and it is the 
opinion of many of my professional brethren, that we should turn our attention to the 
improvement of our inland rivers with a view not to trackage, but to steaming upon 
them ; if our rivers were as broad as the rivers of Holland, which are embanked, 
we could steam upon them all without endangering the washing down the banks. 
I conceive the Shannon navigation is just the thing we should wish for to make 
an experiment of the kind, and a great deal of valuable property would be ob- 
tained by embanking, and the facility of communication by the steam vessels 
increased. . 

Is there sufficient depth of water to traverse the loughs of the Shannon r — 1 es, 
they are very deep, except at the shelves. 

If vou established the steam navigation on the Shannon, you would require 
lateral roads to the Shannon?— We are in general very well provided with roads; 
in tact we might perhaps spare one-third or half of the roads we have in Ireland. 
With a little more care in arranging the main lines of roads, we might leave out half 
the others. One object 1 have been attending to in the province of Connaught, is 
to run main lines through the towns to the principal markets and sea ports, and 
thereby supersede a multitude of crooked cross and branch roads, which form the 
principal communication at present ; we have one main object in view, to commu- 
nicate- between the extremity of the Royal Canal and the sea ports of Sligo, Ballma, 
or Killala Westward, and the harbours of Connamara and Galway ; another to 
communicate from the extremity of the Grand Canal, on the lines which are now 
traversed by the mail coaches, to the towns of Castlebar and West Port, Galway 
and Gait; those are the present lines of great communication. 

Is the Grand Canal now navigable by steam boats? — No. 

Could it be made so?— Not to any good purpose, I fear. The breadth of the 
Grand Canal would be of great advantage for steam boats ; but the banks of it are, 
in many instances, too soft. I do not expect that, unless our canals are very large, 
like ship canals, or like the canal from Brussels to Vilvorde, that we can ever na- 
vigate them with steam boats; it is only a few miles out of Dublin that the great 
canal is so broad ; it narrows afterwards, and all the locks would require to be 



altered. 



Do you think the improvements you have suggested in the navigation of riveia, 
and the improvement of ports, and the formation of roads, could advantageously be 
1 1 Y A made 



A. Nimmo, Esq. 



9 June, 
l3l0. 
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A Nimmo, Esq. made the objects of individual speculation? — It is very difficult to obtain the co- 

cj J operation of individuals in Ireland, from our well known want of capital; but I 

9 June, have obtained, in two or three parts of the kingdom, individual speculation to for- 

l8Q 4 " ward this object ; for instance, the harbour of Kellough, an expense of 14,000/. 

is entirely done by private funds : the harbour of Bangor is going on in that way ; 
there has been 4,000/. expended entirely out of private funds. 

Is that with a view to the packet station ? — It was begun from that idea ; but it 
is now done with a view to the protection of the private property, in consequence 
of the improvement of Donaghadee. The stoppage of the work arises from a dif- 
ference in the family of Lord Bangor, who is a lunatic. In most cases where we 
have tried to do any thing by aid of the fishery funds, there have been considerable 
difficulties in raising any sum of money to forward that object, even where the half 
has been given by the fisheries ; and in two or three other cases I have instigated 
the parties to come forward and obtain local funds, through the medium of Parlia- 
ment, for their improvement ; for instance, I suggested to the people of Cork, and 
those of Waterford, and those of Limerick, the local Acts by which their works are 
now carried on ; and we have in the town of Ballina a set of spirited merchants, 
who are coming next year to Parliament to get a local Act to improve their harbour: 
perhaps most of what has been done of that kind has been through my suggestions; 
but I found it often very difficult. The town of Galway, which is always crying 
out for improving their harbour, has never yet had the spirit to do any thing by its 
own means. As to doing any thing by private expense in the way of canals in 
Ireland, I think it is altogether out of the question, from the bad success of the 
capital employed in the former canals, which have been chiefly made by loan, and 
hitherto have returned nothing to the original stockholder ; and frorn the general 
want of capital in the country ; nevertheless, I think if there was a fair prospect of 
getting remuneration, we might raise private capital to do a great many things ot 
the kind in Ireland. 1 suggested the other day a railway from the Wicklow moun- 
tains, which have an abundant supply of turf, into the city of Dublin, to supply 
the city with turf and granite, and we got with great ease a subscription to the 
whole extent; and if it were not too late, we should apply this year lor an Act of 
Parliament for carrying it into effect. 

To what extent was that subscription ? — 30,000/. 

Do you think capital would be most advantageously employed in Ireland at pre- 
sent, in the purchase of land, the working of mines, the establishment of manufac- 
tures, or in the making of those national improvements to which you have lately 
alluded? — The improvements I have mentioned are very much connected with the 
working of mines ; for instance, the roads near Lough Allen are with a view to the 
extension of the coal mines of that country. The railway into the Wicklow moun- 
tains is with a view to the extraction of turf and granite, which is a kind of mining, 
and the company propose to become miners also themselves, that is, to become turf 
manufacturers and granite quarriers. I should conceive that at the present moment, 
from the prospect Ireland has of becoming soon a manufacturing country, from the 
necessity she is under of finding employment for her people, the purchase of land 
at the present low rate would be a very profitable speculation, and an advisable 
mode of investing capital; but the mines of Ireland arc in general not much known, 
and the attempts that have been made hitherto for working them have not been very 
successful, except in a few instances ; and I do not know what prospects a general 
company for working mines can hold out ; and as to manufactures generally, it must 
depend on the particular description of manufacture, and the advantage we have 
for carrying it on. 

Do not you think the ill success which has attended private speculations in Ire- 
land has been owing, in many instances, to the money having been improperly dis- 
posed of, or in other words jobbed? — I consider that the great speculation^ in Ire- 
land, as to canals, have not been much more expensive than the general run of 
similar things in England ; and that the greatest mischief has arisen from the want 
of capital, inducing the proprietors to borrow extensively on the credit of the spe- 
culation, and at high rates of interest. I have had occasion to give a complete 
account of all the canals of Ireland, and of their results; and, in a national point 
of view, I conceive they have done wonders ; they have converted the interior of 
Ireland from a pasturage country to a tillage country ; they, and the roads, and 
other measures connected with them, have increased the export of provisions in 
Ireland to an amount as great annually as the whole of the canals have cost, with 
public money, private money, loans, jobbing, and altogether. 

Where 
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Where have you given that account?— That account was given by me to Mr. A. Nimmo, E tq 

Charles Grant; but an abridged account of it is to be found in the article, “ Inland v 

Navigation,” in the Edinburgh Cyclopaedia. ^ 9 i8 “"*’ 

Ai e you acquainted with the navigation of the river Boyne ? — A little ; not 
perhaps so much as others in the kingdom. 

Do you know whether that speculation succeeded, or to what amount?— I con- 
ceive the river Boyne navigation has vastly increased the property in the neighbour- 
hood, by facilitating the exportation of corn from Drogheda; but how far it may 
have answered to the capitalists originally concerned, I do not know. All the 
canals in Great Britain are about two thousand miles ; we have also about two 
thousand miles of river navigation, improved by locks : we have more inland navi- 
gation in Britain than in all the rest of the world put together. 1 lie whole expen- 
diture upon all those canals and rivers improved has amounted to little more than 
thirty millions. All the expenditure upon our canals in Ireland, public and private, 
and jobs, and altogether, has amounted to about four millions and a half. Now the 
income of the canals in England, if put altogether, would not make two per cent ; 
and the income of the canals in Ireland to the proprietors, taking stock holders and 
loan holders both, amounts fully to that. The fact is, they all begin with too little 
capital; then, instead of extending their capital, they borrow money, and pay the 
income of the canal to the loan owners. The grand canal of Ireland has paid, very 
steadily, for. a long time, nearly six per cent on all its capital; and latterly, four 
per cent on all their loans, which are three or four times their stock. The Irish 
canals were originally taken up, not with a view of facilitating the exports of manu- 
factures, like many of the canals of England, or the exporting the product ot inland 
mines ; for the single case of that kind, which was the canal into the Dungannon 
collieries, did not succeed ; but with the sole object ot employing the poor, increas- 
ing tillage, and easing the inland carriage; therefore they had to create a trade for 
themselves, where none existed before, and the result has been very great. I may 
mention the single case of the county of Roscommon, where a great change has 
taken place before my eyes; for when I went into the county of Roscommon, about 
seven years ago, a great part of the south of that county was entirely a pastural 
country. Since the execution of the Royal Canal from Mulligan to the Shannon, 
the county of Roscommon has become a corn county ; and the corn trade in the 
town of Roscommon has been entirely created since that time, and is now very 
extensive. 

Do you conceive that the steam navigation may be usefully applied to any of the 
other rivers in Ireland, except the Shannon? — I think Lough Erne is a very excel- 
lent station for steam navigation ; there is a steam boat on Lough Neagh ; and the 
Suir and Barrow also will admit of steam navigation. 

Will a steam boat be able to pass from Lough Erne, through the Erne River, to 
Ballyshannon ? — No, the river is a series of cascades and rapids ; the harbour of 
Ballyshannon is not an advantageous site. I have looked at Lough Erne with a good 
deal of pains, and my opinion is, that they should go from Lough Erne by Loch 
Melvin and Manor Hamilton to Sligo, and there communicate with the head of the 
Shannon. 

You have no communication now from Lough Erne to Sligo by water, have you? 

— No, but I am improving the land communications ; and the road near Lough 
Allen, along the western side of the coalery hills, is laid out to be a rail road ; 
that goes to Lough Gill, which is navigable to Sligo. 

Do any canals ever answer which have not some great traffic in view, such as coals 
or manufactures? — We look upon canals as not likely to answer, unless there is a 
probability of a great transport of fuel and manure. In. Ireland we transport turf on 
our canals to a very great extent. There have been very excellent reports given, as 
to the extension of the inland navigation of Ireland, by Mr. Killaly, which have 
been printed by order of the House of Commons. 

Is the Barrow navigable by steam boats? — It admits of navigation as far as the 
tideway ; and by widening the locks, embankments, and weirs, the navigation might 
be continued by steam boats as far as Atby, where it meets the Grand Canal ; and 
the same system might prolong the navigation as far as Monastereven, or beyond. 

Would the expense of that improvement be considerable? — It does not strike me 
that the expense of heightening the water and widening the locks would be consi- 
derable ; perhaps it might cost three thousand pounds for every lock, of which there 
are fifteen or sixteen. 

Would it be, in your opinion, a profitable undertaking? — It we had the means of 
raising this money by assessment, as has been done in some countries abroad, for 
200 . Z instance, 
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A. Nimmo, Esq. instance, by the Dutch, we should have no difficulty in extending the inland naviga- 

v tion of Ireland to an amazing degree ; or if the grand juries could do it : but to raise 

9 June, capital in any other way seems out of the question. If it could be raised as the 

j8 ' 4- Commissioners of Sewers or the Commissioners of Fens in England raise money, by 

assessment on the landed interest, according to the benefit received, it might be 
done; but if the expense was to be defrayed by tolls on the navigation, so as to 
admit of its being done by private companies, I consider that the land carriage would 
interfere too much with the navigation, and prevent its ever becoming profitable ; 
indeed, it appears to me generally, that in a poor country the making of canals by 
private companies can never be a politic speculation, because in cases where it has 
been attempted it has nearly prevented the thing being done at all. I think it would 
be very desirable that we should have some means of the same kind, that is, by 
assessment on the persons benefited, to defray the expense entirely, or to assist 
government in defraying the expenses of the improvement of harbours. 

Is it your opinion that it would be expedient to hold out the same encouragement 
as was held out for the improvement of harbours in Scotland ? — I think it would. 
It ought to be observed, that all the harbours, even of England, were originally con- 
structed either at the public expense, or by means of aids from the government; 
although at the present day, in consequence of the increase of wealth and capital in 
England, most speculations of that kind have been out of private funds, and laying 
on rates : for instance, Henry the Eighth laid out an immense sum to improve the 
harbour of Dover ; he built also a great many of the piers on the south coast of Eng- 
land ; and in James the First’s reign there was a sum of four hundred thousand 
pounds raised by lottery for the improvement of the harbours on the coast. 

Of particular harbours? — No ; harbours generally. I never was able to find the 
disposal of it, but I can show, on the Journals of Parliament, the raising of the 
money with that object ; but previous to that period of Henry the Eighth many 
were done at the public expense. In Ireland we have obtained from the govern- 
ment a grant of five thousand pounds, in aid of a subscription of five thousand 
pounds, for a harbour on the coast of Wexford, of which I formerly spoke, near 
Gorey ; the work has been going on for two years by private subscription ; the Act 
for carrying it into effect is now in progress through your Lordships’ house. There 
are other applications before the government for aids of the same kind for harbours, 
where a contribution of one halt is provided by the parties ; but there has been 
nothing decisive done on any of those applications yet. 

You stated, on a former day, that you have resided in Ireland since the year 
1812 ? — Yes. 

Have you been entirely resident there ever since that period ? — With very little 
interruption ; I have had occasion to come repeatedly over to London on business, 
and made a short tour on the Continent. 

Have you lived much in England ? — Not very much. 

About what time ? — Except in passing through it, and occasionally residing a 
few weeks, I may say I never have resided in England. 

You have not, probably, any property in England ? — None. 

Are you acquainted with the operation of the poor laws in England? — I have 
made it my business, especially since I began to be of opinion that something of the 
kind was desirable in Ireland, to obtain all the information that I could as to the 
effect of the poor laws of England, both by reading upon the subject, and there 
are plenty of books upon it, and by oral communication with persons acquainted 
with the subject. 

Those are the only sources you have resorted to ?— -Just so. 

You have not resided in England, nor had any knowledge of their operation 
personally ?• — No. 

You not having any knowledge personally yourself, cannot state whether you ever 
knew or heard of a pauper in England grateful for any relief that was afforded him ? 
— I have no reason to believe that a pauper, on account of the relief which has been 
given him in England, ever showed any gratitude, nor did I ever expect him to 
show it. 

Do you not conceive that the pauper receives it as a right, as much as a landlord 
does his rent?' — I have no doubt that he may. 

You recommended strongly the application of the statute of Elizabeth to be put 
in force in Ireland, particularly as to employment ? — I did. 

Do you mean by that to refer to that part of the Act of Elizabeth which says that 
each parish should buy a quantity of raw material, and that it should be given to the 
poor to work up ? — I do not think that I am qualified to enter into a detail of the 

measures 
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ensures which it would be desirable to adopt in Ireland ; I must leave that to the 
wisdom of Parliament, with the experience of England and other countries before 
them ■ but what I contend for is the general principle, that the attention of the 
Dublic and especially of the proprietors of laud, should be turned by some statute 
to the necessity of finding employment for the poor, and preventing them from 
being, as at present, an unprofitable burthen to the community. I only, therefore, 
havtf suggested the principle, and nothing of the details. 

Are the Committee to understand that you merely started the idea of the poor 
laws of Ireland upon the general principle, without having had any knowledge of their 
operation in England, whether beneficial or otherwise, that being the only country 
where they are established ? — I am not willing to admit that I have no knowledge 
of their operation in England, for I think I can give proof, from the returns which 
have been obtained by Parliament, and the inquiries of intelligent men, of several 
circumstances respecting the operation of the poor laws in England, not commonly 
known even to Englishmen themselves, whose attention has generally been directed 
to particular details of abuses, which I conceive to be unavoidable in all human 
institutions, or to the circumstances of particular individuals whom misfortune has 
driven to have recourse to the provision made by law for the poor. lor example, 

I have here two or three tables which 1 have calculated from the returns made to 
Parliament, and I think I can draw conclusions from them which are not commonly 
imagined. I have here a table of the progress of the population of England, from 
thenme of the Revolution to the present day,' and also of the number of persons 
relieved under the poor laws : the first live numbers, to 1801, are conjectural returns 
bv Clarkson, who has written upon the subject, but they appeared to have followed 
very nearly the same ratios which we discover from the subsequent ones, that are 
entirely founded upon parliamentary documents. In 1801 we had a census ot the 
population of the nation ; and in 1803 we had an accurate return of the number 
of persons relieved in workhouses, relieved out of workhouses, and the children ot 
those persons, and the number relieved occasionally. The subsequent returns to 
Parliament have forgotten to insert the number of children, and therefore, in my 
calculations, I have added a proportional number to the other returns tor those 
children ■ and l make the number of paupers relieved at present jo be 400,000 
more than the parliamentary returns show ; nevertheless, on comparing those num- 
bers with the population of the kingdom, as inserted from the successive censuses ot 
1801 1811 and 1821, I perceive that the rates which the whole population bear 
to the paupers have not increased at this day beyond what they were m the year 
1784 or 1688 ; that is to say, that the population is only about nine and a halt 
times the number of panpere, with a variation, which increases the number ot 
paupers in war and diminishes it in peace; and this according to a regular scale. 
Therefore I am disposed to deny the fact of an increase of pauperism in England ; 
and I am inclined to think that, in a case which so immediately comes home to the 
pockets of so numerous a body in the state, we are likely to have as fair an admi- 
nistration of the funds as in any other department of political economy , but cer- 
tainly an infinitely more safe administration of the. funds than where every thipg is 
given 'away to the importunate beggar, or to the miserable cottier upon the estate, 
whose labour can be turned to no useful purpose. Now this is a table which 
I would wish, with your Lordships permission, to be taken as a part of my evidence , 
because it calls the attention of the public to a subject not sufficiently attended to, 
the number of the people relieved. When we refer to the money, or any other 
term in which the relief can be estimated, we are liable to be involved in a question 
of the fall of the value of money, or the rise of prices. But I have another return 
in which I show the successive state of the population, of the paupers, and the 
price of the quarter of wheat ; the relief given in.quarters of wheat, the gallons of 
wheat contributed by the head of the population, and the quarters of wheat given 
to each pauper: the general result of that may be taken to be this that the "inn^ir 
of quarters of wheat given to each pauper in the year has increased since Elizabeth 
toe or Charles's time, one half; hut this I explain, by stating, that wheat ..now a 
cheaper commodity than it was then; and that the habtts of the whole nation, as 
far as the consumption of wheat is concerned, are considerably improved , but the 
wants of the poor in other particulars, besides food or bread, have required com- 
mocfities which have risen more in price. I have another return, which exlnb,., |e 
money expended on the poor, as compared with the revenue ot the ^ 5 do “- 
the rental of the kingdom, and with the national income, as valued by tees remark 
able political economists. I find that the proportion of the revenM to ffid who e 
rate was trebled within the last century, but that the proportion of rental to the 
200. 1 



A. Nimmn, Esq. 
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A. Nitnrno, Esq. poor’s rate has not altered, being about from seven to eight times the poor's rate; 

‘ but I have also the estimate of the national income, as given by Gregory King in 

9 June, the tj me of King William, as given by Colquhoun in 1803, and by Lowe in 1822; 

,8 ' 2+ ‘ and, although the national income has increased in the meantime sevenfold, the 

proportion "0 the poor rate has kept precisely the same; it was fifty and a half 
times the poor rate in Gregory King’s time, it was lifty-four and a half times the 
poor rate in 1803, and it is fifty times the poor rate now ; so that, with the increas- 
ing sums expended on the poor, there arc precisely, increasing sums everywhere 
else ; so that, I conceive, pauperism has not increased faster than any other 
expenses of the public. 

Have you ever ascertaincil at what time the custom of paying a part of the 
wages of labour out of the poor rate commenced? — That has been carried on, in 
many instances, to a very great degree, especially in the agricultural counties of the 
south of England ; and enables us to account for the great sum paid in poor’s rate 
in the southern agricultural counties, compared with those paid in the northern 
counties of England, and the manufacturing counties ; and I suspect that the prac- 
tice is, at least, more than thirty years old, because I find that the estimates in the 
county of Berks, taken before the last war, arc very nearly as high as they are now ; 
indeed they are higher; for the return of Davies, who writes upon the state of 
the poor, was, at that time, that one-fourth of the population was supported out of 
the poor’s rate, and now the returns from Berkshire do not give more than twenty- 
one per cent ; in other parts of the kingdom they arc less. I conceive, that the 
result of the whole thing shows a tolerably uniform administration, though varying 
in particular spots. 

Do you apprehend that the custom of paying wages out of the poor’s rates is 
very ancient? — I think it is very likely to be so in the agricultural counties in the 
south ; in the north it is not introduced yet. When I say ancient, it is perhaps 
older than the middle of the last century. 

Do you suppose that the money paid out of the poor rates in part of the wages 
of labour, now, bears no larger proportion to the total sum raised under the name 
of poor’s rate than it did thirty years ago ? — The practice has certainly existed in 
the south of England, to resist the increase of the fair wages of labour ; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find that the ordinary wages of a day-labourer in the west of England 
are at this moment, and were during the war, actually less than we can get a 
labourer for in the eastern part of Ireland. During the last war, the wages of 
labour in Scotland were trebled, as I can show by the evidence before the agri- 
cultural committee of the House of Commons. A practice has been also intro- 
duced of paying the poor without employing them; and that brings its own cor- 
rection, for the great increase of assessment has enforced the attention of the 
agricultural interest to the general employment; and that I conceive to be the 
mode of reaction of the whole poor law system. 

The witness delivered in the papers referred to by him, which were read as 
follows : 



“ TABLE of the comparative Numbers of Persons relieved by Poor Rate. 
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Relieved 

nWorkhousei. 


1 Out of 

I Workhouses, 

of Children. 


Children of 
Ditto. 


Relieved 
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11,265,735 
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1821 




- 


- 


- 


- 


h. 977,663 




I 93 \ 






. 




" 


1,275,974 


12,300,000 




l 9-6 



In the above table, the first five numbers are taken from Clarkson’s estimate, and 
may therelore be considered as, in some degree, conjectural. The numbers after 
1801 are taken from parliamentary returns. Observing the return of 1803 only 
gives the number ol children relieved out of the workhouse, I have therefore added 
a proportionable number for other years, to the return of persons relieved ; and the 

result 
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result shows that the number of paupers, compared with the population, is pretty A. Ninwio, Esq. 

steady ; viz. nearly a ninth of the whole, while at the end of the war it was one ^ 

eighth/ 'I bis table also shows, that, though the proportion of paupers to the whole 9 -h ,n< > 
population is liable to variation, no very material alteration can have taken place 1 24 ‘ 
for a century and a half, as we are now at the same ratio as in 1688, and in 1792. 
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of the 
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Money 
expended on 
the Poor. 
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Proportion of 
Revenue to 
Poor Rate. 
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Rental. 
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of Rental to 
Poor Rate. 
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10 ll l 
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f 300,000,000 
f per Lowe 
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56,445,000 


11,977,663 


10 - 



f This is an average of the several Estimates collected by Sir T. Eden, I. 19G, &c. 
p. T. These numbers are from the Returns of the Property Tax. 'the Nominal or Assessid Rental 
in 1803 was £.24,000,000, or nearly six times the Poor Rate. 
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Did vou mean to recommend that part of the statute of Elizabeth which goes to 
the employment of the poor by means of each parish buying the raw material, and 
giving it to the poor to work up ? — I would not undertake to go further than the 
general principle of the Act of Elizabeth, which I would conceive would be greatly 
modified from our present circumstances; but something similar to that I conceive 
to be the thing we want. 

Do you mean by that, the general principle of employing the poor where it can 
be done, without any precise knowledge of how that employment is to be found, or 
how paid for? — I conceive we are now paying for supporting the poor; but we are 
not considering how to employ them. I anticipate no additional burden on the 
kingdom of Ireland from a general system ; but 1 anticipate a great addition of 
wealth; and when it comes to be a matter of detail, I will find no difficulty in find- 
ing employment for all the population of Ireland, provided I had that original 
capital, and that general attention, which a law similar to the law of Elizabeth would 
produce. 

Do you not conceive that the carrying of that law of Elizabeth into effect, by 
purchasing materials to be worked up, would have a most mischievous effect on other 
artizans, not having similar advantages, and deprive them of their fair profit? — That 
is a general question of political economy ; the artizans in Ireland make it a com- 
mon practice to support the persons who are unemployed by extracting high wages 
by means of combinations for those who are employed, of which I have a remark- 
able circumstance at this moment from the city of Limerick. One result of givin» 
a fair price for labour, and generally instructing the people in the habits of industry, 
would be to destroy the necessity for those combinations ; our artizans could then 
come cheaper into the market ; again, when you raise the habits of all the people, 
by making them produce something that will sell, you increase the general demand 
in the market ; for instance, the whole nation of Ireland want clothes, they want 
houses, they want a superior description of food, they want household furniture ; 
before you get all that done, to the degree to which it is in England, it will cost four 
hundred millions ; that would be a creation of four hundred millions of property, 
which is forty years work, I conceive. I therefore say that an additional market 
will be thus produced, which will preserve a fair rate of profit to all those artizans 
who have capital, without interfering with their present markets ; besides, 1 do not 
ask that the poor shall be employed to manufacture for sale, I would be satisfied if 
they were to manufacture for their own consumption, so as to keep them from idle 
habits. 

Are there not very numerous parishes in Ireland where no persons can be found 
fit to be intrusted with such deposit and management of the raw material; and 
where, if such deposits were made, peculation and plunder would be the result? — 
I am not inclined to think that the general character of the country population of 
Ireland is much worse than in any other country, and that when the administration 
of those funds is intrusted to some portion of the people, who are obliged to pay 
them, they will look very sharp after the due application. I do not expect that we 
at once can carry the statute of Elizabeth into effect, nor perhaps is it exactly what 
would be done ; but I conceive that a great many useful works, either public or 
private, may be undertaken in any parish or in every parish in Ireland, and admir 
nistered by the residents, even of the wildest district, with tolerable safety. 

Do you recollect part of your former evidence, wherein you stated that in a 
wild part of Kerry or Cork the public money to employ the poor was applied in 
the discharge of rents and arrears of rent?— I said I had no doubt but that might 
be the case, as I have uniformly found, when employed as an engineer under the 
government, that the greatest difficulty we had to contend with was to obtain the 
application of the money intended for the employment of the poor in the way that 
perhaps the government expected, that is to say, in giving the labourer the money 
into his own hand to employ it in any way he thought fit, because the power of the 
landlord is so excessive, that I conceive the peasant has no means of resisting that 
power ; therefore it can be applied to any purpose which the landlord may choose ; 
and with all the exertions I could make, I cannot but say, that frequently we have 
had, upon paying the persons employed in this way, the drivers alongside of them 
to receive the money from the one hand as fast as we put it into the other. The 
driver is the bailiff on the estate. The universal principle thoughout the kingdom 
by which roads are made under grand jury presentments is this, the labourer makes 
the road, and is allowed the value of it, as a set-off against his rent by the land- 
lprd ; (I must observe the landlord has a particular meaning in Ireland, not the 

1 o , . J 
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head landlord merely, but the immediate landlord) : the landlord receives the money A. Nin rno, Bsg , 
from the county treasurer. I conceive this abuse arises from the circumstance that " — ^ 

the money raised by an assessment. over the whole county may be applied ex- 
clusively in those places where interest, or as it is called jobbing on the grand jury, 1 2 +- 

permits it being disposed of. By localizing the jurisdiction, reducing it for ex- 
ample from the county to the barony, or to an individual parish, vve shall imme- 
diately interest those who pay the money in seeing that it is faithfully disposed of. 

We find the distant parishes of the county, or those which interlock with other 
counties, or where there are no resident gentry accustomed to attend grand juiies, are 
uniformly as highly assessed as any other; but the roads are neglected. I therefore 
do not anticipate, from the institution of the poor rate in Ireland, any additional 
degree of jobbing, but a much smaller degree than we now have, in the grand jury 



presentment system. 

Do you not think that the Irish poor, from their indolent and idle habits, would at 
once throw themselves in numbers on the parish allowance, and labour little, if at 
all ?— Really I am not inclined to think the Irish are an indolent people. I think 
that, as far as spirit is concerned, I would look with more confidence to the spirit 
of the Irish people in maintaining their independence, than perhaps I should look 
to the population of either England or Scotland ; and I am decidedly of opinion 
that they would not throw themselves upon the parishes if they were provided with 
employment. I have a far higher opinion of the spirit of independence of the people 
than perhaps many persons who are immediately connected with the country. 

Are you not aware that the Act of Elizabeth arose entirely in consequence of the 
suppression of convents by Henry the Eighth, and the quantity of poor thrown upon 
the country in consequence thereof?— I am not of opinion that was the entire cause 
of the enactment, for the legislation for the poor arose long before the suppression of 
convents ; and the same process was going on in Catholic countries at the same 
period, where the convents were not suppressed ; for instance, the regulations of 
Charles the Fifth in the Low Countries were previous to that time ; and in England 
it has been distinctly shown by Burns, and others, that the process of legislation 
for the suppression of vagrancy, and even the employment of the poor, began as far 
back as Richard the Second ; but the great cause which increased the poor was the 
fall in the value of money, and of course in the wages of labour, which arose from 
the discovery of America, and the introduction of an additional supply of silver; 
and we perceive that in England the same circumstance has been produced at the 
end of every successive war, by the increase of the quantity of our paper money, and 
of course a similar fall in the wages of labour ; and by looking at that table I have 
given in, there will appear a regular diminution of the proportional number of the 
poor in peace, and an increase of them during war, arising from the same causes ; 
and I conceive the suppression of the monasteries had very little to do with the poor. 
It is a common idea, but I think it has been very successtully refuted by many 



writers. 

Would workhouses or convents tend to relieve the distresses of the poor with- 
out the general infliction of the poor laws ? — 1 am not inclined to think that work- 
houses are the most profitable form in which the administration of the poor has 
been managed in England ; and the Maison de Force in Ghent, and the workhouses 
in Holland” which are far better managed than ours, have this disadvantage, that 
they do not provide for the early education of the youth in habits of industry ; they 
are rather modes of punishment than modes of education, which I think is the 
principal benefit of the law of Elizabeth. 

Do you on reflection think that the poor laws are among the main causes of the 
prosperity of England ?— Indeed, when I consider that Ireland under the same go- 
vernment, equally paternal, and for a long time a native government, under the 
same constitution in every respect, but the parochial law, exhibits the most miserable 
poor in Europe that I have ever seen ; whereas England exhibits the most nidus- 
trious anil the most comfortable ; I am mainly inclined to think that the wealth 
and prosperity of England have been materially promoted by that law. 

Are you aware that England and Scotland, where there is a power of applying 
the poor laws, are the only countries in Europe where the poor laws are in 
existence ?— There are poor laws in Holland, and in Switzerland; and all countries 
in Europe have some provision or other lor their poor ; but none where it is done 
under such a regular system, or seems to have been attended with such a good effect 
as in England. _. 

200. 24 You 
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A Nimmo, Esq. You mentioned Livonia as one; are you aware that the peasantry there are serfs 

^ — — ^ or slaves? — They are ; but they are in case of want obliged to be supported by the 

gJimf, landed proprietor. 

1824. The same as the s j aves j n t h e vVest Indies? — Yes; but there is a particular con- 

stitution in Livonia, which is well worth examination ; it is well described in the 
transactions of the Bavarian Academy. A few years ago, the serfs in the eastern 
parts of Europe were subjected to very great grievances in consequence of the power 
of the lord, and the ukase of the Emperor of Russia has placed the serfs of Livonia 
on a very peculiar footing ; and the same case has occurred in the northern parts of 
Germany. The serf in Livonia is bound only to give a certain number of days 
labour to his lord in cultivating the domain lands ; and in case of scarcity or want 
he is obliged to be supported by the proprietor ; that shows that the condition of 
the lower orders of mankind may be considerably ameliorated even under a despotic 
government. 

You were understood to say, that the habits and character of the peasantry 
would be known to the other orders by the establishment of the poor laws? — I am 
satisfied of that, because I perceive the people of England are most materially 
interested in knowing the character of the peasantry. 

Do not you conceive the higher orders know the character of the peasantry in 
their neighbourhood without plundering the industrious to support the idle? — 
1 would beg to say, that I conceive the proper operation of the poor law to be the 
very reverse of plundering the industrious to support the idle ; that I conceive to be 
the situation of a nation which supports all its paupers in a state of mendicancy, or 
which has an overgrown population unemployed ; and I conceive that the introduc- 
tion of the principle of the English poor law which compels the poor man to 
work, and the rich man to attend to him, is perhaps the very host form in which those 
two parties can meet to know each other’s characters. 

Are the poor laws carried into effect in Scotland, except in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts about Glasgow? — In all the manufacturing countries they are getting rapidly 
into operation. 

Is there not a great proportion of Scotland, having the power to impose the poor 
laws, which do not carry them into effect ? — And accordingly in that part of Scot- 
land we have a great many of the miseries which are to be found in Ireland ; all the 
Highlands are in that state. 

Have you never heard that the inhabitants of the districts where the poor laws 
have been introduced deeply lament their introduction into those districts ? — The 
people who pay lament, I dare say ; not those who receive. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw, 
Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Friday next, one o’clock. 
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Die Veneris, 11 ° Junii 1824 . 



LORD COLCHESTER in the Chair. 

WILLIAM HENRY WORTH NEWENHAM, Esquire, is called in, 
and examined as follows : 



IN what part of Ireland have you resided chiefly? — In the county of Cork. 

In what part of the county of Cork ?— In the barony of Kerricurrihy, in the 
parish of Carigaline. 

How long have you resided there ? — For the most part of the last nine or ten 
years as a constant resident; I have been on and off for the last fourteen 
years. 

What was the state of the country, as to tranquillity, before the present Insur- 
rection Act took place? — It has been more or less disturbed for the last four or live 
years. 

Do you recollect what was the state of it particularly at the time that the Insur- 
rection Act took place ? — The northern part of the county particularly was very 
considerably disturbed ; disturbances have occurred in the western parts of my 
barony, but not about iny own residence. 

What was the nature of those disturbances? — Burning houses, serving notices, 
and houghing cattle, and taking arms. 

When the Insurrection Act came into force was there any alteration mqde in the 
state of the county as to tranquillity? — Not till very lately in the northern part. 

What has been the general effect of carrying into execution the Insurrection Act 
in those parts?— It has been attended with great advantage. 

Does it appear to you that it lias stopped the outrages only, or altered the dis- 
position of the people to commit outrages? — It has stopped the outrages ; I do not 

think the disposition of the people much altered. 

Can you judge of the causes that created that disposition to outrage? — There are 
several causes : we have a very dense population, with I may say comparatively 
very little employment; the system of letting to middle-men I consider another 
cause, and the tithe also has been complained of as a cause. 

Do any other causes at this moment occur to you as exciting the people to 
outrage?— Unfortunately there has been a distribution of the Prophecy by Pasto- 
rini, and that I consider has had a very great effect upon them. 

Did it appear how that came into the country ?— I never could well ascertain, but 
it was handed from one to another. 

By what class of persons did it appear to you that it was distributed ?— It was 
generally read by the middling class of peasantry, such people as have been car- 
penters and smiths, and people of their line. 

Do you know who brought it into the country ?— No. 

Did it appear to you where the papers that were circulated had been printed ?— 
I read a copy of the book, which 1 borrowed ; but I did not see any of those 
papers that were distributed through the country for the peasantry, which I under- 
stood to be of a cheaper description. - . ' 

Do any other exciting causes occur to you at this moment, as having contributed 
to create the outrages ?— The heretofore high rent of land I consider as another 



Evidence on the 
Nature and Extent 
of the Disturbances 
in Ireland. 



n June, 
1 8U4. 



, In what way occasioned— by competition?- Decidedly; by competition; people 

are very much in the habit, in my part of the country, of overbidding orie another, 

for the purpose of getting possession of land. . , * 

Did it appear that the rent so paid was more in value than the produce qt. the 
land would authorize ?— Very frequently more than it fairly ought to pay. ' 

In what mode was the rent paid, in money or m labour, by the occupying tenant' 
. — .In both, much depended upon the description of tenant. 

A:« Have 
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Have the goodness to explain what you mean by the description of tenant ?— 
If he was a regular farmer, he was of course looked to to pay rent in money; if | le 
held from a middleman, he very frequently paid in labour, and perhaps in rent • 
some in rent, and some in labour. 1 

When he paid partly in labour, what was the rate at which his labour was esti- 
mated — what rate of wages ? — It varies very much in the country. The usual 
rate in my part of the country, paid by the gentry, is from eight-pence to ten-pence 
from the twenty-fifth of March to the twenty-ninth of September, and from six- 
pence to eight-pence from the twenty-ninth of September to the twenty-fifth of 
March ; that is given by the gentry of the country. The farmers are frequently in 
the habit of hiring what they call farm servants by the quarter; those farm servants 
they feed, and give them so much, probably I may say, in round numbers about 
five-pence a day. ’ 

Is that five-pence paid in money ? — In general it is set off. 

What is the general size of the farms in your neighbourhood ? — In general verv 
small. G j 

Whereabout, in point of extent ? — From ten to a hundred acres at the outside- 
the English acre is in use in my part of the country. 

What is the quantity of land the labouring poor occupy ?— Their, general habit is 
renting potatoe land, as much as they consider necessary for the support of their 
family ; that land is taken merely for the crop. 

At what rate may that portion of land, which the labouring tenants require be 
rented by them ? — There are two ways in which they take the land ; one way is bv 
taking it to work and manure themselves, in the other way they take it to be manured 
and worked by the fanner. 

Where the occupying tenant holds under middlemen and inferior landlords by 
sub-lease under several persons successively, have you known any instances where 
the occupying tenant has been distrained upon for rent of the same land more than 
once ?— I have ; each having a right to come on the land for his rent, the occuDvinp 
tenant is liable to be driven by all above him. t j & 

How many instances have you known of a tenant being driven for the rent of the 
been spoken^of ' ^ Cren 1 P ersons?—1 cannot undertake to say; but it has frequently 

Has this contributed at all to produce outrage ?— Very considerably indeed. 

Are there other causes of outrage which occur to you, which creute it, or dispose 
towards it?— I think, m general, the wretched state of the peasantry, where they 
are not near a resident gentleman, has made them of course very ready tools for any 
public incendiary to make use of. J y 

J"? ba l- m r? rd i cl ‘‘ appear “ J°° tbose outrages had been conducted: as the 
acts of individual violence, or by combination ?— -By combination. 

More frequently by combination than individual outrage ?— Certainly. 

Can you describe the nature of that combination — how it is organized ?— -Last 
year I filled the office of sheriff for the county, and in consequence of that had a 

RMfc of tha'nh rth h T l be name 0f Hickey ' Wh0 ' vas considered the Captain 
him that a nv .hh T n P“ t of he county ; he was convicted and executed. 1 told 

tation d,ht7k lif 8 1 TP I “ Sk h T’ T d ,e “*>*• answ ’ W without any expec ■ 
tattoo that his life would be spared ; that ids execution was certain. I asked him 

hafsor T S r TT’’ 1,6 - told . g et,in S rid of ‘ a *cs, tithe, and things of 
nofmTn 11 ,:,-! d hlm T P a " ,P“ r ? ued ' vould 0,ll y destroy lives and property, and 
nlovment P'°PO sed end; that it would render gentlemen less able to give em- 
I ,7^' ye ? : bu i for one kind gentleman there arc ten to the con- 
s',.. him Id n T T be ca , me , t0 attack Mr. Evans's house, who was so 

thoueh b S° Se - a -r br ° Ugl | t h T “P ; be said he did not attack his house, 

tnough he uas m possession afterwards of some of his arms. I said to him whv 

SLvsXdfive ™ • bl T d f bU f a ‘ the b ° y? his answer was < 1 did not do so’,- we 
and I fired the hi u ° S f^enever we set ^ re to a pi fl ce, to intimidate people'; 

tili4 to me L I.?. U8S ’ ‘ ■ n ° l “T ards ,he boy - 1 told bi 'o it would be gra- 
as a separation to h,s unfortunate country, to know who those 

Md 1 tmZFZ * nm .l n - hlS . P , arl ° f tbc C0Untry > a,,d wba ‘ ‘he plan was; he 
the persons ■ T L UP of ry lng k , kl ?. ou ' 3 except that I never will reveal the names of 
the priest of DanZ&ill "tT °! f tha Persons who had arms to Doctor O’Brien, 
-I 35 6d h* m whether there were not committees arranged 

ZT I asked hi r.?' tfT f0rm , ed aU tbrou g b tha "orthern. P a « of the 
unty. asked him whether he knew where those committees sat : he said the 

•first 
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first was at Mallow ; there were others at Butlevant, Doneraile, and other places. 
He told me, that all printed catechisms and orders came to them as they were 
printed, from Dublin ; the head committee was there, that is in Dublin ; that they 
were sent one to another. He said that assistance was to have, been given to them 
from France ; but this last sentence was not spoken very decidedly. I asked him, if 
there was any religious feelings in his proceedings ; his answer was, the lower fellows 
spoke of this ; but certainly that was not the idea amongst any of us— as a dying 
man I say so. This was said, I think, as. he believed at the time, but it was con- 
trary to what he before stated to Lord Doneraile. I asked him what the general 
plan of arrangement was ; he said, the committee-men are appointed ; a head com- 
mittee-man is ordered to move to the next parish or district, and the men composing 
the committee in the said parish are ordered by summons, with blank signature, to 
attend on a certain day, hour and place, under forfeiture of life ; and the next head 
committee-man does the same to the next district ; one committee-man knows the 
other; they have also signs. You will be quiet by-and-by in this county ; but the 
business will proceed eastwards : it will be slow. When destruction of property, and 
the system is established in each county, there will be a general rising. I said, will 
you tell me about the arms ? lie said, they have plenty of arms, but those they will 
not make use of, when pikes enough are made, there are great quantities made in 
several parts of the country. [Tliis is not in the conversation.] (One pike I saw 
myself, in the possession of Sir John Lambert, who commanded in the district.) I 
said, between Mallow and Mill-street? (I asked this, as I was informed six months 
before of pikes being made there); his answer was, I do not know that. Are there 
any made in Cork ? I do not know. Though you will not tell the names of those 
who have arms, will you tell me where they are ? I would if I could, as I would 
tell all but the names of the persons ; but I cannot, as they are removed every night. 
I hope my body will not be brought back here ? I know not, I must do with it as I 
am ordered. [I had received the Lord Lieutenant’s answer to an application of the 
grand jury, but thought it unnecessary to say so to Hickey.] From a suggestion of the 
gaoler, who spoke to me previous to my interview, that he was happy to die amongst 
his people, in his own country, — you know you are to be taken to near Doneraile ? I 
would rather die where t am going, as it may be a warning to other of my neighbours ; 
but I hope my body will remain there. How do you get gunpowder? It is got in Cork 
with the greatest ease, every shop supplies it. 'Will you tell me any shop by name ? 
I know the names of none, as I never was in Cork ’till brought here now ; I never 
could leave my employment as gardener ; but we got as much as we wished. Is it 
true, that you make your own powder sometimes ? Yes ; but it is middling. How 
are your committees arranged, and how do they proceed ? I never was but at one, 
while sitting, and that 'was so numerously attended, that they were afraid to say 
much. You are considered the General Rock of your part of the country ? I was 
not ; they say many things of me, that are not true. What made you Arrange 
the burning of Mr. Norcott’s house? I did not arrange it; I was ordered to join 
the party going to it ; I made an excuse that I had not any arms, when one man 
gave me the blunderbuss, and said, you have no excuse now ; had I been half an 
hour later, the party would have set the place on fire, and retired without me. You 
'perceive by what happened to your hand, (the bursting of the blunderbuss blew off 
three fingers), that the visitation of God was upon you? It struck me so, the 
moment it happened ; the moment it occurred, I knew this would be my fate. 
Do you think the system now pursued, will continue ? You may depend upon it, 
or words to that effect. Though many lives would be lost on both sides, and much 
property be destroyed, surely you could not be so mad as to think your party could 
succeed ? Many lives will be lost. If even all persons now having property were 
swept away, you do not think England would allow you to hold the' land? To this 
he was silent, and appeared as if he had not considered that part of the business. 
I trust when you are at the place of execution, you will say to your friends, that 
you have been deceived ; and from what you have since considered of the subject, 
that they must be deceived also ; and recommend them to desist. He seemed to 
give his assent, but did not decidedly say so; he afterwards did do so, in Conse- 
quence of the recommendation of Doctor O’Brien, the parish priest of Doneraile. 
•There had been, as we understood, an order given by Captain Rock, that the people 
should not attend at the place of execution ; and Sir Hugh Gough, who commanded 
•the military, expecting that a considerable number of people would see Hickey 
going through the town of Doneraile, expressed a desire of his addressing the 
people to this effect, in the town, if he is willing to do so; he did not appear to 
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be willing to do so at first ; but on the recommendation of Doctor O’Brien, the 
parish priest of Doneraile, he did do so. If you will give me such information 
as will enable me to put a stop to this business, even without your involving others* 
I will give you my honour, or my oath, if you require it, that I will never disclose 
what you have stated, except for the purpose of putting an end to this horrid 
system? I can tell you no more than I have stated already. When you told me 
what you have done, did you do so with the idea that I was to keep it secret ? No 
you may make what use of it you please. I would tell every thing but the names 
of persons. 

Were any hopes of pardon held out to Ilickey ? — Not the least ; I said to him 
at going in, any thing I may ask you, and you may answer, is without any expecta- 
tion that your life will be spared ; your execution is certain. 

Did the execution follow soon after the sentence ? — Some days. This was held 
on the 13th of April 1823. 

Did he give any names? — No. 

Did he afford any means of corroborating his statement ? — He did not. 

Have you any reason to doubt the truth of Hickey’s statement? — No, I have no 
reason to doubt it ; on the contrary, I think that every thing he told me was true 
from the corroboration of an informer. 

In ivhose service had he been? — That of Mr. Norcott; he had lived also with 
Lord Doneraile, but at the time he was taken, he was in the service of Mr. Norcott. 

He was gardener to the gentleman whose house was burnt ? — Yes. 

What description of person was he? — A very intelligent smart fellow; he had 
served as under the gardener at Lord Doneraile’s ; but ns gardener at other places 
in the country. 

Did you receive any other account from any other person, respecting those 
combinations ? — I did ; from an approver. 

Have the goodness to state what it was? — I was called upon in the gaol, to 
attend this man, and he said he wished to communicate to me, on the state of the 
country ; he did so, and entered very largely on that state. I was cautious, from 
the man giving me so much information, and I communicated with a friend, (as 
being sheriff that year, I could not take any informations). I got this gentleman, 
Mr. M'Carty, who is here on the same business as myself, and consulted with him; 
he took the informations, and in consequence of those informations, I went down 
to Buttevant, where I communicated with Sir Hugh Gough, the commanding 
officer, and some other magistrates ; we consulted what was to be done. We sent 
to Cork for this informer, the next day, and Sir Hugh Gough dressed him up as 
a policeman ; we took him through that part of the country, to show us where the 
houses of those people were at night : and we took up, I think, fourteen or fifteen 
people. He told us also, that there were great quantities of arms in the country, 
but that they were never kept in the houses. Sir Hugh Gough and myself, were 
anxious to see in what way those arms were kept, as he had often heard of their 
being secreted in fields and places, but never was able to ascertain the spots. He 
took us, after riding some way through fields, to a place, I cannot call it a hedge, 
but a sort of ground that was raised above the rest, a bank, as if there had been 
an old fort; there were some furze growing on the side of it; he told one of us to 
pull up that furze, we did so; he said, now pull away that sod ; the sod gave why, 
and exposed to us the end of a box open. Previously to our going there, he stated', 
I may not be able to shew you arms, for it is a rule amongst us, when one of us is 
taken, that the arms are immediately removed ; but I will show you, that you cannot 
doubt that the arms were placed there ; the night before I was taken, there were 
ten stand of arms put into that box. 



Did you find any arms in the box?— No ; we found the box, but it was empty. 
Did any thing further occur in consequence of this communication '?— From 
various^ information he had given me, I communicated with Major Carter, who has 
under his charge the peace preservation men in that district, and I brought him to 
-this, man in the prison to hear what he had to state, and after taking down various 
points upon which he gave him information, he told me that it was impossible that 
aiiy map could have known those particulars, except a man who had been present. 
1 his informer gave, me an account of thirty-two persons, each being armed, some 
have more and some less ; one man. has a gun and two pistols, another one gun, 
ope pistol, one sword, and ammunition, and so forth. 

<v Did you find any of the arms so specified, in the possession of the persons there 

• named ? 
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teamed ?* — I do not act as a magistrate in that part of the country; I merely went' W. 
down upon this part of the business. 

Are you aware whether any arms were found in the possession of those persons ? 

— I am not aware. 

Did the approver afford you the means of bringing home the cases against the 
persons whose names he pointed out? — He. gave me information of the places 
they had attacked, and other particulars ; but on consultation with the Crown law- 
yers, it was deemed expedient to let out those persons on their recognizance, till 
further evidence was had. 

Did he give you evidence, tending to defeat any intended outrage? — No. 

Were any arms procured inconsequence of that information? — Not that I am 




aware of. 

Did you hear of any oath or obligation by which those persons were engaged to 
each other ? — I did. 

Have the goodness to state the nature of that oath? — The first that they. were 
sworn to, was, that they should be ready when called upon. 

By what means did you obtain any knowledge of the oaths? — From the approver 
to whom I have referred. 

Were there more oaths than one ? — There were several oaths. 

Did Hickey give any information as to oaths ? — -The only communication I held 
with Hickey is stated in that paper I haye referred to. . The approver gave me signs 
by which a brother is known, when on the road or in an alehouse. Plans were laid 
at the goaling matches and at alehouses on Sundays and holidays. He told me that 
he was a Ribbonman ; sworn to assist any in want ; not to pay tithe ; would go as 
far for a Protestant as for any other, so they were with them ; are ready and .willing 
for a rising in 1825 ; will keep the stirring till the. beginning of 1825. They have 
tests which show the orders; when challenged, who comes there? A friend. To 
whom ? — The white and lauler sucker, or words that sounded like the latter. Pass 
word, flint in the pan ; frost and cold iron. Hickey’s test came from Newcastle in 
the county of Limerick ; the Milford tests, that is a place in that neighbourhood* 
came from the city of Dublin. 

Did Hickey say that he was unacquainted with the persons from whom the com- 
mittees received their directions ? — He did ; he said that a committee man came to 
that part of the country, and gave him the orders, but he did not know where the 
committee man came from. I have no doubt that the orders came into that part of 
the country from the county of Limerick, it is bordering on Limerick. 

You were understood to say, he stated that several persons had arms ; were 
their arms in their houses ?— He told me that, the arms were never kept in their 
houses, but always in fields and bogs. 

You stated that he carried you to a certain spot, and there showed you a box 
which had the appearance of being a box that had contained arms, but that the 
arms had been removed ; what was the size of that box ? — Sir Hugh Gough and 
myself took the box into the village of Milford, and placed a musket in the box, to 
see whether its length and breadth were sufficient ; and it was perfectly clear to us, 
that it must have been made for that purpose. 

Did it appear what number that box could contain ? — We did not put ten. stand 
in, but the opinion of Sir Hugh Gough was, that it was capable of containing ten 
stand. . , , : 

You spoke with approbation of the conduct of Doctor O’Brien ; was the conduct 
of Catholic priests in general equally good ? — There was no occasion on which it was 
called forth, either the one way or the other ; but on that occasion it was mainly 
through the instrumentality of Doctor O’Brien Hickey addressed the populace. 

Do you know whether the conduct of the Catholic priests has generally been in 
favour of the tranquillity of the country, or for the promotion of disturbances? — 
I do not think they have taken part either way. 

Had you any opportunity of knowing who were the leaders in those disturbances, 
whether they were a better description than the lowest? — I never could get any in- 
formation upon that subject; in fact, until this man I have been speaking of gave 
me information, I never got any, though with the utmost anxiety on my part to get 
it. This man was very nearly if not the first that gave any information in the county 
of Cork ; I believe he was the first ; if he was not the very first, it was at the time 
they were all beginning to give information. 

Have you any knowledge of any subsequent conduct of Doctor O’Brien the priest, 
in respect of those disturbances?— No, for I do not reside in that part of the eouh- 
. . 200. A a 3 try ; 
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W. h. Ncwenham, try ; I only went there in my official character as sheriff, for the taking up those 
Esq. people, and also the finding arms. 

v — Have you not a general knowledge of the conduct of the Catholic priests in the 

lf g Une ’ neighbourhood in which you live? — Yes. 

’ 24 ' Have you any reason to suspect their having instigated persons to insurrection, or 

having behaved in a manner of which you could complain? — No, I have not. 

Did you ever know of their using any means to repress the outrages ? — Never, 
except in the instance I have referred to. 

In consequence of the part Doctor O’Brien took in advising Hickey to speak to 
the people, was there any popular demonstration of feeling against him ? — Not 
that I am aware of. 



Were you present at the trial for the murder of the Franks? — I was. 

Was any declaration made there by any witness respecting any engagement to 
commit any particular outrage ? — There was, by the approver Mayner. 

What was the nature of his declaration? — That he was bound to murder man, 
woman and child, if he was ordered ; and on the question being put to him, Whe- 



ther he would wade to his ancles in blood, he said he would. Up to your middle? 



“ Yes, up to my middle, if I was ordered.” 

Were those questions put on the trial? — Yes, they were ; and even higher than 
that. Yes, as well as I recollect, these were the words. To the lawyer examining 
him (Mr. O’Connell) he said. “ Or murder you, if I was ordered.” 

Did he state that he had been sworn to that effect? — Yes; he did not say that 
he was sworn to murder Mr. O’Connell, but that he was to murder any person that 
he was ordered. Mr. O’Connell happened to be the person examining him for the 



prisoners. 

Did you understand there were any general purposes for which those outrages 
were committed ? — Hickey’s communication to me was, getting rid of tithes taxes 
and things of that sort. 



Did you from any other persons hear any other declaration of the proposed object 
of those outrages? — No, I did not. 

What assistance was given, as far as you had occasion to observe, by the magis- 
trates to suppress those outrages ? — Every assistance, I believe. 

Did you observe any difference between the magistrates of the county and those 
of corporate towns ? — Not in respect of the suppression of the outrages. 

You have stated that you were present at the trial for the murder of the Franks ? — 
I was. 



Was there not a person in custody, who was allowed to escape, and who had been 
suspected of actually murdering Mr. Franks himself?- — I have heard lie had been in 
custody of Major Carter at Doneraile. 

The man’s name was Sheean, was it not? — I believe it was. 

Are you at all aware how he came to escape? — No. 

Nor in what way he was kept in custody ?— -I cannot say ; I have heard several 
•things. 

Have you heard that he was allowed to run at large in a stable yard ? — No ; 
I heard that he was allowed to come at large to the gates of the stable yard, but it 
was merely the report of the country. 

When was the Insurrection Act put ill force in your county ? — In the latter end, 
I think, of 1822 ; but it has never been put rigidly in force in my neighbourhood •; 
the people about myself have been perfectly quiet. 

Do you know when it was put in force in those parts where it took effect? — 
I cannot say, not acting in that part of the country. 

When was the Constabulary Act put in force ? — In the spring of 1 823. 

Do you think the Insurrection Act has been more rapid and efficient in its ope- 
ration since the introduction of the Constabulary Act than it was before? — Yes. 

Might you not attribute some portion of the good effect you have supposed to be 
introduced by the Insurrection Act, to the more efficient police establishment under 
the Constabulary Act? — The combination of the two has hitherto tended very much 
to lessen the insurrection. 



Do you think the introduction of the Constabulary Act, at a much earlier period, 
would have prevented the necessity of enforcing the Insurrection Act? — It might 
have tended to have done so, for our former police were very inefficient. 

Do you not, in point of fact, attribute some portion of the disposition to disturb- 
ance in Ireland, to the. former non-efficiency, of. the police?- — Not entirely; t con- 

. ceivc 
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ceive that the laws of the country were not duly administered before the Constabu- JV. it. Newmham, 
lary Act was put in force. Esq. 

Do you not think that Was an efficient cause of disturbance ?^-It was one cause. v 

To what extent was the administration of the laws deficient previous to the intro- 11 June > 
duction of the Constabulary Act? — When a magistrate sent out his warrant, for ,821, 
instance, very considerable delay took place from the inefficiency of the constables ; 
many excuses were brought forward for the non-execution of the warrant. Now' 
under the present law the warrant is executed, I may say, forthwith ; and of course 
a man is sooner brought to justice, and justice done to all parties. 

The magistracy themselves take more pains ? — They do. 

They are more diligent in the execution of their duties than formerly ?— I think 
so .; especially since petty sessions were established. 

Was the state of the magistracy very deficient, previous to the revision of it by 
the Lord Chancellor, two years ago ? — I think it was. 

Has that revision occasioned the removal of inefficient magistrates? — It has, to 
a great degree. 

Are all the inefficient magistrates removed ? — I cannot take upon me to sav 
that. J 

Have any circumstances occurred within the last four or five years, to create 
discontent in the county of Cork, which did not exist before that, except the pro- 
mulgation of the Prophecies ofPastorini? — I do not know of any thino- new 
occurring lately. 

To what circumstance do you attribute the increase of disturbance within the last 
four or five years? — All the causes I have heretofore stated ; some of those causes 
are increasing. 

Do you consider the grievance of tithes to be increasing ?— No. 

Do you conceive the grievance of middlemen to be increasing ? — There has not 
been a sufficient stop put to it yet; though gentlemen, finding the disadvantages of 
it, are endeavouring to curtail that system us much as possible every day. ° 

The grievance, therefore, of the system of middlemen, is somewhat smaller at 
present than it has been in former years ? — It is. 

Do you conceive the increase and the density of the population within the last 
four or five years, has been an additional cause of discontent ? — It has. 

Do you conceive that the high rent of land has been a greater grievance within 
the last four or five years, than it was before ? — The rent has not been nearly so 
high. 

It appears then, that the only increased grievance, is that of the density of the 
population ? — I think so ; the density of the population, with very little employment 
for them. 

When did the rents of land in your part of the county of Cork, begin to be 
lowered ? — Soon after the cessation of the war. 

Soon after the year 1815? — Yes, but not immediately. 

What do you consider to be the average rate of potatoe land in your part of the 
country, when manured by the landlord ? — I should say now about seven pounds 
an English acre ; that is, where the ground is very good, and in my neighbourhood it 
is a very good limestone soil. 

Do you think that a man paying at that rate for his potatoe land, and with the' 
means of employment he has in that country, sufficient remains to him to enable 
him to enjoy more than bare existence? — No, I do not. 

Do not you consider that state of the peasantry to be one of the great pre-dis- 
posing causes of insurrection ? — I do ; I consider the wretched state of the peasantry 
as one of the great causes I mentioned ; that they were ready tools in the hands of 
any one who wished to use them. 

Is there a difference in the condition of those tenants who have land, and those 
paid daily or weekly wages ?— I consider that those people who are paid money, 
are better off than those who have only land ; but under the gentlemen they have 
all some small quantity of land, which is a set-off against their wages. 

Where they have a portion in money as well as in land, you find their condition 
to be more comfortable than where it is all set off against land ? — I do. 

Where the value of their labour is set off in rent, what means have they of clothing 
their families ? — The whole value of their labour, as a set-off’, is not usually the way 
in my neighbourhood. . . ’ 1 

Have you ever considered religious differences among the pre-disposing causes' to 
insurrection? — I think they are; there are few instances where there has bedn a 
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W. H. Neuenim, system of disturbance in Ireland carried on, though not perhaps having a religious 
Esq'. feeling in the commencement, but has come to that in the end. 

v — ' Is the population in your part of the country chiefly Roman Catholic? — A very 

11 June, great. proportion. 

l8l 4- Where a disturbance takes a religious character, in what manner does it show 

itself to be founded in a religious difference, if the population are chiefly of one 
class ?— I am not aware of the thing myself ; but I do not think, in general, they 
admit a Protestant among them. 

Hu ve you had any reason to know on what ground they exclude them? — No; 
for in the district in which I act, there has not been, save a solitary instance, dis- 
turbance, except in the western part of the barony. 

Where it has assumed the character of a religious difference, in what way has it 
shown itself to have that character? — I conceive there is that distinction kept up, 
where we have any disturbance. 

You understand that they exclude Protestants? — So I understand. 

Are their] outrages directed equally against Protestants and Catholics, or more 
against Protestants ? — I should say more against Protestants. 

Inasmuch as the outrages are directed against property, and as property is chiefly 
in the hands of the Protestants, is it attributable to that circumstance ? — Yes ; but 
there are instances where they attack Catholics as well as Protestants. 

Do you know any instance of a Catholic proprietor to a considerable amount, 
who has been protected, in your opinion, from that circumstance from attack, to 
which a Protestant, under similar circumstances, would have been liable ? — I do not 
know of any instance. 

The approver told you that they would admit a Protestant as well as a Catholic ? — 
He did, if they were with them. 

In point of fact, you know of no instance of a Roman Catholic having been 
attacked ? — I have heard of various Catholics being attacked ; but so little has 
occurred in my part of the country, that I cannot give a decided answer to that, as 
applicable to my neighbourhood. 

In reference to the question just put to you, do you consider that that species of 
property against which outrage has been usually directed, belongs more to the 
Protestants than to the Catholics ? — In my part of the country the chief part belongs 
to the Roman Catholics, because the Catholics are the chief population. 

If the outrages seem to have been directed generally against property, as pro- 
perty, in what respect docs it appear that religious difference has had any thing to 
do : with it r — They have been directed against property of various descriptions. 
It is not from those circumstances that I conceive the religious feeling has been. 

In what way is there any badge of religious difference or feeling in those outrages 
so directed against property? — I would not say the outrages were exclusively against 
Protestants ; but I conceive, in disturbances in the country, from the religious 
feeling of the Catholics, it is more against the Protestant than the Catholic. 

Has there been any instance of an outrage being committed in the county of 
Cork, which you could trace solely to religious differences? — I cannot say that 
now. 

To what do you attribute that religious feeling of indisposition towards the Pro- 
testants, which you have described?— In general they are considered as the lords of 
the soil, and probably the feeling is excited that they arc in possession of powers 
which the others have not. . 

Do you mean that the exclusive possession of political power which resides in 
the Protestants of Ireland, is a source of irritation to the Catholics ? — I suppose 
it must be. 

You think that feeling must have operated more or less in producing a spirit of 
insurrection ? — I think it does. 

Does the Insurrection Act continue to be in force in the county of Cork ? — It 
does ; it is not put in full force in all parts ; it exists only in some parts in the 
county of Cork. 

. From your own residence to Cork there has been no disturbance ? — None. 

Has there been still further to the eastward, towards the county of Waterford, 
at any time, any? — -There has been one or two instances of burning houses. 

Do you not think, that if by any . means that ground of dissatisfaction on the part 
of the Roman Catholics could be removed, it would materially conduce to the 
restoration of tranquillity ? — It would tend to do so. 

Resides those various evils you have stated, — too dense a population, too minute 

subdivision 
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ubdivision of lands, rents too high, middle-men, and tithes, — has it occurred to jp. H. 1 
you there are any other causes of outrage or mischief to be enumerated ?— When 1 
I spoke of the rents, I should be understood as saying, the rents have been heretofore V— 
too high. 11 j 

You were asked respecting the conduct of the Roman Catholic priests, and stated 
that they took no part either way ? — Exactly so. 

Do you believe that if the Roman Catholic bishops and clergy, with the authority 
they are known to possess over the minds of their flocks, chose in earnest to 
interfere, they might in great measure suppress those disturbances ? — I think they 
might. 

Are not the Roman Catholic bishops and clergy dependent entirely on the people 
of the country for their respective incomes ? — They are. 

Are you of opinion that that circumstance has any operation with them, in indu- 
cing them to withhold that active assistance which they might otherwise be disposed 
to give, in checking those disorders ? — I think it has. 

From your knowledge of the Roman Catholic clergy, do you think that they are 
sincere in their profession of their religious faith ? — I do. 

Do you think that they are alive to the situation in which the law places them, 
and their flocks ? — I think they are. 

From your knowledge of them, and your general knowledge of human nature, do 
you think it likely that they would, under such circumstances, be active in the sup- 
port of the Protestant establishment ? — I cannot say that ; I really do not know ; 

I cannot say what they would do if they were in another situation. 

Would the substitution of the Roman Catholic church for the Protestant, in Ire- 
land, tend to the allaying the disturbances of the country ? — Certainly not. 

Do you conceive that the making the Roman Catholic church an established 
church, in concurrence with the Protestant church, giving them a certain rate of 
provision, would tend to allay the disturbances in Ireland? — I think it would. 

Do you think that a restoration of the equality of civil and political rights would 
tend to allay the disturbances ? — I think it would, on the part of the Roman 
Catholics. 

Among the many causes that were assigned for irritation you mentioned the pro- 
mulgation of Pastorini’s Prophecies ; were those prophecies sold openly in shops ? — 

I have never seen them. 



If they are secret, do you know why? Are they illegal? Are they' prohibited by 
law ? — 1 should think they were not prohibited by law. 

How can it be so managed that such extreme difficulty can attend the acquire- 
ment of those prophecies, or the detection of the promulgation of them ? — I conceive 
any thing that has a tendency to create a disturbance in the country, if they were 
publicly sold, would probably be put a stop to by the government. 

Are the copies of those prophecies sold publicly ? — I have never seen them ; 
I am perfectly satisfied, having seen one only, and I read it for my own informa- 
tion, 1 heard that it w'as commonly distributed in the country. 

Do you conceive it would at all contribute to abate the evil from taking succes- 
sive distresses on the same land, if the occupying tenant were enabled to protect 
himself against a second distress, by showing a receipt for the rent previously 
paid ? — I think it would ; but it would become a hardship on the upper landlord. 

Suppose the upper landlord begins, and the bccupying tenant has paid the upper 
landlord, and he is enabled to protect himself from any lessee of the first landlord, 
in discharge of the whole or a part of it ? — It would be equally distressing on one 
as upon the other, I think. I consider that the most difficult and the most oppres- 
sive thing in Ireland is, the having such a number of persons between the possessor 
in fee and the occupant. 

Does it occur to you, as you have turned yoiir attention to this subject, that there 
are any remedies for the evils you have enumerated as producing the disturbances 
in the country ? — Every inducement that can be held out to make the gentry of the 
country resident I consider as one of the first improvements. In order to increase 
as much as possible the power of employment' in the country, I consider the' re- 
duction of interest very essential. On a great number, I am sorry to say, of our 
Irish properties, there are charges and annuities'; the' interest remains at. the old 
rate, for the greatest part, while the means of paying that, and employing a number 
of people, have considerably decreased. Every facility should be given to emigra- 
tion, as our population is so very dense. I have often wished, in granting leases, to 
put in a non -alienation fclause, for the purpose of having no one between myself and 
• 200. J B b my 
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my tenant: I have found it next to an impossibility to get that clause carried into 
effect. 

In what does that difficulty exist? — I have desired my solicitor, in all cases to 
put in this non-alienation clause; he has told me it is of no use, for the court never 
give it effect; that the juries are many of them people interested in the business for 
a great many of them are middlemen, and they are deciding against themselves ; but 
I do conceive, if the court directed them rigorously to enforce the clauses put in, it 
would be their bounden duty to do so. 

Do you think that if the penalty of breach of contract against alienation was 
not to be forfeiture, but an increased rent, that would give greater facility in en- 
forcing those covenants ? — I think it would. 

Have you, in point of fact, ever tried a question of that sort in the courts ?— It 
has not come on my property to try it ; but it has been frequently, and failed. 

The action has failed ? — I understood so. 

Do you know on what grounds? — That the court and jury would not give it to 
them ; 1 know no other. It has become so common, that I believe every solicitor 
now states the same thing to us. 

Do you not think that the re-establishment of tranquillity in Ireland, by what- 
ever means it might be re established, would itself be a most efficient cause of in- 
creased prosperity, by inducing persons to vest their capitals in improvements in 
the country? — Certainly; I have known myself an instance in which, previous to 
those disturbances, orders were sent from Scotland to vest capital ; but immediately 
on those disturbances taking place those orders were withdrawn. 

Is there any particular manufacture or growth which you think would be adapted 
to that part of the country ? — I think the linen manufacture, particularly. 

Is your soil well suited to the growth of flax ? — It is ; and besides it is the means 
of employing a number of the women and children. 

Have any attempts been made to introduce that manufacture ?— Yes, there have. 

. Recently ?— It has been for a considerable time in the country ; but great exer- 
tions have been made latterly. 

Does it appear to be extending itself? — It was extending itself till the bounties on 
the Crown linens were about to be withdrawn. 

Has there been any difference in point of tranquillity in that part of the country ?— 
In the western part of our county ife the greatest manufacture of linen, and that part, 
I may say, has not been disturbed ; I refer- to Clonakilty. 

Do you know whether tithe of flax is taken ?— I rather believe it is. 

Aie you acquainted with any instances in which clergymen have, •fromia desire to 
encourage the growth of that article, with a view to the improvement of the country, 
declared their intention to abstain from taking tithe upon it ? — I believe they have, 
and I know of instances of landlords, within the last two years, giving their ground 
rent-free, where the tenants said it was for the purpose of growing flax. 

Do you not conceive that the exemption of flax from tithe by law would have 
a material effect in promoting the manufacture ?— No doubt it would. 

Do you think, if flax is exempted from tithe, the landlord would set his land at the 
same price ? — I do not think so, in general. 

Do you think he would increase his rent? — I fear that; because heretofore when 
theie has been ground let tithe-free, the landlord has always asked more rent than 
when the tithe was on it. 

Would it be possible for the landlord to increase the rent during existing leases in 
consequence of flax being exempted from tithe? — No, certainly not. 

Do you know an instance of a disposition to disturbance where there has been full 
employment tor the people ? — No, I do not know of any; for I consider that if the 
franquilhty 6 ^ COnStantly em P ,0 y ecl > that would be the greatest means of restoring 

Has the Tithe Bill of last year been put in force in your county ?— It has been, in 
some parishes. 

With any success ? — I believe so. In fact I consider the principle of that Act to 
be a most excel ent one ; and I have not the least doubt that in the course of a very 
short time it will work good, for I can state a circumstance which occurred some 
yeais ago close to my residence much on the same principle, in part at least. There 
were about 200 acres of a plowland ; the tenants and the clergymen entered into an 
amicable arrangement and they paid so much per acre for it, all through ; they were 
pei fectly satisfied; and we never had any difference at all about it. I therefore 

consider 
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consider that an acreable cess would be a very great object to be established in the 
country. 

What was the amount of the composition paid ? — I do not think it came to more 
than about twelve or fourteen pence an acre. 

Was any think like a tithe of the rent paid ? — No ; the rent was more than that. 

Where tithes are the property of lay impropriators, are they usually taken as tithe, 
or merged in the rent ? — Taken as tithe. 

That is perfectly unnecessary, is it not? — I have always considered that the lay 
impropriators take in the same way as the clergyman does. 

Does any other matter occur to you? — When I speak of the rent of land, 
I should mention that the rent of land has very much decreased within the last few 
years. 

Can you state what were the results of an experiment conducted by Mr. Robinson, 
under the direction of government, for promoting emigration from the county of Cork 
to America ? — The treatment of the emigrants had been so good, and the report had 
So good an effect upon the people, that I think many will emigrate the next time that 
government give them an opportunity. 

Can you state among what description of persons particularly a disposition to 
emigrate exists to the greatest extent ? — Heretofore I am afraid it has been people 
that had some little capital left. 

Do you conceive that any persons who might probably be expected to remain in 
the country,- to join in any schemes of disturbance, would be induced to join in any 
emigration were encouragement afforded to them ?— I think many of them would. 

You conceive then that the promotion of emigration, in a district where disturb- 
ances prevailed for some time, may be expected to contribute in some degree towards 
its abatement ? — I do. 

In point of fact, were the emigrants who went out chiefly Protestants or Roman 
Catholics ? — From parts of the county of Limerick, I understand, Protestants. 

The Palatines? — Yes. 

Do you know whether, among the persons who have actually emigrated, are to be 
found any who had been concerned more or less in disturbances ? — I have heard so. 

Do you know what numbers have emigrated ? — I have not heard. 

Do any other measures occur to you for the improvement of the people of Ireland, 
than those you have referred to ? — I think education in the country is a most de- 
sirable object ; in many parts of it, I think, they are in a sad state of ignorance. 

Are they desirous of education? — Very much. so. 

Have you perceived that where it has existed to any extent, the disposition of the 
people has been improved ? — I think it has. 

Have the persons punished under, the Insurrection Act, and punished other- 
wise, as concerned in outrage, been generally persons of any education ? — Many of 
them have. 

And better educated than the majority of the people? — They were what I should 
call farmers, many of them, and of course they were better educated than the pea- 
santry of the country. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw. 



W. H. Navenham, 
Esq. 



11 June, 

1824. 



Ordered, That this Committee.be adjourned to Monday next, one o’clock. 
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14 . 

Die Dunce, 14 ° Junii 1824 . 



The LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 




Evidence on the ORDER read, referring to this Committee the Petition of Inhabitants iTrotes- 
Nature and Extent tants and Roman Catholics) of the parishes of Brigown, Ballenamona, Ballvlourh" 
in ire]and tUrbanCeS ^8^ ane ’ Marshalstown, Kildoyerry, and Templeting, relative to building of new 

The said Petition is read. 

WILLIAM HENRY WORTH NEWENHAM, Esquire, is called in • and 
further examined as follows : 

HAVE yon any thing to add to the, statement in your last examination on the 
subject of. tithe ? I would say, that the dislike to the tithe arises a great deal more 
trpnj the way in which the tithe is collected, than from actually the tithe itself ■ for 
instance if a gentleman’s land is tithe-free, they will give more rent in proportion 
than if the tithe was collected in the usual way. v 

The. additional rent would, amount to more than the payment of the tithe would 
it not?— Yes ; proving to me that they are very anxious to get rid of that mode of 
collecting. The clergymen themselves have certainly suffered very considerably 
within . the last: three years. J y 

In what way is the tithe . collected, when collected in kind 1— In potatoes, which 
*** ttraM iOi.my.part. of the country; they set out what they call a tenth spade 
leaving that for the clergyman, to take ; but there are few instances in which it 
comes to that ; they, generally, make au arrangement in some way or another. 

Is that arrangement made in so early a period that the peasant knows the way in 
which it will be, collected ?— I. think the evil arises from the time at which the 
valuation is taken, for I have frequently, known, though crops look extremely well 
when valued, theweatber has become so bad, that the crop has been very seriously 
deteriorated; and where. die question has been, brought, before me, as a magistrate; 

rtat drtmStence! " 0 ' ; ° f “ ,e t " he - k lras in «“«»'> 1 ™y say, arisfh from 

There is no second inspection ? — No. 

Does the incumbent declare in what manner lie will collect bis right of tithe ? 

There oretwo men appointed, who are. called valuators ; they proceed to examine 
the crops; the book is divided into three columns, bad, middling and good ; they 
fh^h^t y b , aV f,h certa, " s ? m for each : however some crops may be better than 
the highest of those valuations, and they may be worse than the lowest ; but there 
are reasons stated why they are so much higher or so much lower. 

Y ~ . th 5* ’ “j so stoted ' ‘J 1 ® tithe collected according to that valuation ? - 

I ! A T, T 1,able t0 be "P° n tlleir oaths to give, to the best of 
their knowledge and belief, the value of the tithe. 

By whom are they appointed ?— By the clergyman. 

Before whom are they sworn as to their valuation ?— When anv difference arises 
they are sworn before the magistrate. y amcrence 81 lses - 

m takei ?’. I 0 ®. 41 ' 6 der Sy“nn declare in what mode he 
would levy his tithe, whether m kind or in money payment?— No, he does not 
Is there are particular tune at which that declaration must be ascertained ?— 
There is no particular time that I am aware of. ascertained t 

If that valuation is made, good, bad, and indifferent, as you have described does 
the clergyman ever after that collect it in kind ?-As I have stated tWe 7 nar 
ticular arrangement whether it should be taken in kind or in monev • the man 
demands it of course m money, and unfortunately with regard tn 
o, the people put themselves L in the powH Sf CK * 

away 
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away in kind — they have broken through the usual process by abstracting part. It 
is often the case with the lower class of people, those who rent potatoe land merely 
for the subsistence of their family, that they have been obliged to dig their potatoes 
much earlier than they otherwise would have done if they had been farmers. 

When is the amount of the valuation communicated to the occupier? — If he 
comes, at any time he pleases to ask for it ; but it is not in general stated till they 
come round to demand it. 

About what time of the year is that ? — The valuation is generally made about 
June or July j they do not make the demand of one year till the following year, so 
that the tithe of 1823 is not demanded till 1824. 

In what part of the year ? — It is very uncertain ; the valuator has a good deal 
to collect, and of course he begins as soon as he thinks they have money, after the 
crops have been sold ; if the man has not much property, and in fact has nothing 
wherewithal to pay tithe, they will try to get the tithe as soon as they possibly can. 

When the payment is demanded, is it the sum at which the crop was valued? — 
It is. 

If the crop should turn out worse than was expected, has the occupier any 
remedy ? — Certainly. 

What is that remedy ? — He refuses to pay, and then the clergyman brings the 
demand before the magistrates ; the magistrates summon, and decide according 
to the evidence brought before them. 

Are those appeals to the magistrates frequent? — Not in my part of the country, 
for we have a very reasonable clergyman to deal with.. 

Has the tenant no knowledge of the valuation before the demand is made? — -He 
has, if he pleases to inquire, but he has no regular notification. 

Does not the tenant know perfectly well, that the tithe is so much per acre on 
oats, and so much on potatoes, and so on ? — Yes, he does. 

That varies according to the state of the crop? — It does. There is one thing 
which is a very great grievance, the people have a dislike to know what they have 
to pay, and frequently do not give themselves the trouble to ascertain, until it is 
actually demanded ; the consequence of which is, that the tithe farmer has come 
round and demanded the money, one or two, or perhaps three seasons ; and I be- 
lieve myself that it is much the wish of the tithe farmer to get the tenant, what he 
calls into his books ; the consequence of which is, that when he comes to make his 
valuation, perhaps three years hence, he raises the sum for being out of the money 
for the two years preceding. I have seen corn lying or stacked on the ground, near 
t6 Christmas, with the corn growing green on the top of it ; I have asked why it 
was, and they said that the man was not able to make his arrangement with the 
tithe farmer. The corn is diminished in value very much to all parties concerned, 
for this man will not take less than a certain sum, as he knows he has him in his 
power, for he has him in debt to him two and three years, and the unfortunate 
tenant is aware, that if he does not accede to this valuation that the tithe farmer 
has put upon him, he comes down upon him for the two or three years, which is 
enough to ruin him. 

Have you ever known an instance of the tithe being so highly valued that the 1 
person who owed it would rather give it in kind than pay the valuation?— Very 
frequently ; I speak generally, not in my part of the country, for the clergyman we 
are under is a very liberal and fair man. 

What is the process of recovering tithe ? — The general mode of collecting small 
sums is bringing them before the magistrates in the neighbourhood. 

Is that the only process ? — In my part of the country it is ; it is much less 
expensive than any other way, and therefore it is generally adopted. 

What are the other ways?- — I understand they can be brought before the eccle- 
siastical court, but I am not particularly conversant with that. 

Do they not sometimes pass notes for the tithe ? — They do ; then it becomes 
a common debt. It is a common practice to pass notes for it ; it is then recover- 
able at the quarter sessions. 

' Are not the notes so passed, usually passed at a meeting held at an alehouse, 
between the tithe farmer or proctor, and the tithe payers, when all parties drink 
very freely? — I understand so, very frequently. 

Is not the tenant very frequently in the habit of signing those notes, having so 
drank- ?- — Very often, I am afraid. 

Is the exaction of tithe from potatoes of recent date in the county of Coik?-- / 
No, I have .always heard of it. . 
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W.H.Newcnham Do you speak of the tithes in the hands of lay impropriators, as well as 
Esq. ’ in the hands of clergymen ? — Yes ; I do not see much difference between the lay 
y — > impropriator and the clergyman, as far as I am informed. 

14 June, Are the tithes managed in the same manner? — I believe they are, 

,8 M- Have you any opportunity of knowing whether the tithes were raised as much 

during the dear times as the rents? — They were. 

Have they been lowered in the same proportion as the rents ? — In some instances' 
they have, in some they have not. 

Did you ever know any tithe owner take his tithe in kind, by choice ? — No 
never. 

Arc the livings good in the county of Cork ? — Some of them very good. 

Are there any very poor ? — There are. 

Does the Protestant clergyman generally live in a degree of comfort ? He 

does; there are some very valuable livings in the county of Cork. 

What is the situation of the Catholic clergy in the county of Cork ?— They are 
generally poor. 

Much poorer than the Protestant? — Oh ! considerably. 

Are there any who live in any degree of comfort? — Not what I should consider 
comfort. 

Are they as comfortable as the richer farmers?— Yes. 

Better?-— I should say better. 

Do' they live as comfortable, considering the class each arc taken from, as the 
Protestant clergymen ? — Yes ; but they certainly lead a very laborious life. 

From what classes are they generally taken ? — Farmers’ sons ; the great anxiety 
of a farmer is to put his son into the priesthood ; he lays out a considerable sum of 
money for that purpose. 

Where are they generally educated? — Several at Maynooth, some at Carlow. 

Is their education generally much better than that of the farmers ?— Yes, much 
better. 

How do they obtain their education at Carlow ? —I believe that the parent pays 
a considerable part of the expense, but indeed I cannot say for certain. Talking 
to a man, who was a parish priest in my neighbourhood, he told me he had been 
educated at Carlow. 

Do you not know that there are other establishments for the education of parish 
priests, besides Maynooth and Carlow? — I believe there are. 

Does it full within your knowledge, that the class of persons who have gone into 
the priesthood is different from the class who went into the priesthood before the 
institution of Maynooth College ? — I believe it is; I should say, they are consi- 
derably more bigotted. 

Are they taken from lower classes ? — They are ; men not in their manners, 

I should say, so much improved as the others have been ; not so cultivated, not so 
polished . 

Are they not more ignorant?— Indeed I cannot say, having so little communica- 
tion as I have had with them. 

You were speaking, on your former examination, of various remedies which had 
occurred to you for the disturbances of Ireland ; will you have the goodness to 
state any other which occur to you? — I do not think I mentioned the subject pf 
forty-shilling freeholders ; I consider that the system of making forty-shilling free- 
holders lias tended very considerably to subdivide the land; and the consequence 
has been, that the people are in a very poor state. The land, probably, will not 
do much more than support them very often. 

Has the subdivision of land been very much increased of tate years ? — Very 
much, till within the last three or four years ; the gentlemen, I think, finding the 
gi eat inconvenience of that subdivision, are endeavouring, as much as possible, to 
do it away. 

Has not the subdivision of land been carried to such an extent, that any altera- 
tion of the law, on the subject of forty-shilling freeholders, would no longer be 
productive of any. good r— It cannot be more subdividfcd ; in Ireland, a forty-shil- 
ling freeholder is a most miserable object in general ; they are driven to an elec- 
tion like so many cattle. 

Do you not also think, that the multiplication of those small freeholds, fends 
very much to the demoralizing of the lower classes ? — Very much indeed. 

And to the encouragement, in many instances, of perjury ?— Certainly ; I would 

. say 
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say also, that the frequency of taking oaths has demoralized the people very iV. H. Ntuenhmi, 
much. 

Are the freeholds, for which persons vote in Ireland, generally of the real value ' ~ ' 

of forty shillings a year, over and above the rent they pay ? — I should suppose they 14 June, 
are ; I cannot conceive a man going to swear to them if they are not. 1 24 ‘ 

Do you believe that there is not, generally, perjury committed, in swearing that 
the freehold, for which the vote is given, is of the real value of forty shillings ? — 

I think that, too frequently, there is a great deal of perjury on that head. 

Are you acquainted with the common schools of the country ? — I have seen 
them in my neighbourhood. 

Do you think they are productive of much moral good among the people? — 

I do not. 

Do you think that the improved schools, such as are offered to them now, are 
productive of much moral good ? — I do, certainly. 

Do you find the people anxious to go to them? — Particularly so; the lower class 
of people in Ireland are very anxious for education. 

Have you not heard of impediments? — I have. 

What is taught at those new schools? — Reading, writing, arithmetic, and, for 
the upper classes, the reading of the scriptures in their own version ; the Roman 
Catholic version for the Roman Catholic children. 

Has there been much opposition by the Catholic priests to their reading their 
own version of the scriptures ? — There has. 

What effect has that had. upon the schools? — In most instances it has deterred 
the children, for a time, from coming to the school, but most frequently I have 
found the children return again. In an instance of my own, where I have a private 
school, none of the children of my tenantry left it, though the priest said they 
would be excommunicated in case they did not. 

Did the priests excommunicate those who did not leave the school ?— IJe would 
not admit the parents of those children to the rights of their church. 

Do any of the children of Protestants go to these new schools? — Yes; but in 
my part of the country the proportion is very considerably in favour of the Roman 
Catholic. 

In giving the religious instruction, do they teach the Protestants and the Catholics 
by a different version ? — In my own school they do. 

Ars the schools to which you refer in the hands of gentlemen, or maintained by 
the subscriptions of the farmers themselves? — Both ; the masters under the London 
Hibernian School Society are paid by them, according to the proficiency of the 
scholars, a quarterly account being made up. In my own school the parents pay 
for the education of their children. I grant a house and land. 

Have you been speaking only of those under the Hibernian Society?— I have 
been speaking of two kinds of schools. 

Are there any schools in those parts of the county of Cork only maintained by 
the parents of the children that .attend ? — There are some. 

Are those schools well attended ? — They are. 

Do you know what the instruction given in those schools is ? — Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; no moral books or Scriptures introduced. 

How do the children of the lower classes of the Catholics obtain their religious 
instruction from the Catholic priests ?— Once in the week they go to the chapel, for 
the purpose of being examined in their catechism. I know of no other moral 
instruction. 

Is the Catholic priest in any case schoolmaster? — I never heard of it; he has no 
time for it. 

What are the duties of the Catholic priest, which are represented to be so very 
laborious? — Visiting the sick ; holding stations where confession is given; christen- 
ings ; attending at the waking of the dead ; and other parochial duties. 

IJow frequently does he perform service in his chapel ? — Once every Sunday and 
holiday. 

Are the holidays very frequent ? — There are several of them in a year. 

Do they keep all the holidays of the Catholic church?— They do in my parish; 
they never work on those days, except that in harvest time they may work after 
returning from chapel, if the weather is uncertain. 

■ How many Roman Catholic holidays are there in the year ?— I am not aware. , 

• Do they preach a sermon every holiday r — They do. A question was put on the 
first day to me, whether on any other occasion than that of Dr. O'Brien, I knew of 
200. B b 4 an 
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IV. II. Newenham, a n exertion made on the part of the Roman Catholic clergy to put a stop to any of 
' E s ' 1 ' the disturbances. I thought it my bounden duty, on the commencement of dis- 

> turbances in my parish, to go with a brother magistrate to the Roman Catholic 

' + i 824?* chapel, and we addressed the people, desiring them not to allow strangers to come 

in ; that as long as they behaved themselves quietly and peaceably, my brother 
magistrates and I would not put the Insurrection Act in force against them • and 
upon that occasion, after we had addressed them, the parish priest did the same • 
but as it was in Irish, I could not understand what he said. 

Did they in that parish look forward with great apprehension to the threatened 
introduction of the Insurrection Act? — I think they did every where. 

For what reason, if they were peaceably disposed ? — The very fact of such a 
coercion could not be pleasant to any people. 

You consider, then, that it interferes with their lawful and useful occupations ? 

No, I cannot say that it docs ; but the coming into a house in the night* and 
examining the place throughout, cannot be agreeable to any people. 

Could not they be usefully employed in any way whatever between sunset and 
sunrise? — They could; but those who were employed by their legal business 
namely, fishermen, in my part of the country, and those termed fish jolters, bringing 
fish to market from a considerable distance, were never stopped. 

Did the peasant never go out with his team or his car to market at night, to be 
ready to be at the market of a great towui in the morning? — That I considered was 
his legal business. 

It was necessary for him to show that he was pursuing that legal business, for 
the magistrate not to carry into execution the severity of the Act? — Yes; we 
are acquainted with the people about us, and therefore we know whether that man is 
telling us a truth or not, probably. 

It must have depended much upon the disposition of the magistrate? — Certainly. 

Were the policemen ordered to take up every person whom they found out at 
night? — No, not every one. 

Were they ordered to take up only such persons us they thought suspicious 
persons?— In my part of the country. 

Would they have taken up a farmer going to market with his car? — I think not; 
such a proceeding would very much depend upon the state in which the disturb- 
ances were in the district. 

Were not the farmers in the habit of getting passes from the magistrates for that 
purpose ? — Formerly ; but J think some of the learned serjeants who presided 
thought it was an improper thing giving those passes. 

Do you think that the knowledge of the Insurrection Act being in existence, 
though not put into execution, contributes to the tranquillity of the country ?— 
I think so, certainly; I think without the Insurrection Act we could not have got on 
at all. b 

Even where it is not put into operation ? — Certainly. 

Do you think the peasantry, the Insurrection Act being in force in a particular 
district, would continue their useful occupations at illegal hours, in the confidence 
that their conduct would be fairly interpreted by the magistrates ? — I do. 

1 ou speak of the magistrates assembled at petty sessions ? — I do. 

•. In places where the Insurrection Act was so enforced, as that every body was 
stopped going to market, or otherwise, must not the situation of the country have 
been such, that persons could not have travelled through the night without such 
military protection as to defy danger, or what is worse, a protection from being 
known to be one of the confederates of those people themselves ?— Yes. 

Where the country was in a state of disturbance have there been any persons 
observed passing through it strangers to the country? — Certainly, many. 

By day or by night?— Both. . 

Was it observed from wlmt part of the country they came, and to what part of 
the country they went?— When any. strangers were found passing through the part 
ot the country disturbed, they were immediately taken up, and made to account for 
.themselves. 

Weie there any instances of persons so taken up who could not give a proper 
account of themselves'?— There were. 

In what part ? —I should suppose the northern part, particularly in Duhallow; 
but as 1 am not a magistrate acting there, I cannot decidedly say; but that is the 
impiession on my mind, speaking from the accounts of others. 

. Who 
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Who did they turn out to be at last ? — In Duhallow, generally men who had ir. H. Ncmtt/uim, 
come on from the county of Limerick. E.u/. 

Were they of the lowest sort, or a better sort of persons ?— I believe generally of v — .. — 

the lower sort ; farmers and persons of that description ; there were no gentry. *4 

Of a higher condition than cottiers ? — Yes, in many cases. 1 ‘ !+ ' 

Did they pass on foot or on horseback? — Both. 

Well or ill habited ? — 1 have heard of some who were better dressed than others, 
making themselves a sort of leaders, and with feathers in their hats. 

Did it appear that any of them had money ? — I do not know. 

Did you hear of any of those people passing through the country who were never 
seen by the gentlemen? — I have. 

Do you believe there were many of those on mischievous errands ? — I do. 

Were there any passed through your own country ? — Yes, there were. 

Were there any of them who turned out to belong to more remote parts of Ireland 
than the district where the disturbances were going on ?— No, I cannot say that 
there were ; men have been in the habit of coming into my part of the country, and 
saying, that they were schoolmasters, who did not belong to my neighbourhood. 

Did they turn out to be schoolmasters? — I could not ascertain that. 

Did it appear whether those persons, of whom you have spoken, came on their 
own account, or as messengers from other persons ? — It struck me that they came 
as messengers from others, for we had schoolmasters enough in our part of the 
country, therefore I cannot see why they should come to look for employment. 

Did it appear that they were deputed from others? — That was the impression on 
my mind ; from the very commencement of the disturbances we heard that emis- 
saries were passing through the country, with money in their possession, for the 
purpose of swearing people in ; but their stay in each place was very short. 

Were papers found upon them ? — I never found any. 

Did you yourself ever stop any of those persons? — I cannot bring to rny recol- 
lection now that I did, in person ; whenever I found pedlars or hawkers passing 
through the country, when it was likely to be in a state of disturbance, I always 
gave them warning to depart from it, and go to their own place of residence, as the 
circumstances of the country were such, we were determined to send strangers out 
of our district ; indeed the people in my part of the country were very anxious 
that no strangers should come among them ; they are a very quiet well-disposed set 
of nieh. 

Is the subdivision of lands very great in your neighbourhood ? — Very great. 

Is the distress very great in that district?— In a place near my own property, but 
not belonging to me, there is great distress ; I cannot conceive the distress can be 
greater any where; for when I was obliged to go out last winter, for the sake of 
■eeing whether there were strangers in the country, and examining those cottages, 
it was dreadful to see the state in which they were, both for want of clothing and 
want of provision. 

Are they still in the same situation ? — They are much the same. 

Are not they a demoralized set of thievish people ?— -They are. 

Whose property is it? — It is the property of a Mrs. Fitzgerald ; she lives in the 
county of Cork, but not on that spot; a great part of the land has only lately got 
into her possession ; it has been held for many years by a middleman. 

What is the name of the place ? — It is called Carrabinny, on the western side of 
Cork harbour ; quite a peninsula. 

To what do you attribute that extremely dense population in that spot? — I think, 
all through the country, the moment a person grows to the state of manhood, he 
thinks of nothing but putting up a miserable hut on a bit of ground, and marrying, 
without having any idea how he is to provide for a family. 

You were high sheriff last year? — I was. 

Respecting the formation of juries, did you observe any preference of one 
description of men above another?— Never ; previous to the sub-sheriff having 
;sent out the summonses, I had the list placed before me, and I collected the beat 
juries I possibly could. 

Without the least reference to religious distinction ? — Certainly ; without the least. 

Is that the case universally, in the county of Cork.-’ — Yes, it is. 

Of what class of persons are the sub-sheriffs t — In general, attornies. 

Are they in general, men who execute their duties with fidelity r I think so. 

. Are there any instances of any of them taking bribes for not executing tliea 
duties? — I have heard of such.. „ . 

200. Cc Rarely 
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Rarely or frequently ? — I cannot bring any instances, but I have heard of them 
frequently. 

In the execution of civil process ?-r- Yes ; on my entering on the duty, I got 
a young man of the utmost respectability, and stated to him, on entering upon the 
office, that I had heard that fees had been given improperly ; that I set my face 
completely against that, and that I did expect, that he was bound to me to do the 
thing in the most legal way, and most effectual, demanding nothing but the legal and 
customary fee; and I believe it was done in that way. 

Is it generally the same person continues in the office of sub -sheriff? — Not in 
the county of Cork ; in the county of Limerick, I believe it is the same person 
going on successively ; and in some other counties, I understand the same is done. 

Has not an improvement in the conduct of sub-sheriffs, taken place, within the 
last few years ? — I think it has been for some years past, better conducted in the 
county of Cork, than in some other counties. 

Have you heard of any instance of the officers of justice being resisted ? j 

Certainly ; they were resisted during my shrievalty. 

In. what particular parts of the county?— In the western part of the county, 
where my Lord Audley’s mines are; my sub-sheriff went down to execute a writ, 
and they turned out to a considerable number, so much so, that lie was obliged to 
retire, and get the assistance of the country gentlemen, or I believe they would have 
murdered him. 

Did he finally execute the process ? — I believe he did. 

Was there any other instance during your time, in which your sub.- sheriff or officers 
were resisted in the execution of civil process ? — That is the only instance I can call 
to mind ; but I believe it is very often the case, that the sheriff is stopped by the 
populace in the execution of his duty ; he docs it at last by the assistance of thq 
military and police, but often fails in his first attempt. 

Was not the office of sub-sheriff very much sought after heretofore ? — Yes. 

Did they serve that office without expecting or demanding from the high sheriff, 
any remuneration? — In the county of Cork, they never demand any remuneration 
from the high sheriff. In some counties, the sub-sheriff obliges the high sheriff 
to pay him a certain sum ; in the county of Limerick, in the year before last, that 
was the case I believe ; but I never heard an instance of the sheriff paying the 
sub-sheriff, in the county of Cork. 

Has there been no instance in the county of Cork, whore the sub-sheriff, for 
reasons best known to himself, did not seize goods that were in fact on the 
premises ? — I do not know ; 1 cannot state an instunce. 

Do you know of any instance of a sub-sheriff paying the sheriff for his office ?— 
No. 



Are there many Roman Catholic gentlemen acting as magistrates in the county 
of Cork ? — There are ; I have a brother magistrate near me, a Roman Catholic, 
and I do not think there is a more efficient magistrate in the county. 

Are there many Roman Catholics summoned on the petit juries? — There are. 

In the district you have spoken of as being demoralized, is there any school? — 
There is a school, a common ebuntry school. 

Under whose direction and management is it? — The master; no particular per- 
son over him ; he does it for his livelihood ; but my own school, is not far from that 
place. 



hat clergy are resident in that parish, Roman Catholic or otherwise? — There 
js a Roman Catholic, and also a Protestant clergyman, resident in that parish. 

What is the size of the parish? — It is a very extensive parish, so extensive, that 
thei e is a 1 rotestant chapel of ease to it ; there are also two Roman Catholic chapels 
in it ; but the division of the Roman Catholic parish and the Protestant, are not 
always the same. 

Have. JOU any thing further to state with respect to the prophecies of Pastorini ?— 
Ihe informer that I have before spoken of, when X asked him whether he believed 
'inahe prophectes of Pastorini, said.lhat they faithfully believed the prophecies as 
related by i astorini ; and though they may be beat back twice or thrice by the 
army, yet when, having turned, they will meet a man in the way who comes from 
heaven, he having sprinkled them with holy water, they will turn round again, and 
tne army will fly before .them, though they (the. Whiteboys) should hold up but 
straws; this is ridiculous to state to any .educated gentleman,' but. it has such an effect 
im the lower: class , of people, th?t I think it.proper to state that to your Lordships, 
-there is a circumstance, which is attended with some very bad effect in Ireland, the 
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non-estreating forfeited recognizances. At the spring assizes i 823, in the county W.l 
of Cork, there were no less than one hundred and eighty-three people discharged 
by proclamation, and seven only of the recognizances were estreated. Now it — 
does appear to me, that any man may come forward under those circumstances' 
and swear an information; and if there is no penalty for his not coining forward to 
substantiate his charge, it becomes a very great grievance ; he may have a spite 
against a man, and I have no doubt that he does often falsely swear against a man, 
with impunity. 

Is the process in Ireland in estreating a recognizance, as long as it used to be in 
England ; does it go through the Irish court of Exchequer? — I do not know the 



process. 

Through whose fault was it that the recognizances were not estreated?;—! do 
not know ; but I only know the fact, that they have not been estreated. I would 
beg to state, that I am very certain that if every encouragement is given to gentle- 
men to reside in the country, and employment given extensively, we might defy 
Captain Rock and all his associates. 

In what manner do you conceive extensive employment could be given to the 
peasants of Ireland ? — I conceive the extension of employment in the linen manu- 
facture, would be important; nothing could be more useful than that. I think that 
all public works that could be carried forward, working collieries and mines, in short, 
every thing that could give employment to a very overgrown population, is one of 
the greatest checks that c{in be given to the Rock system. The example that resi- 
dent gentlemen would show in the country, and the means that arc now expended 
elsewhere, would be most important to the people. 

Is the soil good for growing flax ? — Very good. A gentleman who was sent over 
the other day, I believe by Mr. Maberly, for the purpose of inspecting the different 
sorts of ground for the production of flax, I understand has stated his opinion that 
nothing could exceed the county of Tipperary for the growing of flax ; and that the 
county of Cork is very well calculated for it ; and also a great deal of the county 
of Limerick. 



Is the ground thought to be well calculated for growing hemp, and is that carried 
on to any great extent? — The hemp-growing is carried on, but to no extent ; I be- 
lieve the ground is well calculated for it, for I have seen some portions ; but it is not 
carried to any extent. 

Is the ground too damp for it? — I am not aware. 

Is the climate too dump, or not sufficiently warm, for the growth of hops ?- - 
I have heard that it is too damp. 

Are there any hops grown in the county of Cork? — Not that I am aware of. 

Do you not know that there were formerly? — Yes. 

Are there any poles in the county of Cork ? — Very few, except at gentlemen's 
places. 

Do you know any thing of the Insolvent Act? — I think the Insolvent Act has 
not been attended with the beneficial effects which were expected.* 

What is your opinion of the effect of the associations existing in Ireland?— 
I think" that both the Roman Catholic and the Orange Associations, tend very much 
to keep up a state of exasperation in the minds of the people. 

Are there any Orange societies in the county of Cork ? — I believe there are, but 
I am not acquainted with them. 

Which of the two gave the original provocation ? — 1 believe the one was the 
effect very much of the other. 

By the Roman Catholic Association, do you refer to. that in Dublin?— Yes; 
I think it is impossible any country can go on well, while such associations are in 
existence. 

Do their publications reach your part of the country ? — Yes. 

Do the Orange Association hold periodical meetings, and publish their debates ? 

- — I never heard of their publishing their debates. 

Do you think the debates of the Roman. Catholic Association have had an effect 
on the people? — I do certainly. 

. Before the Roman Catholic Association existed, do you believe that much irri- 
tation was produced among the. Roman Catholic population by the acts qf thp 
Orange men.?— I dp. • . 

In fact, you conceive that the Roman Catholic Association which does exist* andt 
does publish its speeches, is to be considered.on an equal ground with. the-Qfan^c 

200i Associations, 
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Associations, which do hot do so ? — No, I do not think them on an equal footing; 
but I think they both do a great deal of mischief to the country. 

The mischief the Orange Associations do, you think, results a great deal from 
their processions? — Yes. 

That is the only public appearance they make?— Yes. 

Do they exist in the county of Cork?— “Not of late years ; the business of dress- 
ing a statue in the city of Cork was practised, but that lias been given up for some 
time. 

Have you seen no publications, purporting to issue from an Orange lodge, of an 
inflammatory nature ? — Not lately. 

Have you seen any publications, signed by Sir Ilarcourt Lees, containing the 
most furious invectives, and the most gross vituperation of the Catholics in general, 
and their clergy particularly? — I have. 

Do you not think that such publications must tend to irritate the Catholic popu- 
lation in general, and the priests in particular ? — Certainly. 

Do you conceive those publications to have been the effusions of an enthusiastic 
individual ?— I do; I know it is not the general feeling of the Protestants of the 
country. 

Did they come forward as authorized by any Orange lodge ? — I believe not. 

Have you never seen this enthusiastic individual addressed as the champion of 
Orangeism by Orange lodges ? — I have not seen that. 

Which of the two Associations, the Orunge or the Catholic, have, in your 
opinion, done the most mischief to the country ? — I think both of them have pro 
duced infinite mischief. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw. 



H is Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER attending, is called in, and examined as 
follows : 

Duke of Leinster. YOUR Grace is almost a constant resident in Ireland ? — I am. 

'• ^ J You have been resident in the county of Kildare during the time the Insurrection 

14 June, Act has been in operation there ? — Part of the time. I think it was put on in June 

• 824- last ; I was absent from Ireland at the time that it was proposed ; I was not at the 

meeting. 

^ ou are acquainted with the general state of the county of Kildare previous to 
the Insurrection Act being put in force ? — Yes ; the whole of my property being in 
the county of Kildare, I know pretty well the slate of the county. 

You act as a magistrate in the county of Kildare? — I do. 

Was it on a requisition of the magistrates that the Insurrection Act was extended 
to that county? — Yes, it was. 

Did you concur in that requisition ?— I was in England at the time, but I never 
heard a word of it until it was proclaimed. 

Did it appear to you that the state of the county of Kildare was such as to re- 
quire the operation of that Act ?— Certainly not. 

Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee on what that opinion is 
founded ?— I have frequently asked my agent if he, in going through the country, 
found any difficulty in collecting the rent, or any opposition or bad spirit, and he 
has always told me not; I have had the necessary ejectments go on without 
any trouble whatever. 

In point of fact, the Insurrection Act was not extended over the whole of the 
county?— No, it was not; but over a great part of my estate. The reason of my 
mentioning my agent is, that from going through my estate, he is more among the 
farmers than I might be during that time. 

From your own personal knowledge, you think the disposition of the people was 
peaceable and tranquil?— Certainly. 

Are you aware of the motives that influenced the magistrates of the county in 
calling tor the Insurrection Act? — No, I am not. 

On your return to Ireland you found it in operation ? — Yes. 

D it still in force ? — I am told it was taken off on the 7th of this month, 
our opinion is, from your knowledge of the country, that the county of Kildare 
would have remained peaceable and quiet if the Insurrection Act had not been put 
on.— It is; we have as good juries as, I believe, in any part of the world, and 
men who do their duty most properly and strictly, without fear. 

When you found the Insurrection Act had taken place in the county of Kildare, 
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did you make any representations to the Lord Lieutenant to have it removed ? — -No, 
1 knew it would be useless, and therefore I never made any representation ; nor 
did I attend : I had such an abhorrence of the Act, I did not attend any of the 
meetings. 

In point of fact, have any outrages taken place in the county of Kildare, to 
your knowledge, which called for any extraordinary power to be given to the 
authorities? — -There were some houses burnt, and there was an unfortunate murder 
at a fair, but all the people were taken up, and two or there were hung for the 
murder ; and I conceive when we can take culprits, and convict them, the Insur- 
rection Act is not necessary. 

Was that the case with respect to the houses burnt? — We could not find out who 
set fire to them. 

Is the Constabulary Act in force in the county ? — Yes, it is. 

Do you consider that to be any improvement in the police of the district?' — Very 
great. 

When was the Constabulary Act put in force? — It was putin force I think before 
the Insurrection Act; it was put in force just before I left Ireland last year. There 
was a meeting about it the week after I left Ireland, probably about May last 
year. 

Was the police of the county of Kildare efficient before the introduction of the 
Constabulary Act ? — Certainly not ; the constables were the worst description of 
men ; I mean by that, they were not fit, and did not act together ; and, for a con- 
stabulary force, I think they were of the worst description, 

If disorders existed in the county of Kildare previous to the introduction of 
the Constabulary Act, might they not in part be attributed to the want of an efficient 
police for the purpose of enforcing the law ? — I think it is very likely ; I think the 
constabulary force and the petty sessions are the most essential things. 

Do you happen to know the names of the magistrates who memorialized for the 
enforcement of the Act? — I do not. 

Were they pretty numerous ? — They were. 

And generally resident magistrates ? — Yes. 

Your Grace has been in the habit of attending petty sessions for a considerable 
time? — Yes; I have never acted alone ; I give a summons, and summon them to 
meet at Celbridge, which is three mjj^s from me. 

You make it a point always to attend ? — Ido. 

Who are the other magistrates who generally attend with you at the petty sessions? 
- — Lord Cloncurry, who lives about a mile and a half from Celbridge; Mr. Nesbit, 
who lives three miles; Mr. Arthur Henry, who lives three miles; Mr. Sandys, 
a clergyman, who lives about three miles from Celbridge ; and we have got 
a Mr. Maunsell and Colonel Conolly lately. 

Does Lord Mayo act as magistrate for the county of Kildare? — He does. 

Were the magistrates, who usually act with you at Celbridge, present when the 
magistrates of the county applied for the enforcement of the Act ? — Lord Cloncurry 
was, for it was from him that I heard the Insurrection. Act was to be put on. 

Do you know whether the others were ? — I cannot say. 

Have any changes taken place in the magistracy of the county of Kildare lately ? 
— Yes, some have been removed; whom I believe it was very necessary to 
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remove. . • 

Were any removed for misconduct? — I never heard of any particular case, but 
I believe the Chancellor thought fit to remove him. 

There were some names in the old commission, which do not appear in the new 
commission ?— - Yes. 

Did it extend to any number? — I believe there were four whom I knew, who 
were very, inefficient, and rather I think a disgrace to the commission. 

At what period were the petty sessions first held in the county of Kildare? The 
first time I heard of them was at Kilcullen. Mr. Robert Latouche, the member 
for the county, and ’Mr. KiJdare Burrows, a clergyman, and one or two other 
gentlemen, first began them ; we took it up at Celbridge. 

In what year did they begin? — I cannot speak beyond 1812; it was in 1812 
I went over. • 

■ You commenced the petty sessions immediately after? I did. ; 

: Do you. think you see a manifest improvement in the -country people, in conser 
nuence of the superior administration of justice through the petty sessions;?— We 
have as much- as we can do -every Monday, from one o’clock till four ; and they 

cc 3 have 
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have such confidence in us, that they come to us for private matters ; that is we 
settle half their private quarrels and disputes. 

In settling the private quarrels and disputes, do you ever refer any dispute to 
respectable persons; persons in court at the time? — Yes ; we cull in any farmer 
and try to settle matters in that way. 

And that has an excellent effect on the people ? — Yes. 

It increases confidence in the gentlemen ? — Yes, it does. We never act in anv 
case of our own ; we always leave it to the other magistrates. . 

Is. there, any large proportion of Protestants in the county of Kildare? Very 

small. 



•.On what terms do they live with Catholics ? — Very good ; we have very little 
party feeling, 

Have you any Orange lodges in the county?— I believe there is no one in the 
county, but there is one at Edenderry in the King’s County, on the border of the 
county of Kildare. 

Are you acquainted with the general conduct of the Catholic priests in the county 
of Kildare ? — Those I am connected with I find very ready to give every assistance 
on their part. 

What is the state of education in the county?— I am afraid it is in a very bad 
state. 



Has it improved within the last few years ?— ' There is a great difference about the 
system of education, — about introducing the scriptures ; that makes a great differ- 
ence ; the Kildare-street Society insist upon having the scriptures read and the 
Catholic priests will not allow it. I tried to settle that difference, but I could not 
do it ; and I think that stopped it very much. 

Have the Catholics schools of their own ?— Yes ; they have in Maynooth, they 
have in Kildare, and they have in Athy. ’ J 

■ Those towns are your property ?— They. are ; and they have a school at CeUirldac 
also. , 

Have you never succeeded in settling the difference ?— No, I have not. 

Have any instances of oppression on the part of middlemen to their tenantry, 
come within your immediate notice?— I know that middlemen very often collect 
their rent, and then they leave the landlord’s rent upon their tenants; and the 
landlords are obliged to seize upon those tenants, which is a very hard case. 

Do the middlemen in general exact very large rents ? — Oh yes ; and they have 
the power of watching the tenants a great deal more than the head landlords. 

Does the head landlord frequently find himself unable to receive any rent from 
the middleman ? — It is sometimes very hard to get rent from the middleman. 

Has the head landlord any resource but going upon the land ?— No, I do not 
know of any way except going on the land. 

Then in case of the failure or fraud of a middleman, the under-tenant is the 
sufferer ? — 'Yes. 



Is it your Grace’s opinion that some additional power given to recover rent from 
middlemen, would be advantageous to the peasantry of Ireland ? -I am not for 
giving too much power for recovering rents. 

A landlord may resort to ejectments ?— Yes, lie may. 

Is it youi opinion that a more efficient power of obtaining the rent from the 
middleman, would be advantageous to the peasantry ?-rI think it would if it would 
save the poor people that are on the land. 



Aie the juries to whom this matter is referred generally unwilling to decide anv 
causes against middlemen ?— No, I think our juries are very fair ; as far as I have 
seen, .they are very fair. ' 

It is not the opinion of the country that they, are very adverse to the head land- 
lord r— I have not found it in the county of Kildare. 

Are you able to state what. proportion the general rent asked by the head landlords 
m the county of Kildare bears to the produce of the land ?— No, I am not able to 



What is the usual rent demanded for a cottage and an acre of land?— It varies 
so very much from the situation and the kind of land, that I do not think I could 
state that. 



f * 8 h« th ? Cust l 0mfor the lower orders of peasantry to agree with the farmers to work 
a i e andan acre of : land; without specifying what- a ere ?— Yery ofteh 
y 0 that ; and we have a great deal of trouble, in recovering wages’ from -people, 



-that 
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that a man sometimes thinks himself entitled to wages, and then there is a long 
account. 

Are the crops of the labourer ever seized for the rent of the farmer under whom 
he works ? — Yes ; I have known the crop seized from the labourer. 

You are not able to state the common price of a cottage and an acre of land in 
your part of the country? — No, I am not; mine being mostly large farms. 

You mentioned, that when you had occasion to apply to the Roman Catholic 
priests, you found them willing to assist in the enforcement of the laws of the 
country, and were satisfied with their conduct? — I did. 

Did you find a difference between the priests educated latterly in the country, 
and those who had come from the continent ? — No, indeed I did not; the college 
of Maynooth is close to me, and really I must say, I never saw a better behaved set 
of men. 

Those at Maynooth do not act as priests through the country? — No ; but there 
are some of them I know, that are priests now, that have been educated there. 

Are there not other places in the county of Kildare, where priests are educated, 
besides Maynooth? — No ; there is a school at Clongows, near Straftan. 

That is understood to be an establishment of Jesuits? — Yes, they are Jesuits. 

It is now professedly an establishment of Jesuits ?—- Yes, they are Jesuits, for 
I met them in Italy ; but the education is not for priests ; it is merely a school like 
Harrow — -a large school. 

But conducted by Jesuits? — Yes; and it is the most curious establishment I ever 
saw : the boys are very well brought up; there is a public examination every year, 
and fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, are invited to go down ; and they have a list 
of what classics they are to examine them in, and the answers are wonderful. 

Do you know how many boys there are in the school? — I believe there are two 
hundred. 

Who is at the head of the establishment? — A Mr. Aylmer. 

In the part of the county of Kildare with which you are acquainted, are the 
lettings chiefly of large farms or small ones? — They are chiefly in large farms. 

Do the persons who take large .farms underlet small parts of them ? — I never let 
them, if I can help it. 

In spite of all you can do, is it not still done? — On the estates in the leases 
I have made since I came of age there are no under-tenants ; but in the former 
leases there are under-tenants. 

In the leases your Grace has made, have you found it possible to make covenants 
that effectually restrain the immediate tenantfrom underletting his land ? — Certainly, 
if the agent does his duty. 

In the lands granted by old leases is it otherwise ?— It is. 

There may be a considerable number of persons between the head landlord and 
the actual occupier of those lands?— I had a farm out of lease the other day of five 
hundred acres, that was under-let again to four people, and there was one of those 
had had five people under him; and when I let this farm again, I gave those five 
people ten pounds a-piece if they would go off the land, though in tact they were 
not my tenants. ; but rather than turn them adrift, 1 gave them ten pounds a-piece 
to go off’, and got rid of them by that means. • 

Did your Grace ever try to inflict any penalties upon them for sub-letting? — No, 
I have not in the old long leases ; sometimes it is a poor widow that has the lease ; 
but in the new leases I have had no occasion. 

What penalty is there inserted in the new leases against sub-letting? — There is 
a strong clause that they have no right to under-let without my leave. 

Is. the penalty in the new leases forfeiture, or an increased rent? — I cannot state 
for certain ; they have been made as strong as possible. I do not grant longer leases 
than twenty-one years and a life. • 

In that farm of five, hundred acres, to which your Grace has referred, was there 
not a still further subdivision of a great number of cottiers?— I mentioned that it 
was divided into four or five tenements, and under one of those tenements there 
were five people that I was obliged to give ten pounds a-picce to get rid of; there 
were a great number more all over the farm, but this was only in one division of it. 

Was there any great number of under-tenants on any other part of that subdivided 
farm ? — Yes, there were. 

Can your Grace state the number? — No, I do not know so well; for the 
man to whom 1 let this was a very deserving tenant, and he did not like to have 
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Di /fo <jf Leinster, those people on the land, so I gave them ten pounds a-piece to give him possession ; 
v t but I do not know the exact number on the others, though I was over the land. 

14 June, Is there a habit and custom among the magistrates in Ireland of taking private 
>824. information, which frequently tends to mislead the magistrates or the government? 
— I think the magistrates arc too apt to take private information. 

Are they in the habit of communicating that information, so obtained, to each 
other? — No; I recollect the canal bank was injured about two miles from me, and 
a magistrate had taken informations about it ; and I met him in the town of May- 
nooth, and, to my astonishment, I heard afterwards that he had gone up to the 
government, and represented this; but he never told me when he. went by me. 

Do you think it was in consequence of the representations obtained privately that 
the county was proclaimed? — Yes, I do. 

Your Grace was understood to say, that the Insurrection Act was not proclaimed 
without a large meeting of magistrates? — No; but the government always have 
a great deal of information that they ground their opinion on. 

Is information frequently privately communicated to your Grace ? — They know 
that I will not take any information unless they will swear to it, and come forward ; 
therefore I have not people come to me with private information. I have three or 
four times had it offered to me, and a hint that I should support the person, and 
get him paid for it ; but I have always set my face against it. I told the man, that 
if he would prosecute to conviction, f would represent to the government, and get 
him every protection. 

By what description of persons was such information usually brought ? — I think 
there are people that make a trade of it almost. 

Has the information so obtained by the magistrates to your knowledge been 
frequently incorrect? — To my knowledge it has, now and then been incorrect. 

Has that tendency to giving private information to the magistrates and to the 
government been at all reduced by the practice of the present Lord Lieutenant? — 
He has only audiences once a month, or once in six weeks, and I think that does 
a great deal of good. 

If has not, on the other hand, shut the door to proper information being sent up 
to government in cases of danger? — Certainly not. I have been since 1812 
a magistrate, and I do not suppose I ever made three communications to govern- 
ment, because I did not find it necessary. When it was necessary, I have gone 
up and stated it, but I do not mention every trivial thing. 

Is there any great want of employment in your neighbourhood ?— Not imme- 
diately in my neighbourhood, but in other parts of the country there is. 

Are there any manufactures? — At Celbridge there is a woollen manufacture. 

Is that prosperous ? — Yes, it is going on very well ; there is a very good man at 
the head of it, Mr. Haughton. 

Is the proprietor an Englishman ? — Yes. 

Generally speaking, is not the population of the country much beyond the means 
of employment ? — Very much indeed ; I have got a list of the labourers and people 
in my town, and there is hardly one who has not five, six, eight, ten, or twelve 
children. 

The peasantry about Maynooth find employment in your Grace’s Park ? — 
They do. 

Have you had any cause to call in the military to preserve quiet at any time 
during your residence ? — I got rid of the military as soon as I could, and have never 
had recourse to them since. 

Nor the police ? — Not the Peelers ; we have constables. I would go at any 
time of the day or night into all the alehouses, and with this umbrella turn the people 
out; if there is any riot in alehouses, I have very often gone down at night and 
turned the people out of the alehouses. 

Has your Grace, during the whole time the Insurrection Act has been in force 
in the county of Kildare, known any circumstances whatever from which there has 
been a cause for it? — No, not within my knowledge. 

Have you heard of any cases in which persons have been under the Insurrection 
■Act tried, and on very distinct evidence convicted, and sentenced to the punish- 
ment due to them ? — I have not attended any of the meetings under the Insurrec- 
tion Act. I heard of a case of a poor old man, which struck me as being a very 
Hard case : he was a tailor. 

Has your Grace ever heard what lias happened to that tailor ? — I have heard 
fhat fie lias been transported. 

Did 
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Did you hear where he was taken? — No, I cannot immediately recollect it. 

Does your Grace happen to know what was the general feeling of the county on 
the propriety of that conviction and transportation? — No, I never mentioned the 
subject much ; differing from a great number of magistrates about the Insurrection 
Act, I never entered into the merits of the case. We are all on very good terms 
there. . 

Were there many houses burnt before the Insurrection Act was applied to that 
county ?— Shortly after Lord Wellesley went over, there was a report of houses 
having been burnt in the county, and I do not believe there were any burnt at the 
time ; I believe there have been one or two since that ; but there was an error in 
one return which was laid before the House. At the time that return was made, 
there was not a house burnt; it was the county of Kilkenny, 1 believe, that the 
report ought to have alluded to. • • 

Afterwards burnings did take place in the county of Kildare? 1 es, there was 
one took place near me ; I cannot but believe it was accident, for the man vv as 
verv much liked ; be is a very good man, and very much liked by the people ; but 
we could not prove how it was done. 

Was he dispossessed of his farm ? — No ; he held under a long lease. 

Has the Insurrection Act been strictly put in force, or only held out in terrorem ? 
— Strictly put in force. . ■ - 

Any person who was found out would be apprehended ? — Yes, as far as I know. 
I think if there were Lord Lieutenants appointed, as in England, and the peace of 
the county left to them, that would be a very good measure for keeping the county 
quiet. There are very often reports go, and we cannot find from whom they go. 

If the peace of the county was. put into the hands of each Lord Lieutenant, would 
it not be necessary he should have very different powers from those exercised by 
Lord Lieutenants in England ?— I think he ought to have the power of moving the 
police, and sending the constables from one barony to another. I am at present 
the Governor and Custos Rotulorum of the county ; but I have no more to say 
to it than a person that is not living in the county. 

[His Grace withdraws. 



Duke of Letter. 



14 June, 
1824. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Wednesday next, one o'clock. 



D d 
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15. 

Die Mercurii, 16 ° Junii 1824 . 



The LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

JUSTIN M'CAIITY, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows: 
Evidence on the YOU are a magistrate of the county of Cork ? — I am; 

Nature and Extent In what part of the county are you resident ? — Between the Blackwater and the 
In Ireland lUrbU,,CeS ° f Cork - 

, ‘ . Was that part of the county of Cork put under the Insurrection Act at the time 

Justin MCa-ti ^ 0LI were res *ding there? — All the county of Cork was put under the Insurrection 
“ S m Eso ar>J ' That P art of the country in which I reside was put under the strict operation 

^ J j of the Act. 

16 June, What was the state of the country at the time it was put under the Act? On 

1824. ’ the disturbances breaking out in the north of our county, the magistrates conceived 
it would be right to place the whole county under the Insurrection Act. A very 
large meeting of the magistrates Was held in Cork, and it was resolved that an ap- 
plication should be made, that the county should be placed under the operation of 
the Act. The magistrates did not enforce the provisions of the Act in the part of 
the county where I reside until disturbances commenced. They began by serving 
notices, houghing cattle; burnings latterly. 

In what barony are you ? — The barony in which I reside is part of East Muskerry. 
But I am very peculiarly circumstanced; there are a number of baronies imme- 
diately surrounding me; the baronies of Barrymore, Fermoy, Barretts, and the 
north liberties of the city of Cork. 

Was there a general apprehension of danger in the higher and middling classes, 
and in the better sort of farmers, at that time? — There was a general apprehension 
of danger among the higher and middling classes. I do not think there was at that 
time a feeling of apprehension among the better order of farmers ; there has been, 
I think, since. 

Should you think those apprehensions well founded ?— Yes, I do consider those 
apprehensions were well founded. 

Was the state of that part of the country improved, in point of quiet, after the 
Insurrection Act was put in force ?— Not for some time. It was not improved in 
my neighbourhood until a person of the name of Nagle, who had been sent from 
the northern district into our district, was taken ; he was taken by the exertions- of 
some of the farmers. 

Was he taken under the Insurrection Act for being absent from home ?— No ; he 
was taken by the farmers. I will mention the circumstances under which he was 
taken. I received information that a person of the name of Nagle was in the 
country, and had been making some exertion to find out where he was, when an 
individual mentioned to me, that if I would meet a person at a particular period, 
1 should get information. I did so ; and he informed me that Nagle was that night 
to meet a party for the purpose of attacking a house in the liberties of Cork. 

I arranged a plan with this individual, who seemed anxious to have him taken, by 
m nch the military should proceed in different directions, and take him; and gave 
him certain pass-words, which would enable him to make himself known to the" mi- 
Jitary in case they came upon him. I believe they considered that if they met with 
the military some accident might occur, and they determined to seize Nagle them- 
selves. 1 hey collected a few young men, seized Nagle, and came over to me. 

ne of the parties of military afterwards fell in with the party, with Nagle in their 
possession. He was after that tried, and convicted of burglary on the house of a 
Doctor Wood ; and has since, I believe, been permitted by government to become 
an approver. J 0 

What description of person was the man who gave that information ? — He was 
the son of a man holding forty or fifty acres. 

What 
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What description of persons were those who assisted in taking Nagle ?— They 
were generally the sons of farmers ; one man was a farmer himself, who had been 
considered rather an incendiary in our part of the country ; the others were la- 
bourers. They took Nagle and two associates. 

Were they Roman . Catholics .? — They were, all of them. 

Was the country more quiet after that arrest? — Yes, it was much more quiet. 

Do you attribute the. increased quiet, subsequently to that arrest, to the operation 
of the Insurrection Act? — I conceive that the exertions made by the gentry in the 
country, the patrolling, and the other operations which were conducted under the 
authority of. the Insurrection Act, of course maintained the quiet, and prevented 
individuals embarking in those disturbances. 

Do you. conceive that the same improvement could have been produced by the 
operation of a force under the Constabulary and Peace Preservation Bills, without 
the operation of the Insurrection Act? — No, I do not. I do not conceive that the 
Constabulary or Peace Preservation Acts gave that power which the Insurrection 
Act did. 

Do you conceive the powers given by the Insurrection Act were necessary, at 
that time, to preserve the tranquillity of the country ? — I do. 

In the present state of that part of the country, do you think it would be safe to 
suspend the operation of the Insurrection Act ? — Certainly not, for a period. I beg 
to state that the Insurrection Act is not carried into effect in great part of our 
country ; it lies at present as a dead letter. 

Do you conceive the country would remain as quiet as it is now, if it were not 
•for the knowledge that the Insurrection Act might be put in force if the disturbances 
began again? — I think the Insurrection Act has that effect; the knowledge of its 
existence will prevent outrage ; and I think there is a disposition at present, among 
a class of persons that it did not exist in before, to remain quiet. 

Do you think there has been an improvement in the disposition of a portion of 
the people ?■ — I think, in, the farmers of my part of the country there has been 
a very considerable improvement. 

To what do you attribute that improvement? — I attribute it to a feeling that they 
may have been mistaken, and a wish to acquire property ; at present there is an 
anxious wish, I think, among the farmers to acquire property, and to maintain it. 

Describe the sort of tenure you refer to ? — I speak of a man who holds from 
sixty to a hundred and twenty acres, or a larger proportion of ground. 

You mean holding it in hs own hands? — Yes. 

Were the houses or haggards of many persons of that description attacked 
during the disturbances ?— There were a great many in different parts of the coun- 
try, and several in that district to which I immediately belong. 

What was the alleged cause of attack in those cases ?-^-Their not complying with 
the orders of the disturbers of the country. 

Of what nature were those orders r — They were of different descriptions : 
ordering them not to take ground, or to give up ground they possessed ; ordering 
them not to turn out labourers, according as it suited, in fact, the individual fancy or 
the peculiar feeling of the individual. 

Were the attacks made equally on the property of Catholics and Protestants r — 
In our country they were almost all made on the individual property occupied by 
Roman Catholics. In the part immediately adjoining me, the attacks were made 
principally upon the property held from a nobleman by a Roman Catholic lady. 

Were the attacks levelled against the Protestant clergy particularly ?— In some 
■instances they were, with respect to tithe, and with respect to individuals who had 
taken tithe. In many instances there was a general notice against the payment of 

any tithe. . v , 

Was there any general notice against the payment of any rent ?— Y es, there was. 

When you speak of a person taking tithe, do you mean by that, that he took the 
tithes of others, or only his own ? — The practice of taking the tithes of others has 
not prevailed for some years in my part of the country. 

The only crime they had Avas making an arrangement for their OAvn tithe with 
the clergyman?— Yes, the individual compounding the tithe with the clergyman. 
In some instances, the notices directed that the individual should set out the 
.'tithe for the clergyman,, and in several instances where the tithe was set out, 
it was burnt. - ", , . .. . c .■ _ 

Was there any appearance in your part of the country of religious teeiing 
mixing with the spirit of disturbance ?— I consider, from what has come to my 

„oo D d 2 knowledge, 
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knowledge, that a considerable proportion of religious feeling has certainly mixed 
itself up with the disturbances. 

Have the prophecies of Pastorini been extensively circulated in your part of the 
country ? — ' They have been for several years circulated. The book called Pastorini 
is an interpretation of the Revelation of Saint John. 

Have they been circulated in small extracts as well as in a book ? — I have heard 
of their being circulated in small extracts, but have never yet been able to get at 
a copy. I have understood from persons in the country that they were circulated; 
The large edition I have got in different ways. , 

What do you consider to have been the immediate causes of the disturbed 
state of the country in your neighbourhood ?• — I conceive the immediate causes 
■were the exertions that were made, to seduce a very large population without the 
means of employment, and who were particularly obnoxious to the attempts of 
individuals, from the state in which. they were placed from the revolution that 
took place after the war, and who were suffering from the fall of prices, from 
high rents, and the debts that they owed. I conceive the attempts that were made 
to disseminate those prophecies as one great cause. The immediate disturbances 
proceeded from individuals having been sent into the country to excite the people, 
and to take the lead. 

From whence ? — They came from the northern part of the Blackwater, from 
Duhallow, and in that direction. 

That district seems to have been infected by Limerick? — It was conceived to be 
infected by Limerick. 

Do you conceive the distresses at that period had any effect in promoting the 
disturbances ? — I conceive they were made use of to induce the people to break 
out, and u natural wish to change their condition. 

Have the rents been lowered in your neighbourhood ? — Yes, they have. 

Have the tithes been lowered? — In the parish in which I immediately reside, the 
tithes have been very moderate ; in some instances round me they have been low- 
ered, in others they have not. 

Had the tithes been raised in the same proportion as the rents, during the period 
of high prices?— r Yes ; in several parishes they had, in others they had not; in the 
parish in which I immediately reside they had" not. 

In what parish do you reside ? ; — I. reside in the parish of Dunbolly, between 
Blarney and Water-Grass Hill ; in the whole of that district there is no resident 
gentleman but myself. 

What is the general system of letting lands in your part of the counry ; is it 
chiefly let to the immediate occupiers, or do one or two middlemen stand between 
the head landlord and the immediate occupier ?— In our immediate part of the 
country, it is generally let to the immediate occupier j there are instances of its 
being let to middlemen. 

Was that the case before the change of prices, which destroyed so many of the 
middlemen, or has.it been a change of system resulting from that circumstance ?*-r 
In some instances it has been a change of system, in others it has prevailed for 
some years. 

Is the general tendency of the system of the landlords, in Ireland now, that of 
getting rid of middlemen, or of introducing middlemen? — I conceive that the 
general system, at present, is that of getting rid of them. 

What remedy has a landlord in Ireland against a middleman who fails in paying 
his rent? — No remedy, but by action or ejectment. 

What remedy has the one middleman of a second middleman, supposing him to 
go through a series of under-letting? — They have no remedy, but action or 
ejectment, until it comes to the occupier; they have the same remedy as the head 
landlord has against him. 

Has. each of the middlemen the power of distraining upon the actual occupier of 
the ground?— -He has, for the full amount; so that he does not take, by the late 
Acts of J arhament, more, distress than the actual rent due to him. The head 
landlord can distrain for the whole, or can distrain the whole property for his rent; 
and each. of the middlemen can distrain, so that he does not take more than will 
countervail his rent. 

The immediate occupier may be distrained, though he has paid the rent several 
imes over Yes ; but by the late Act he has his remedy; he has the remedy if he 

pays the r.ent, hut) then he-.must pey the rent. 

With respect to the under-tenant,, when he' is called upon, by the middleman to 

pay 
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pay his rent, is the middleman obliged by law to show . to the under-tenant, the Juttin WCarty, 

occupier, the receipt of his immediate lessor ? — No, Ido not conceive he is, by v 

law, obliged to do that. l6 Jl|ne 

Do you believe that would be a means of protecting the occupying tenant? — is^.’ 

I think it would. 

What is the nature of the responsibility of the successive tenants holding ? — * 

We will suppose the landlord A. sets for 10/. B. for 20/. C. for 30 1 . D. holds 
at. ‘30 A A. is entitled to receive only 10/.; to receive this 10 1 . he has his choice 
pf two modes; he either applies to B. for the 10A or he goes to D. on the 
ground for 10 A and D. must pay A. the 10 /. and the receipt of A. for 10/. 
goes in exoneration of D. so far; if B. or C. afterwards go to the ground for their 
rent, ,A/s receipt for io/. : is good against any one of them: then B. requires his 
10/. (he has the profit of 10/. on the place); he has the power of going to the 
ground by distress ; but supposing D. has twenty head of cattle on the ground, A: 
has the power of taking the whole of that twenty head of cattle, and keeping them 
until his 10/. is paid. B. has the power, A.’s rent being paid, or even not being 
paid, of going upon the ground and distraining the same cattle for his 20/. We 
will suppose the cattle worth 1 0 /. a-piece. A. can distrain the whole: B. cannot 
distrain, by the Act as it now stands, (at least I conceive so), for more than two 
head, or probably three head of cattle ; he cannot distrain the whole ; , he can dis- 
train for his own rent; and C. in the same way. If B. distrains for more than his 
rent, or if he has not paid his rent to A. by the law, as it now stands, D. has the 
power of recovering, by process before the sessions court, treble damages, and 
those treble damages he has the power of deducting out of his rent ; in the same 
way with C. if C. distresses ; but it may so happen, that the cattle may have been 
sold for less than their value by A. ; tire re may not have been bidders, in which 
case D. loses his stock, and evidently sustains an inconvenience. 

Is it not usual, when cattle or any thing else is sold under a distress, that they 
fetch less than the real value ?— -Always, I believe. 

Has there been combination in respect of the sale of cattle ? — There has been 
combination, with respect to the sale of cattle, among the common people; in fact, 
no distress, until very lately, for the last three years, I think, in one part of the 
country, would have been fairly sold. 

Do you mean that B. cannot distrain D. unless B. has previously paid his rent to 
A.? — No, I did not; I mean that if B. distrains (I am supposing B. to be the 
first distresser upon the land), he has the power of taking two or three cows to 
countervail the whole of the rent; his own 10/. and A.’s 10A In the instance of 
A. coming first on the ground, B. can only distrain for 10/. : he can only take one 
cow, for instance. 

Can A. go to D. for the rent, unless he has first applied to B. for payment? — 

He can. 

Can B. go to D. for the rent without having applied to C.? — He can. 

Do you recollect the practice with respect to distress for rent before the Acts of 
181.6 and 1820? — Ido. 

Has the practice which has prevailed since those Acts improved the condition of 
the occupying tenant? — I think in some instances it has ; but I do not think that is 
as yet generally understood by the common people, at least by the occupying 
tenants; I have known several instances of very considerable oppression since 
those Acts passed. 

What are the improvements which have taken place since those Acts passed? — 

Preventing the persons being distressed. Under the old system, it was the custom 
for C. the last, to come in and distrain the whole, and sell, and not afterwards pay 
the money, and no remedy to the occupier. 

You mean to state that C. if he takes more from D. than what is equivalent for 
the rent due to him, does it at his own peril? — He does. 

And that is, in fact, the only improvement introduced by the Act ?— It is. 

If there is a combination in the country not to bid for goods or cattle sold under 
distress, may it not be necessary for the person to. whom 20/. is owing, to seize 
cattle that, if sold at the full price, might be worth 200/.? — There is no doubt of 
that. 

To. whom has that combination against the purchase of cattle distrained been 
most prejudicial ?— I think it has in many instances been extremely prejudicial to 
the landlord, and of course to the tenant; if it ruins the tenant, it must injure the 
landlord. 

200. H d 3 Has 
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Justin M'Carty, Has that combination, in point of fact, had the effect of diminishing the number 
Esg- of distraints on the part of the landlords? — It certainly has ; until within the last 
J half year or year there were very few landlords ventured to distrain in our country. 

16 June, You have hitherto been stating the case of the distress of a person supposed to 

l8 * 4 ' possess a considerable stock of cattle; in the case of the lower cottiers, who have 

little else hut their potatoes, must not those successive distresses reduce them to 
absolute starvation ? — It has in many instances. 

Would there be any objection to their introducing an appraisement in cases 
of distress, that is, the landlord to receive the things in kind, at their appraised 
value? — I conceive there would be a considerable difficulty in ascertaining the 
value ; I think, myself, the system of appraisement, if introduced into Ireland 
would be a considerable improvement. I understand it is the practice in this 
country to appraise and to value lands. I think a general system of surveyorship 
in Ireland would be useful. In several instances where the landlords — when I 
speak of landlords I have not come down to C., but A. or 13 ., for A. in our 
country has often only a fee-farm rent, 13 . probably a great portion of As pro* 
perty under lease, — but in several instances I have known that where A. and J 3 . 
were concerned, that practice has been adopted ; where the landlord has not 
been able to get sale for the cattle on the auction day, he has allowed the tenant 
the full price of the cattle (what they ought to bring) in his rent ; I believe it is not 
the case in several of the other instances. 

In the cases where B. in fact holds a beneficial lease, and the landlord has only 
a fee farm rent, the head landlord A. is very seldom under the necessity of coming 
upon his immediate occupier for a distress ? — Not until lately ; he has in many 
cases been obliged, within the last two years, to proceed either by distress or eject- 
ment ; the individuals whom I class under the designation B. have not, in several 
instances, paid their rents. 

Has any improvement of the existing law suggested itself to you ? — -I think it 
would be a great improvement to preclude B. and C. proceeding upon the ground 
until they produced the head landlord’s receipt, at the same time that it would be 
productive of inconvenience. 

How can B. pay A. until he has received his rent from C. ? — That certainly is 
not easy for him ; he must in that case be half a year’s rent in advance, which, in 
the present state of our country, would be almost impossible. 

Does it appear to you to be absolutely necessary, for the security of each of the 
successive landlords, that they should all have the power of distraining on the 
immediate occupier? — I think it is; it is the only mode in which I can conceive 
they can get their rents. 

Suppose a landlord obliged to seize cattle for rent, to the amount of a thousand 
pounds, and that they are appraised to him, what could he do with them? — 111 
many instances it would ruin the landlord. 

Have you known any instances of landlords receiving the produce of the land, 
either in wheat, or corn, or cattle? — In several instances lately they take the pro- 
duce of the land. 

Supposing they receive at the alleged value, the wheat at 13.9. and the cattle at 
8/. a piece ; and suppose that wheat rose in the course of a few months, and the cattle 
rose in value in the same time, do you know any instance of the landlord giving the 
tenant credit for the difference? — No, I do not; for I conceive, in the cases sup- 
posed, the landlord has been forced, under the circumstances, to send them imme- 
diately to market; unfortunately the state of our country has been such, that they 
have not applied that strong measure to their tenants (I believe I may speak gene- 
rally of the gentry of our country, from my knowledge of them) until they were 
actually forced to do it themselves, their rents not being paid. 

Supposing the tenant to owe the landlord one hundred pounds, and that the 
landlord seized cattle that would be fairly worth a hundred pounds, but that, in 
consequence of a combination, he cannot sell that cattle for more than ten pounds, 
does not the tenant remain in debt to the landlord ninety pounds? — Yes. 

Is that a common case, though not perhaps in those proportions ? — Yes; that is 
• one of the grievances under which the people labour, at present. 

If the fair market value of the property on a tenant’s land amounted to one hun- 
dred pqunds, and C. had a claim upon this to the amount of ten pounds only, if, in 
consequence of combination against the purchase of the thing distrained, the .whole 
property would not sell in the market for more than ten pounds, would C. be borne 
harmless if he fook the whole for the purpose of discharging that rent ? — I conceive, 
" ’ -that 
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that if be distrained them, and legally sold them, the court would of course bear 
him harmless ; but then it should be ascertained that he had legally sold them ; the 
sessions court would require proof that it was a fair bona jide sale. 

What is the usual power of selling by auction? — I think, as it prevails in Ire- 
land, there might be a remedy provided. The usual mode is to advertise the 
cattle ; by law they ought to be advertised in some market town, which is not, 
I believe, generally practised ; the general mode is to advertise on the chapel, or 
on some other public place ; or probably no written notice, but verbal notice given 
at the chapel, that within fifteen days the cattle or distress will be sold ; and on 
.that day the agent or landlord employs some person to sell the cattle to any persons 
who may be there ; it very often happens that no persons attend, particularly in 
the case of potatoe garden, and property of that description. 

What is done in that case? — They are then sold, and are either converted to 
the use of the person who sells, or sold to some third person who may happen to be 
there. 

Is it often purchased by the agent or bailiff? — It is generally, I think, bought in 
for the person by whom the distress is made. 

Where there is a bond fide intention of selling on the part of the landlord, and 
no persons appear to bid, and it is necessary for him, or some person for him, to 
buy the cattle in, do you, or not, call that a bond fide sale?— Where it is not in- 
tended to take an unfair advantage of the tenant, I have known instances of a sale 
being adjourned for two or three months, to enable the tenant to make up the rent; 
in . such cases I conceive that the landlord may be considered a bond fide pur- 
chaser. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the Act of Parliament lately passed, does not 
the combination against the purchase of things distrained give in fact to C. and B. 
precisely the same powers that are possessed by A.? — I think so. 

Do you not think that the circumstance of the distress, which such a combina- 
tion must bring upon all the poorer classes in the tenantry of Ireland, must necessa- 
rily indispose them against the authors of that combination ? — It ought ; but I see 
the practice persevered in. Judging, on general grounds, I should say that it ought; 
.but practically I do not say it does. 

Is not the object of this combination to deter landlords from making their dis- 
tress ? — It is. 

Has it produced that effect? — It has produced that effect to a certain extent. 

Upon the whole, do you think that has been most prejudicial to the landlord or 
to the tenant? — I think it has been prejudicial in some degree to both; to the 
poorer order, I think, it has been peculiarly prejudicial, more than to the better 
order of farmer. I conceive the better order of fanner has provided for it in 
some degree, and is now reaping the advantages of it. I conceive that the better 
order of farmer has been laying up money for some time ; he has made disposi- 
tions with regard to his stock ; his landlord has been afraid to distrain him ; he has 
been, by degrees, imperceptibly passing his stock off into different parts, and paying 
no .rent, and he is now provided ; he will not give possession. His landlord is 
satisfied, in many instances, to forgive him his arrears to get possession of the 
ground, and to get a new tenant ; and he will not go out in many instances without 
a bonus : he keeps his cattle at grass. This has been a very common practice in 
the south of Ireland. ' ; 

Is it safe for a new tenant to come on land from which a previous tenant was 
ejected.? — It was not till the last year, I mean since the last twenty-fifth of Alarch ; 
the experiment has hardly yet been tried, but there was a very great disposition, in 
my part of the country, to take land ; a number of individuals have taken land this 
year who would not take it last year. 

Has that been owing to the increased tranquillity of the country under the opera- 
tion of the Insurrection Act? — I conceive that, in some degree, has effected it ; and 
I also think a change of systein may in some degree occasion it. 

What change of system do you allude to ? — I conceive, two or three years ago, 
the farmers of the country were disposed to a change. 

Of what nature ? — I cannot exactly state of what description ; but I conceive 
a change of property was very much the idea ;. this, I think, has altered consider- 
ably, and they are now anxious to take land. 

Wps it not a fact, that that description of people whom you have designated as 
. B. and C. for the last three or four years had formed a system not to pay their .head 
landlords, any thing, and. to get as much as they could from the occupiers, leaving 
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the head landlord to his remedy on the ground ?— That was the case with the class 
C. undoubtedly. 

Is it not the fact, that many of that description have got considerable sums of 
money ?- -I have understood, in some cases, that they have. 

Do you not know some cases where they have?— I do. 

Are you aware that there is a difference between the English and the Irish law as 
to the power of ejectment and the power of distress? — No, I am not. 

Do you not know, that by the English law the landlord may eject for half-a-year’s 
rent, and that by the Irish law he cannot eject for less than one year’s rent ?— I do 
not know that difference. I have understood that you may eject by some late Act 
for. half-a-year’s rent in Ireland. 

Have you ever known an instance of an ejectment served for half-a-year’s rent? — 
No, I have not. 

In that case, do you conceive the landlord lias any remedy to recover his rent, 
save only by distress? — None ; I have understood that they may eject, but I know 
no instance of it. 

How long has an ejectment to run, before the landlord can get into possession of 
his land ? — An ingenious tenant, I may say, can take away at least twentyrone months 
rent from his landlord. 

You said it had been the practice, in some instances, of landlords taking produce 
in lieu of money ; and you were asked, whether you knew any instance of landlords 
ever returning any balance, in case that produce rose in value ? — I do not, except 
under distress. I have known instances, where property had been taken under dis- 
tress, where the landlords have given the tenants the full value of what it produced ; 
that a man has distrained for instance for fifty pounds, the cattle sold by auction to 
the landlord at ten pounds, those cattle afterwards producing thirty pounds, and the 
tenant getting the credit for the full amount of the products of the cattle. , 

Have you not known of landlords making an amicable arrangement with the 
tenant, not by distress : “ You have such a slock of wheat, you have such and such 
cattle, will you hand them over to me, in discharge of your rent, at such and such 
.prices?” — I have known instances of landlords in Ireland giving considerably higher 
prices than the market prices; taking their rents in corn, and giving receipts as for 
rent. 

If those cattle fall in value, after the landlords have so taken them, are not the 
landlords bound to abide by their original agreement with the tenant ? — Always. 

You spoke of landlords taking the cattle and holding them for three months? — 
Yes, I have known instances of that. 

Have you not known landlords allow the tenants, whose cattle were under keepers, 
to take those cattle to fairs accompanied by their bailiffs, in order that the tenants 
might at those fairs get the highest possible price? — Yes, that was a common prac- 
tice, for the advantage of both landlord and tenant. 

Do you conceive the power possessed by so many different persons, in the case of 
there being a variety of middlemen, all to distrain upon the land, is one of the causes 
of the poverty of the Irish tenantry? — I conceive the sub-setting a great cause of the 
poverty of the Irish tenant ; that referred to is one of the causes undoubtedly. 

Must it not prevent the accumulation of capital in the hands of the tenants, the 
accumulation depending not only on the good conduct of the occupying tenant, but 
of all the intervening tenants r — It certainly must prevent in some degree the accu- 
mulation of capital; at the same time capital has been accumulated in some instances 
under a number. of landlords, where under the immediate landlord the parties have 
been in a state of poverty ; it is very difficult to form a general conclusion. 

Are you speaking particularly of some grounds in the county of Cork, or generally 
all over the county? — Generally all over the county. 

To what other causes do you attribute the distressed state of the Irish peasantry ? — 
They are numberless, I think. 

Have the goodness to state some of the principal in your opinion ?— -I conceive 
the sub-setting the ground, I conceive the want of employment, the want of capital, 
the ignorance of the people, the want of residents both of the landlords, and of the 
established clergy. I would state as my opinion, that the elective franchise has been 
the principal cauBe of the evils of the country, — the admission of the forty shilling 
freeholders. 

In what manner does that operate? — I conceive that it has been the great cause 
of encouraging that sub-division of land ; that it has completely demoralized the 
peoplc,- and lias- dissolved the bond of union botweon landlord and tenant. 

' Does 
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Does that system prevail in the part of the country with which you are most 
acquainted ? — It has prevailed to a great extent in the county of Cork. 

Will you explain the manner in which the forty shilling freeholders are created ? — 
I can myself recollect comfortable farms ; very few indeed under eighty acres, 
I think running from eighty to one hundred and fifty, and very comfortable farmers 
thereon. It became an object to create political influence in the country, and the 
first operation was to encourage the farmer to. subdivide the land among his sons and 
his sons-in-law, for the purpose of creating on each farm a certain number of votes ; 
each individual then wished to create a certain portion of parliamentary influence ; 
they divided again ; and it must be apparent that for each small division of ground, 
persons would be called upon to pay more : that raised the price of land con- 
siderably. 

Have the lessees of lessees a right to vote? — They have ; unless there has been 
some Act of Parliament passed within the last session or two, the sub-lessees, ad 
infinitum could vote, if they swear that they are worth forty shillings. 

They must have a life interest? — Yes; a life interest of forty shillings. 

In the case of labourers employed by noblemen and landholders generally, do not 
those labourers hold leaseholds; small portions of ground?— They do, almost 
universally. 

How can they do the labour of the proprietor, and work their farm also? — Their 
farm is worked by their family generally ; or in those times when the farming labour, 
that proportion of labour peculiarly applicable to them, that of setting or digging 
potatoes, is to be performed, it is very often done by hired labourers ; they employ, 
people who go through the country, for their wages, at those seasons of the year. 
It is the practice in the county of Kerry, and the western, part of the county of 
Cork, where there is a dense population, to emigrate at certain periods of the year, 
to other parts, where they find employment. 

Supposing the labourer paid for his work by the proprietor, and yet allowed to 
have that small portion of ground, part of a larger farm, do not you think the 
possession of it would be injurious to him ; that the man who has both labour of 
his own, and ground also, must find his mind distracted ? — No ; in that case, the man 
seldom holds more than acre, or two acres. 

Will you state to the Committee, the manner in which those small freeholds are 
Created? — I have stated the commencement of the freehold system; when the 
leases fell in, the old tenant' was either reduced to a small portion of the ground, 
which he formerly occupied, or it was set to a number of others ; in’ fact, but a small 
portion of the ground was left with him, I mean the man I stated as holding from 
eighty to pue hundred and fifty acres. 

In all cases in which the persons acquire freehold rights, is not their right derived 
by lease for a life, from the head landlord ? — No, it is not. 

Have the goodness to explain, what life the occupying freeholder has in it; has 
lie his own life, or the life of another? — That depends on circumstances. The 
original landlord A. (and I must beg here to mention, that it is not always upon 
lease, that a good deal of the property in Ireland is held ; on proposals or instru- 
ments ; that is an agreement for a lease), grants a lease for a life or three lives; 
any subsequent landlord can grant a lease for any other life, provided those lives 
last so long. I know instances where freeholds have been made on one life, an old 
life, not a life in the original lease; they are subject to the contingency of that life 
falling. . - 

Does tljat constitute a freehold ? — It does. 

: You have stated that this practice of increasing freeholds in the manner described 
to the Committee, has a tendency to dissolve the bond of connection between the 
landlord and the tenant; how has it had that effect?— I conceive, from the practice 
which has hitherto prevailed, .when a landlord is anxious to create parliamentary 
influence, besets his ground, not to the old tenant, whom lie puts out for the 
purpose of admitting a larger population, who may answer his purpose ; nor often 
Jo those possessed of sufficient property, and who are therefore engaged m constant 
litigation with the landlord; there is therefore no; hereditary; tie ; then, it the land- 
lord and the tenant should disagree with respect to his vote, a very strong linn, is 
broken. ' I conceive in several instances; a disregard to an oath has been encouiaged 
both , by the Irish gentlemen, and I must say, the Irish clergy of both pei suasions, 
for electioneering. purposes ; . in. several instances, individuals have been brought up 
to vole as freeholders, who certainly bad no freehold. 
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Justin MCarty , Do you mean, that it dissolves the bond between the landlord and the original 

Esq. tenant? — Yes; and I conceive that it affords no security. One of the great bonds 

^ ^ J that I understand prevails in this country, is, that an old tenant is always sure of 

16 June, getting his ground ; in Ireland, no man is sure of getting his ground beyond his 
1824. lease, at least heretofore; I think there may be an improvement now. 

Have the goodness to state the extent of the demoralization of the people of 
Ireland, which you conceive results from the extension of the elective franchise? — 
I conceive there is a very general disregard in Ireland, I am sorry to say, to the 
obligation of an oath ; and I cannot attribute it to any thing but the anxiety which 
has been expressed at different elections, to induce individuals to forswear them- 
selves ; and I exempt no class from it. 

Have you reason to believe, that many persons have come to vote, and have 
sworn to a clear forty shilling freehold, who could not safely take that oath ? — 
I have no doubt ; not that forty shilling freehold which was contemplated by the 
law. 

You think that practice is, for the sake of parliamentary influence, generally- 
encouraged? — I think it has been encouraged ; I think the gentry of Ireland, have 
felt the inconvenience of it, and may not embark in it so much in future. 

Did you ever know an instance, in which the person having sworn himself to be 
worth forty shillings, was brought up in another dress at the same election, to vote 
as if he were another individual? — Yes; I have heard of instances of that kind. 

In the time of the disturbance, did you perceive any difference in the disposition 
of those farmers who held immediately of the landlord, and of those who held of 
middlemen? — No, not the slightest. 

Is it not common for the sub-setters to take part of their rent in labour ? — In 
some Instances it is, in others it. is not ; it depends a good deal on the degree of 
sub-setting that it is reduced to ; a perfect subdivision of sub-setting. I am sup-, 
posing the case where they are reduced to mere cottier tenants, holding probably 
from a quarter of an acre to ten or twenty acres. 

Where the cottier holds from A. or B. do A. or B. receive any part of their rents 
in labour? — In some instances they do; where they reside near A. and B. they 
generally do. 

Do you not conceive, independently of the practice lately referred to, that of 
making forty shilling freeholders, the general system of the immediate landlords has 
been always, since you remember Ireland, to extract from those poor tenants the 
greatest possible rent they could pay, leaving them bare existence? — It certainly has, 
since the general subdivision of property prevailed to the extent to which it does. 
I remember myself the people comfortable, at least in one part of the country. 

Has not the effect of the subdivision of property been to increase population ? — 
It has, very considerably ; it has, I should say, very nearly doubled it within a short 
period. 

Is there any employment, except cultivating land, for the peasantry in your 
neighbourhood? — No, not until lately; latterly there has been an attempt to intro* 
duce the linen manufacture into it. 

Has that been attended with any considerable success ? — There has been hardly 
time to form a conclusion ; as far as it has gone, I think it has been of great service. 

Is it well adapted to give employment to the whole family of a cottier ? — I think 
it is. 

Have there been any instances in that part of the country, with a view to the en- 
couragement of the growth of flax, of the remission of rent or tithe from the landlord 
or the clergyman? — I have heard that there have been instances in which the land- 
lords have remitted the rent. 1 have not heard of more than one instance of tithe 
being remitted ; that was in my parish ; the clergyman has not demanded the tithd 
of flax. 

Is the clergyman in your parish resident?— No, he is a dignitary; there is no 
church in the parish in which my house is. 

You have mentioned that you attribute the poverty of the country to the want of 
residence of the landlords and the clergy ; are the clergy in the diocese of Cork 
generally non-resident? — I conceive in Cork and Cloyne there are several that are 
non-resident. 

Is the non-residence productive of bad consequences in that part of the coun* 
try?— I conceive that the non-residence of a well-educated gentleman, an individual 
who must be calculated to do a great deal of good, must be of great disservice in the 
country. 

to 
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To what do you attribute the non-residence of those clergymen to whom you 
re f er ? — i n some instances' to their holding other livings, in other instances to glebe 
houses not being upon their livings, and in some few instances to want of incli- 
nation. 

In some of those cases, where there were no glebe houses, might not the clergy- 
man have hired a residence ? — In some instances they have not churches upon the 
livings ; there are several parishes of large unions without churches. 

In point of fact, the benefices in the diocese of Cloyne are very rich P — They are 
uncommonly rich. 

At what should you take their value ? — I should take the average value in the 
diocese of Cloyne ; I do not mean for the two last years, for I believe the clergy 
have received very little the last two years ; but I should take the average at eight 
hundred pounds a year. I might go higher ; there is one of them I understand was three 
thousand, and twelve hundred was a general rate ; they have fallen considerably now. 

In what proportion are the incumbents of those livings resident on their livings ? — 
I cannot say through the diocese ; in my own neighbourhood there are several not 
resident. 

In the parishes in your neighbourhood, do you know any instances of tithe 
having been exacted with severity by the resident or non-resident clergymen ? — 
I have known instances of the tithe being enforced strictly ; in others it has not been 
very strictly enforced, though large tithes have been demanded. 

Will you state the proportion of Protestants to Catholics in the parishes in your 
neighbourhood ? — In my neighbourhood the proportion of Protestants is very small 
indeed. 

Do you know of any parishes where the only Protestants are the clergyman and 
his clerk ? — No, I do not; I have known instances of the church not having been 
filled, and there being only the curate and the clerk, but there were Protestants in 
the parish ; there are very few parishes in our part of the country where there are 
not some Protestants. 

In any of those parishes in which there is no church, is divine service ever per- 
formed by the Protestant clergyman ? — Never. 

He never performs it in his own house, or any other place r — Not in the parish. 

Are there many of the benefices comprehending unions, on which the clergy are 
not resident, on which there is no church ? — There are benefices on which there is 
no church. 

Had there been churches formerly ? — Yes, there are the remains of churches. 

Were they Roman Catholic churches? — Probably not. 

In many of the benefices where the clergymen are not resident, there are no glebe 
houses ? — There are no glebe houses in many ; I know one instance where a curate 
has been forced to leave the glebe house in consequence of his not paying a rent for 
it to the rector. 

Is the circumstance of their being no glebe house in any parish considered a suffi- 
cient excuse for non-residence ? — I have always considered it was allowed as a 
sufficient excuse for non-residence. 

Where there is no church in the parish, is that a sufficient reason ? — Where there 
is no church, it has always been considered a sufficient reason ; and I have known 
some instances, where there is a church, where the clergyman is excused from resi- 
dence in consequence of not having a glebe house. 

Do you know of any union of parishes in which there is no church in any one of 
those unions ? — No, I do not think I do. 

Do you think the state of the established church in that part of Ireland, such as 
you have described it, has contributed to the spirit of insurrection which has prevailed 
there? — I think the tithes have in some degree contributed ; they have been one of 
the grounds that have been stated. 

More than rent? — Not more than rent. I think I have stated already, in another 
place, that where rent and tithe are moderate, I have found satisfaction. 

Do you think the clergymen, in general, receive as near the real value of the tenth 
of the produce of the land as the landlord receives the fair value of the land ?— I do, 
in several instances. 

Generally ?— When I speak generally, I should state that, according to the general 
rates and the mode latterly, the clergyman has received the tenth ; and I am more 
led to form that opinion, from an estimate that was made with respect to the Tithe 
Composition Act in a parish in which I have some property. We had a meeting 
for the purpose of carrying that Act into effect ; the number of acres, and the rental 
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of the parish,: was taken from twenty-five shillings to ten shillings; probably the 
highest at which any would let would be thirty shillings ; we took it only from ten 
to twenty-five; and it appeared that the tenth portion of that rental amounted to 
875/. : now in that parish I have understood that in high times one year i,8ooA 
was received ; thirteen and fourteen and fifteen hundred pounds was the average 
receipt. 

Do you recollect what the whole rental of that parish was ? — f. 8,750. 

What was the. tithe asked for that at the time that this valuation was made, when 
the rental was valued at 8,750/. ?— We have never been able to ascertain that ; 
tlie rector would not give us information on the subject; unless we entered into the 
Act. 

What had been the highest tithe received by the rector from that parish ?— It was 
stated at the public meeting, that one year he received eighteen hundred, and that 
the average of his years he received from twelve to fifteen hundred pounds. 

What do' you suppose was the rental of that parish before rents fell? — I think the 
ground 1 have stated at twenty-five shillings was probably let’ at forty shillings, (a 
great deal of the high ground was, however, in dairy) ; the total rent, I believe, 
would be about 10,625/. 

Your answers have referred to the tenth partof the rent, not the tenth part of the 
produce?— I conceive that in several instances the tenth part of the produce has 
not been collected. . 

The composition of tithes therefore did not take place under the Act, in that 
parish to which you have referred ? — It did not. 

Has the Act of the last session for the commutation of tithes been executed in 
any instances in your neighbourhood ?— It has ; in one parish immediately close to 
me it has been carried into effect ; and a gentleman travelled with me from Ireland, 
who mentioned that it had been carried into effect in his parish and they are exceed- 
ingly pleased with it. 

Do you think if it was generally carried into effect, it would tend to prevent un- 
pleasant collision between the clergy and the tenantry? — I think in some degree it 
would do it; but I think there is one thing yet wanted : there still is a collision 
with respect to the collectioivof the tithe; it would be highly desirable to devise 
some method of preventing this. 

Will it not remove th'e vexatious circumstances attending that collection? — 
There is no doubt of it; it will remove all the evils of proctorship and viewing, and 
so on. 

To what circumstance was it owing the composition did not take place in your 
parish?: — We wished to ascertain what the rector would take; we made him an 
offer of 700 /. a year : we found that the tenth was 875/. and it was considered by 
the parish that they had offered him a sufficient sum, considering the additional 
security he got by it, having the first charge on the land ; they conceive that the 
person having the fiist charge on the -land ought to sacrifice something for . the 
benefit lie had attained. He would not state what he would take, and it was known 
that his averages were exceedingly high ; though I must state that I believe his 
receipts had not been great of late; and the parish of course declined to go into the 
composition till they ascertained what he would take. 

The Committee are to understand that the composition did not take place 
in the parish to which you allude, because that, being unable to come to a previous 
understanding with the clergyman as to the amount of composition, you were un- 
willing to take the first step, having no power by the Act of last session of stopping 
when that first step should be taken?— Precisely so. 

Is the clergyman in that parish resident ? — He is non-resident. 

Has he ever done any duty in his parish ? — He has done duty ; lie generally dots 
it two or three times a year. 

Does he keep any curate ?— Yes, he does; the curate is now resident, he was 
not for several years. The rector is an official character, and therefore is excused ; 
he has no glebe. 

. Do you know what allowance he makes to his. curate ? — £. 75 a year. 

Is that sufficient to maintain him in the situation of a gentleman? — No, it is not. 

What is the population of that parish ?— I cannot state it precisely, but there 
are 10,000 acres. in the parish ; it is not so fully peopled as several of the other 
parishes about me ; it is not so fully peopled as my own parish. 

Is there’ any large portion of it under grass? — A good deal of it near Cork is 
under grass. : ' ' 

Do 
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- Do you recollect any period at which there were more Protestants than there are 
now ?_In several of the parishes immediately adjoining me I do. 

What has become of them ? — They are most of them gone to the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

For what reason ? — I conceive the inattention of the clergy. 

Are any of the Protestant churches still remaining falling.to decay ? — There are 
some Protestant churches which are falling to decay, but they talk of rebuilding 
them ; they state that they are preparing to get another site for them ; there has 
been latterly very great attention paid to the good order of the churches. 

By whom? — By the bishops, I presume. 

From what funds have the repairs been provided for?— The money for repairs 
of churches, in several instances, where they have been considerable, has been 
borrowed from the First Fruits by the parishes; where they are inconsiderable 
they are done by act of vestry. 

Have the clergy in any cases contributed largely to the rebuilding or the repairing 
of the churches? — The only instance I have known is in' that parish I am now 
speaking of; the rector did give a sum of money towards building the steeple. 
I know no other instance of the clergy contributing to the erection of churches. 

: How .was the money raised,. that was raised by vestry? — At a vestry the Pro- 
testant parishioners vote in the parish just stated ; the Roman Catholic parishioners 
are always in the habit of attending; and the only vestries I have attended, which 
have been within the last year, the Roman Catholics have been consulted, and 
have in fact voted the money themselves ; but that is not the law. 

Generally, in point of fact, the assessment is by. the Protestants ?— Yes. 

Is the Roman Catholic excluded from attending vestries ?— Not from attending 



vestries, but from voting at vestries. 

When you speak of the assessment being exclusively with the Protestants, you 
mean the imposition of it, not the payment of it ?— No, not the payment certainly. 

Have, you ever known the contrary, that the assessment being with the Protes- 
tants, the payment of it has been exclusively with the Catholics ?— In that parish 
: the payers are generally Roman Catholics, but there are very few Roman Catholic 
proprietors. . 

Is there not a great improvement in the management of the church, and the 

• attention of the clergy to their duties? — There has been within the last few years 
r a very considerable improvement in many parts of the country, particularly among 

the younger part of the clergy. , 

You mentioned that if you had time given, you could go further into a state- 
ment of the diocese of Cloyne ? — I cannot at present recollect the number of 
unions and livings without churches. 

In cases where the clergy are non-resident, how are the burials of Protestants 
performed ?— They are generally buried in some churchyard, either where there .is 
a church, or they bring out a Protestant clergyman to bury them, in some instances ; 
but 1 have known of some instances where the Protestant has died a Roman Catholic. 

Have you known any instances of Protestants being buried without any service 
of the church being read over them ?— I think, certainly, as to Protestant children, 
I have known instances of that. 

Have you known grown-up persons?— No, I have not, of my own knowledge. 

Do vou refer to Protestant children who have been baptized ?— Yes. 

Has not that been owing as much to the friends of the deceased as the clergy- 

• nian ?— In general they have been foundling children given out to the country to 

nurse, not where the parents were concerned. . 

Have you ever known the corpse of an adult Protestant interred without a Pro- 
testant clergyman attending, from the impossibility of procuring a 1 rotestant 
- clergyman ?— Yes, I consider I have; I have heard ot a person nominally dying 
a Roman Catholic, and being buried, in consequence of the clergyman not having 
either leisure or attention to come to him ; he has been a Protestant within a few 
hours of his death, and probably did die a Protestant, though having submitted to 

the forms of the Roman Catholic church. • m . 

■ Do you think, in' the present state of the laws affecting Roman Catholics m 
Ireland, any disposition to disturbance, arising from any cause, can exist in that 
. country without making the disturbances in a short period of tune assume a religious 
character? — No, I do not. .... • ■ „ nc - nf 

. Do you think Ireland can possibly have tranquillity while it remains in the preset 
state of distress? — Not in the present state ot distress. •' ^ 

200. E e 3 



Justin M'Carty, 
Esq.. 



16 Jute, 
1824.. 
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Justin M'Carty, Do you think the cessation of distress would be the cessation of disturbance ? . 

Esq. I think it would tend materially to restrain the disposition, and probably remove it. 

' Have any measures suggested themselves to you of which the operation would 
16 June, be immediate, or to take place within a short period of time, for the removal of that 

,8 ‘ 2 4 - distress? — I conceive, if it was possible to embark a capital in the country, and to 

increase or give vent to the capital which is in it, it might create the means of 
employment. 

You look to the means of employment as the best mode of tranquillizing the 
country, by employing the poor ? — I look upon that as the principal one. 

In your own parish, are there any circumstances which, if properly directed 
would lead to that employment of the poor which you consider so desirable? — As to 
my own parish and immediate district, I am peculiarly situated. I have neither 
resident gentry nor farmers. I do not know what the immediate effect would be 
with me, except removing a portion of that population to employment who are now 
without employment. 

Is there any mining ? — There is no mining that could be carried on, that we know 
of, to advantage in our district of the country. There are mountains, but we under- 
stand from Mr. Griffith’s man there are no mines. 

Do you think the state of religious differences in Ireland tends to contribute to 
the disturbances ? — It is a ground — a handle. 

Of which designing men will always make use ? — Always. 

How happens it that the forty shilling freeholder is so dependent upon his land- 
lord, that his vote is governed by the wish of his landlord ? — He pays a certain rent, 
that rent is generally in arrear to his landlord, and probably he pays the full extent 
of the value. 

Do you mean the forty shilling freehold alone, or the rent of any other land he 
holds with that freehold ? — I mean altogether the mode in which he holds, putting 
an extreme case; there are instances of course where there are virtual forty shilling 
freeholds, but I am putting the extreme case; lie holds a house and a quarter of an 
acre or an acre of ground ; he gets a house free for his family, which we will take 
to be at the value of forty shillings, that is the estimated value in itself, probably it is 
not worth so much, and he pays a high rent for the land adjoining. 

Is the forty shilling freeholder usually a lessee of other land of more value, which 
is necessary for the subsistence of himself and his family ? —In several instances there 
is no other land, it depends upon his employment for labour in the country ; in some 
instances he holds other land, and pays a full rent for it. 

Is the forty shilling freehold, it the tenant has no other land, sufficient to maintain 
himself and his family ? — No, in several instances ; 1 am putting the extreme case. 

What do you suppose it would cost to build a cabin, which was afterwards valued 
at forty shillings a year? — On consideration the house is I believe not always the 
freehold, the freehold runs with tilling and grazing ; according to the form of the 
registry oath, the house and land must go together. 

Is a potatoe garden tilling or grazing?— It is so considered in an election. 

The Irish tenant in fact being occasionally or always in debt to his landlord, is 
he not kept in order and maintained in obedience by the power of distraining 
existing on the part of the landlord ? — He is universally, I believe. 

Is it not sometimes the practice not to make a lease of bog, but to allow the 
tenant to have bog as long as he behaves well ? — I do not know of that practice; it 
may be the practice in some parts of the country. 

Have you never known a good many of the forty shilling freeholders under other 
influence than that of the landlord ? — I have known them under the influence of the 
Roman Catholic clergyman. 

lo any considerable extent ? — To some extent ; I have known them vote against 
their landlord, in some instances, under the influence of the Roman Catholic 
clergyman. 

What has been, in those instances, the conduct of the landlord towards the 
tenant ? In some instances, I have heard of his distraining them subsequently ; in 
other instances, I believe he has submitted, sooner than lose his rent. 

Those instances have been of rare occurrence, have they not.?-^Not in our county, 
and in the city of Cork peculiarly so. 

Do not you think that the getting rid of that system which has prevailed in Ire- 
land, of keeping back half a year’s rent, if it could be got rid of, would be a most 
impoi tant improvement for the tenant as well as the landlord ? — rlt would, I have 
no doubt. 

In 
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In what way do you think capital would be most advantageously employed in M'Carty, 

your county? — I conceive that capital would be most advantageously employed in Esq. 

manufactures, if we could get them. I understand that a very large cotton manu- v ' 

factory is about to be established near Cork, which will be of great service to our 16 Juue, 
country. l82 ^‘ 

Who are the undertakers of that ? — I understand that Mr. Callaghan, who has 
retired from a distillery at Cork, is going to undertake it. 

An Irish gentleman, with Irish capital? — Yes. 

Do not you think that the peasantry of Ireland suffer very much from the ex- 
pensive process of recovering their small debts?— -I do; I conceive they suffer 
considerably. 

Are there courts for the recovery of small debts ? — There are session courts, 
the seneschals and manorial courts. 

Are the two latter in much use ?— In instances where they are well conducted, 
they are in use, and also in instances where people wish to act vexatiously ; those 
are the two instances. . . . 

Do the Irish sheriffs execute with regularity all civil process put into their hands .'— 

No, I understand not generally, through Ireland. 

Do you know for what cause they do not?— I can only speak from reputation, 
with respect to other counties ; my own county is in some degree exempt from the 
charge ; they do not, however, execute regularly there. 

Do they meet with resistance, when they do attempt to execute ? — There have 
been occasional instances of resistance, but I have not heard of many. 

Does it appear that the fault of not executing the process, rests with the sub- 
sheriff, or the resistance of the parties ?— With the sub-sheriff; he gives accommo- 
dation to an individual against whom he has a writ ; in several instances, that has 
been the case. . . . 

Do you know how that accommodation is obtained ?— I conclude it is ob- 
tained probably by payment; it is notorious, in fact, that it is the case, that pay- 
ment has been made for the non-execution of writs ; but I beg to state that in our 
county, I believe, beyond the sub-sheriff’s year it has never extended ; I have under- 
stood, that in other counties, the forbearance has extended for years. 

Are not the juries generally struck with fairness and impartiality?—! conceive 
that the record, and, in fact, I conceive afl the juries, both the record and petty 
juries, have in general been struck with the greatest impartiality. 

And that the administration of justice is fairly conducted ?— Tlie administration 
of justice is, I think, fairly conducted. 

Are the petty sessions established ?— In our peculiar neighbourhood, they have 

been established for some years. ... . .... 

[The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Friday next, trvo o’clock. 
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Die Veneris, 18 ° Junii, 1824 . 



The LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

Evidence on the > JUSTIN M'CARTY, Esquire, is called in ; and further Examined as follows : 

^ a the\)Utufbances HAVE you ever considered of the expediency of making any parochial assess- 
in Ireland. ment for the relief of the infirm and destitute, the sick and aged ? — Yes, I have. 

Have you ever known any such plan of relief tried in Ireland ? — Yes ; I know 
USUn Esq ar ^’ an i nstance of it tried in the parish of Whitechurch, by the Roman Catholic clergy- 
v if — — / man of Whitechurch. 

18 June, Is that a populous parish ? — It is not so populous as those in the neighbourhood, 

1824. and there is not that proportion of poor in the parish which is in several others. 

So far as it was tried was it successful or unsuccessful ?— As far as it was tried, 
it was successful. 

How long was it tried? — I think for about a year or a year and a half; and it 
certainly encouraged, I think, among the farmers of the country a degree of decency 
and good order ; its continuance I think would have been very desirable. 

How was the provision for the relief of those persons raised ? — It was understood 
that houses should be taken for the widows and infirm persons in the parish, the 
rents of those houses to be paid by the subscription of the farmers ; that pro- 
portions of potatoe ground should be taken for those people, and paid by the 
subscriptions of the farmers ; and that the people of the parish should on holidays 
and on other days cultivate the potatoes, and dig them out. The parish priest 
wished to check the system of mendicity, and he prevailed upon the farmers in the 
country not to give relief to the wandering beggar ; however, he was not supported 
in the neighbouring parishes ; there was no means of enforcing it, and it fell to the' 
ground. 

Had it the effect while it existed of driving beggars out of the parish ?— I think 
it had.' 

Do you think if that had been authorized by legislative enactment, it was likely 
to produce a beneficial effect? — If such a system can be devised, as would confine 
the operation to the relief of the immediate poor of the parish, I think such might 
be advisable ; but we have seen in this country, where there is a well-regulated 
people, so many instances of its degenerating into what I am afraid is too common 
in Ireland, a job, that I should be almost afraid that in few instances there would be 
found individuals able to carry the thing into effect. 

Would it be necessary, for the complete success of such a plan, to exclude 
vagrants, persons not belonging to the parish ? — I conceive it would. 

Is it the present habit of the country, for persons to wander from one parish to 
the other? — The vagrant wanders through the country, and takes his lodging where- 
ever he chooses ; that is the practice of the country. 

Do the women often go about without the men? — Very often ; it is the practice 
in parts of the country for the men to go at certain periods of the year to labour, 
and at those periods the women shut up the houses and go out with their children 
to beg. 

Do you conceive that if a parochial assessment were provided by law for those 
infirm and destitute, and those impotent by sickness or age, that that w'ould have an 
effect in preventing the subdivision of property, and reducing the amount of the 
population of such parishes ? — I conceive it might have that effect. 

In what way do you conceive that it would have that effect ? — I think it would 
induce the farmers and gentry of the country, where they knew they would have to 
support an infirm population, of the nature described, to look before-hand, from the 
apprehension of bringing a greater burthen upon their parish. 

By 
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By what was the good plan of the priest defeated f— By the want of co-opetation 
in the other parishes, their giving to the beggars. . . , 

■ Was that in the year of scarcity ? — No ; I think it was before the redaction in 
the prices ; before the first fall of lands in 1815. 

It was before the general distress came on?— Yes ; it was. 

In mentioning the words poor and destitute, you do not mean those destitute 
merely in conse|uence of want of employment ? -N o, I do not ; I understand by 
the question, widows and persons who are incapable by age or infirmities, and have 
no family able to work ; I do not include any persons capable of labour. 

Did the relief in the parish of Whitechurch extend beyond the destitute and 
aged ?— No ; it was confined to widows and persons who were past labour. 

In any local contribution, which might be legally raised for the support of such 
poor and destitute as are now alluded to, can you form in your own mind any con- 
clusion of what proportion the contributions now voluntarily given to the vagrant 
beggars would form towards a regular parochial subsistence that might be legally 
enforced ? — I regret that 1 have not a paper, which, if I had known the subjects 
I should have been examined to, I would have brought with me. The Roman 
Catholic clergyman at that time made an estimate, and he fully proved to my satis- 
faction, -that it would be a considerable saving to the farmers, not only m what they 
gave, but also in the robberies and thefts that are now committed upon them by 

'^mcfdisease frequently brought into a neighbourhood by means of those persons ? 

Is it' not the habit and the present custom of the people of Ireland to keep up 
that kind of hospitality to all who come? It is. 

They do it upon principle ?— They do; there are parts of Ireland in which 
I understand it is not the practice pin the neighbourhood of the metropolis (on the 
high line of road, for instance/leading from Cork to Carlow), a beggar gets no 
reception in the houses. , , . . , 

Is the door shut against him?- Yes, I understand so ; he may get some alms, but he 
is not allowed to come into the houses ; that I have ascertained myself from beggars. 

He is considered as having a prescriptive right to have a potatoe out of the pot? 

Haveyou heard that in general, upon great lines of road, the great evil of this 
immense mendicancy has corrected itself; and for this reason, that they would be 
overrun?— Yes, as far as I have reason to know, and I have inquired into the 
circumstance, that is the case certainly. ...... 

Do you think that the establishment of a system of parochial relief for the 
whole of Ireland would put an end to the general idea of the chanty that prevails 
throughout the country? — I think it would eventually. 

Do you not think that in the first instance, and probably for a very considerate 
time, parochial relief would be administered, and the individuals put to the double 
expense of giving that forced relief, and the expense of maintaining the wandering 
beggars also? — I think it would for a short time. 

Would not such a regulation make farmers very anxious to prevent strolling 
beggars coming to settle in the parish, for fear of being incumbered with them and 
having them to maintain? — I am satisfied it would. 

Is It not a general idea, that it brings ill luck to send a beggar away without 
giving him something? — It is. _ , » . 

Are there no laws in Ireland against vagrancy? — There arc ; there is an Act 
which empowers magistrates to take up vagrants, and send them to the house of 
industry ; and also that Act enables them to badge the poor of their parishes ; m 
the parish of Naas, in the county of Kildare, the poor are badged; that is the only 
one in which I have seen it T i 

Generally speaking, these Acts are not put in force?— No, they are not. 

Have the houses of correction, to which those people can be sent under the 
vagrant Act, funds sufficient to support them when they ore there ?— 1 hey have not 
The Act authorizes the establishment of houses of industry, and also houses oi 
correction; one part is for the relief of the indigent poor the other for the punish- 
meat of the vagrant poor ; the first part of the Act enables magistrates to send in 
individuals who are past their labour for maintenance and support, that is the 
ljouse of industry ; the house of industry and the house of correction may be the 
same, and is in some counties, in some it is not ; the other part of the Act au orizes 
the magistrates to send in sturdy vagrants for punishment, to be kept at had labour. 
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Justin M'Carty , The Act provides that where counties have not provided a house of industry, they 
Esq. may unite with the city, or at least may send their poor to the city houses of industry, 

' > till they build a house. The county of Cork have never built a house of industry ; 

18 June, they have lately built a house of correction, which is simply for the punishment of 
1824. vagrants and persons sentenced by courts or magistrates. 

In what state did you find any house of industry or of correction which you have 
examined? — I can speak more correctly of the house of industry for the county of 
the city of Cork, to which both the indigent and vagrants are sent; the house of 
industry, the last time I visited it, had 800 individuals in it ; I do not think there can 
be good accommodation in that house for two hundred ; they were of both sexes. 

Were they partly indigent and partly vagrant ? — Partly indigent and partly 
vagrant; some of the indigent having filled most respectable situations in the city of 
Cork ; and the vagrants being, for want of a place to put them in, in the same yard 
with them ; at the one side decent respectable individuals, and at the other side of 
the yard prostitutes, thieves, and vagrants of every description. 

In what state were those as to clothing? — In the most wretched state, some' 
without almost any species of clothing; 

To what degree do you mean without clothes ? — I mean almost Without a particle 
of clothing, certainly not that covering which decency would require. 

How arc they, do you know, with respect to night lodging? — They are huddled 
up in every direction ; the greatest care and attention which is possible is paid to them 
by the persons who have the management of it ; but the rooms are unavoidably filled 
with them. 

That arises from the inadequacy of the place ? — 1 1 does. 

What are the funds by which this house of industry is maintained ? — Partly by 
grants from the grand jury, and partly by voluntary donations. 

Do you know what the annual fund may be ? — I think the annual fund derived 
from the city of Cork is 500 /. each assizes. I cannot speak with certainty to that 
point ; but from the county it has been latterly 700 l. each assizes, besides the 500 l. 

Do you know the amount of the voluntary subscriptions ? — I do not, but they 
are small. When I saw it there were eight hundred persons ; sometimes there are 
more ; they are obliged to send them out as fast as possible. 

There are seldom less ? — I believe very seldom less. 

Are they enabled to employ them ? — They employ them as far as they can. 

Is not there a great deal of actual idleness, from the inability to employ them ? — 
There is. 

Do you know the person who has the immediate superintendence of this house r 
— I do ; his name is Collins. 

What is his character? — An uncommonly humane mild character; I believe 
un : versally respected by the inmates of the house, and all others. 

What is his situation ? — He conducts that and the Lunatic Asylum ; he is 
steward of the Lunatic Asylum, which is attached to the House of Industry. 

Is it not by his exertions that the house is kept in the situation in which it is ? — 
Yes ; and but for the aid given by the Lunatic Asylum, which is not strictly legal, 
the persons would be in a state of great destitution ; the last clothes of the Lunatic 
Asylum are transferred over to the House of Industry. 

What funds are there for the support of the Lunatic Asylum ? — Whatever funds 
may be requisite. The surgeon of the Lunatic Asylum is the officer appointed by 
law ; he places an estimate before the county and city grand juries at each assizes, 
stating the estimated number of people, and the estimated charge for them ; he 
accounts for that at the following assizes on oath, and he is then paid the amount. 

This is under the authority of ah Act of Parliament ? — It is. 

Is it well managed ? — Remarkably well managed. The Lord Lieutenant has the 
power, under a late Act of Parliament, of building district lunatic asylums ; he is 
building one at Limerick, another I believe at Athlone, and in different directions. 

Previous to that power being given to the Lord Lieutenant, were there, in point 
of fact, lunatic asylums indifferent parts of Ireland? — There were in some; they 
were not general. 

Do the people pass rapidly through the institution at Cork, to which you have 
alluded ? -They do. 

Are they not obliged, in consequence of want of accommodation, frequently to 
turn out prostitutes and thieves again? — Constantly. 

By whom are those persons committed to this asylum ? — The vagrants are Com- 
mitted by magistrates ; both magistrates and governors have the power of recom- 
mending an indigent person. 

Hew 
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How lone has this House of Industry been built? — As long as I can recollect. 

Has it been enlarged ?— It has not been enlarged ; it could not be, without 
taking down the Lunatic Asylum. , 

You state that this building is capable of holding two hundred persons, but not 
more, properly ? — Yes. 

But that it really contains eight hundred r — Yes. _ 

How happens it that the magistrates of the county of Cork and the city ot Cork 
should go on for such a series of years committing those individuals under the cir- 
cumstances described, and never yet have been able to provide a remedy lor the 
disgraceful state of that place of confinement?— The question of the House ot 
Industry has been under consideration before the grand jury of the , county at 
several periods, and it was considered by the grand juries at one time, that the 
House of Industry should be leit entirely to the city, that it was. not sufficient for 
more than the city, that it was problematical whether a house of industry would 
answer for the county. And they considered that in our county, it expedient to 
establish houses of industry, they should build several. It was in contemplation to 
withdraw the grant, and to leave it entirely to the city ; but in consequence of the 
extreme state of distress, and in consequence ot the year of scarcity, it was consi- 
dered to be a hard and a severe thing; and the county of Cork grand jury have 
since continued to grant money, though I believe the magistrates pf the county do 
not commit individuals to it. 

Is it not the case, that the whole, or the greatest portion committed, are from tfie 
city of Cork and the liberties ? — I may say that a great proportion are committed 
by the city magistrates. . 

Is it, in point of fact, the practice to commit vagrants in the country ? No, it 
has not been the practice till lately ; since the house of correction for the county 
of Cork has been built, the law will be probably enforced. A handsome house, 
that cost seventeen thousand pounds, has been built, and it is probable that those 
laws will be carried strictly into execution. 

So that this new building will take the place of the old one ? Simply for the 
vagrants of the county ; it has not been the general practice of our county magis- 
trates to commit either indigent or vagrants. _ 

It has not been the general custom in Ireland to commit vagrants: No. 

For the accommodation of what number ot persons has the house of correction 
for the county been built ?— It has been built for a hundred indviduals ; there is 
accommodation for a larger number, but that is allowing a seperate cell for each 
individual, which is what is required by law. 

Do you conceive that this excess of vagrants who have peopled this House of 
Industry has arisen from the want of employment among the people ?— Certainly ; 
and the distresses which have prevailed in Ireland. 

Do you know any thing of the operation of the Insolvent Act, as it is now 
administered?— I do, at least from hearsay. 

What influence do you conceive that has upon the lower orders of people.— 
I conceive the most demoralizing influence ; it is considered by the mercantile body 
in Ireland, and by those who have thought upon the subject, to have the most 
demoralizing effect. . , 

In what way? — It has induced individuals to dispose of their property, take the 
benefit of the Act, and pay nothing to their creditors. 

When you say dispose of their property, what do you mean ?— I mean transter 
it to a third individual, before they take the benefit of the Act. 

Not a bond fide transfer?— It must be such a transfer as must in the eye ot t-he 
la\v appear bond fide : it appears as an absolute transter. 

The person having transferred his property in that way goes into gaol . Yes. 

Is he not obliged to take an oath before the commissioners before he can get out 

* ° What is the nature of that oath?— I do not know exactly ; but I conclude he 
■swears to his having made a lair return of his property. . 

Is it not a fact, that as soon as that is completed, and he gets out again, h»s 
property is returned to him again by his friends?— It is understood that that is the 
case ; he certainly gets possession of property. I was told by the gaoler of our county, 
(that fifteen individuals went up to put one another into gaol, and were obliged to 
return to get a person to put the fifteenth man into gaol. 

Is it not the fact that it is the cause of a great deal of perjury in the mdwiduel*, 
and fraud against the honest creditors ? — I have no doubt it is. ■ 

200. Ffa Do 



Justin M‘Carty, 
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Jutdn M'Cariy, Do you think that although there has been much fraud and vice produced by the 
v ^ Insolvent Act, any good has been produced to the country, by stopping that foolish 

18 June degree of credit which was at all times given, and entering into security without due 

1824. ’ caution or without even common sense ? — No, I do not think it has had that effect 

practically ; it was considered that it would have that effect, but I think it has not 
at present. 

Are you acquainted much with the system of education in the common country 
schools? — I am. 

Do you think that it has been productive of much moral good among the people? 
— Certainly not ; I conceive nothing can be worse than the system of education. 

What do they teach there ?— They teach writing and arithmetic, and a species of 
reading, which can hardly be called reading. 

What books are used ? — It is a mere matter of chance. 

Moll Flanders ? — I have never seen that in the schools. 

Are the books useful books ? — Any books they can put their hands on. 

What description of persons generally keep those schools ? — Many of them 
exceedingly ignorant ; I may say the great mass of schoolmasters are exceedingly 
ignorant. 

Was there ever any sort of inquiry as to their morality or their decency of cha- 
racter, when they came to settle in parishes where the schools are kept? — I have heard 
of a schoolmaster bringing certificates ; but I think they place themselves down 
wherever they wish. 

Are the Roman Catholic clergy very attentive to those schools ? — No; I should 
say they have not been. 

Has not there been, latterly, a considerable degree of attention among the Roman 
Catholic clergy to schools ? — There are instances in which the Roman Catholic 
clergy have bestowed a good deal of attention on schools ; and Roman Catholic esta- 
blishments, nunneries and convents, generally do ; but I think as a body, generally 
speaking, the Roman Catholic clergy have paid no attention to the schools till 
within this short time, and that has been rather to withdraw individuals from the 
schools than to create new ones. 

Have they attended to the moral instruction of the children ? — I cannot say that 
they have generally attended to the moral instruction of the children. 

Have the Protestant clergy attended to the moral instruction of the people? — 
Not, I think, to the extent that they ought to do. 

Since the various societies have established their schools, has not there been a 
great deal more activity both on the one side and the other ? — Considerably more. 

What do you think is the feeling of the peasantry themselves with respect to 
the schools established by the societies, and those kept by common schoolmasters ? 

I think that where they are not interfered with, and even where they are inter- 
fered with, the disposition of the people is towards those schools instituted by the 
societies; they conceive that the education is much better conducted, and that 
tHeir children derive greater advantages. 

Was there any particular reason for the Catholic clergy inducing their flocks not 
to attend those new schools of the societies ? — I conceive the reasons are political 
on the part of the Roman Catholic clergy. I conceive that the objection does not 
so much proceed against the system, or the books used in the schools, as against 
the societies. 

What political objection have they to the societies?— I think I can, in some 
degree, date the opposition of the Roman Catholic clergy to the schools to some 
proceedings which took place between Lord Cloncurry- and the Kildare-street So- 
ciety. d he Roman Catholic clergy have not, in all instances, opposed the schools ; 
in some they have permitted the Scriptures to be used in the schools, and in some 
introduced them ; at present there is a most violent opposition, even in those 
individuals who before had not interfered. 

. ^ ror J 1 what do you conceive that opposition to arise? — I conceive that opposition 
is purely political; I conceive that the disposition at present is, to comply with the 
wishes and suggestions of that body that now conduct the Roman Catholic affairs. 

You refer to the Roman Catholic Association ?— Yes* ! 

They set their faces against it ? — Yes. 

May it not have arisen from instructions the priests may have received from 
their bishops. ? I conceive it may have arisen from instructions the priests may 
have received from their bishops ; but that the bishops have been led bv that body 
to- which I refer. . 

Do 
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Do you conceive there is any suspicion, on the part of the Roman Catholics 
in the county of Cork, that the Kildare-street Society has any connection with the 
Orange Societies ?— No, I do not ; but if any do, if they gave themselves time to 
consider, they would ascertain that the Kildare-street Society have no connection 
with them ; even any suspicion should have been got rid of, in consequence of 
different schoolmasters having been sent up to the Kildare-street Society. 

Do you, in point of fact, know of any schools where the Testament is used by 
the permission of the Catholic priests? — I have known of schools where, until 
lately, it was used by permission of the Roman Catholic priest. 

Schools under your own influence ? — Y es. 

Has that been now withdrawn ?— I have got a letter, since I came over, to state, 
that the children have been all removed, during the last fortnight, from one parish, 
and that in the other parish they were only waiting till my return home, to take 
away the whole of the children. 

Did the Catholic Association from the very first endeavour to prevent the chil- 
dren going to those schools ? — No, Ido not think the Catholic Association did 
until lately. 

Have they openly now ?— I think their proceedings certainly lead strongly to 
that. 

Can you assign any reason for that change of conduct on their part?- -That must 
be merely a matter of opinion. I conceive their object is to have a sum placed at 
the disposal of the Roman Catholic prelates for the purpose of educating the chil- 
dren of the country ; probably their object is to show that the people will not 
receive education from any other source ; there maybe other objects that I will 
not enter into. 

In your opinion have any circumstances of recent occurrence contributed to 
induce the Roman Catholics to change their conduct on that subject ?— That I 
think involves the whole history of the proceedings of the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation, which I beg to decline entering into. I do not know any other circum- 
stances. 

Do you think that any circumstances of recent occurrence are calculated to 
induce the great body of Roman Catholics to entertain any longer any hope of 
obtaining at any early period their admission to equal political rights? Yes, I do ; 
I conceive — when I am now speaking, I speak oi the respectable portion of the 
community, — I think a feeling of that nature does exist. 

Arising from circumstances of recent occurrence ? — Yes. 

In your opinion has that cessation of hope on the part of the Catholic body 
produced any change in their conduct? — Not in the respectable portion of the 
community, I conceive. 

In the first instance, did the bishops object to the Catholic children going to the 
schools under the Kildare-street and other societies ?— I believe they did originally. 

Did they exert themselves very much to prevent it ? — Some of the bishops did j 
some did not. . 

Do they exert themselves more now ?— Within the last year I conceive they have 
exerted themselves more. 

Did the Catholic proprietors of Ireland exert themselves for that purpose ? No, 
I believe they did not. 

Do they now? — No, I think not. 

Did the Roman Catholic priests?— In some instances they did; in some they 



did not. . 

Do they now exert themselves to prevent it? — From the information I have 
received, I believe they do. 

In doing so, do you believe they act under the direction of their bishops ? 

I believe they do. 

Does the objection on the part of the Catholic clergy arise from their wishing the 
introduction of the Douay, or any other edition of the Scriptures? I do not believe 
their objection is really to the version of the Scriptures ; I do not believe that is their 
real objection. 

But they have objected to it?— Yes, they have; and in some instances per- 
mitted it. 

What are the recent circumstances to which you allude? — I think the proceedings 
of the Roman Catholic Association have in a good measure taken away the hope 
that they had ; when I am speaking thus, I speak from my own knowledge of some 
respectable Roman Catholics. 
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Justin M'Carty , Do you apprehend that the respectable part of the Catholics have less hope of 
Esq. obtaining those privileges to which they look, from their opinion of the conduct of 
' the Catholic Association ?— I do. 

18 June, £j o y QU they do from any other circumstances? — I think that they seem to 

l824 ' consider that there has been a change in the feeling in this country in some degree ; 

I think there was a period when they conceived that the feeling in this country was 
rather favourable to them. 

Do you think they attribute that change to the violence of the Catholic Associa- 
tion ?. — I think that is one of the causes. 

Have you no hope on your return, by using the influence you possess in your 
neighbourhood, to re-establish the schools on the footing on which you left them? — 
I conceive that the schools will eventually be re-established ; I conceive the people 
are anxious for instruction ; they will find a well-ordered system of instruction, and 
they probably well know their own interests ; there may be an impulse and a heat at 
the moment,* but I have no doubt they will be generally established. 

Do you conceive the spirit of disturbance has arisen in consequence of the disap- 
pointment of the hopes of the Catholics? — No, I do not. 

Do you think that the feeling that must more or less exist in the minds of Roman 
Catholics, of their being deprived of that which they have had reason to expect, 
must not have operated upon their minds ?— I think it is a cause, it gives a ground ; 
but I conceive that the religious feeling I have spoken of before has been induced by 
the efforts which have been made to circulate those interpretations of the prophecies 
and other publications of that nature among them ; that I conceive to be the great 
moving spring of that feeling at present. 

Do you not think that if all ground of complaint in consequence of political dis- 
ability on account of religion could be removed, that would remove at the same time 
a considerable source of irritation from the minds of a great majority of the people of 
Ireland ?— I think it would ; I think it would remove a handle made use of by 
designing men. 

Do you think that alone would quiet Ireland ? — No, I think not. 

Do you think it will ever be quiet without it ? — I think if there was employment 
and measures for the advantage of Ireland, it might be quiet without it ; but 1 think 
it would always be a handle as long as it existed. 

In speaking of the use of the Scriptures, you have mentioned that some of the 
Roman Catholic bishops have permitted, and others have not permitted the use of 
the Scriptures ; have you heard of any who, having permitted, had afterwards re- 
tracted the use of the Scriptures ; the question alluding particularly to Doctor 
Troy ? — Yes, that appears evident as a public document. 

Do you consider that the witholding of the consent on the part of the Roman 
Catholic clergy to the use of the Scriptures in the school, arises more from political 
than from religious feeling ? — I do. 

Are there many instances where the parents continue to send their children to the 
schools, though the priests have forbidden it? — Yes, a great many. 

You mentioned that the Roman Catholic Association were desirous of placing a 
fund in the hands of the prelates ; do you think there would be any objection to tbe 
Catholic priests conducting schools on any system of their own? — ’.Ido; I think 
that would be liable to very great objection, that it would create and perpetuate 
disunion and discord among the people. I think that one of the. great advantages 
of the improved system of education is, that without religious distinction moral 
education is given in the schools, and that every clergyman or person of any deno- 
mination is competent to be visitor of the schools. 

Putting the Roman Catholic Association out of the question, if the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests had a fund at their disposal from any other source, would schools 
conducted by them be objectionable ? — I think they would ; I think any exclusive 
schools would be- objectionable. 

Have yOu, by chance, seen any of the books taught at those Roman Catholic 
exclusive schools, that would be likely to produce this effect ? — In Cork there were 
extracts from a publication written by Doctor England, the present bishop of 
Charleston in America, which I think were certainly calculated to create feelings of 
animosity in the minds of the people. One, I think, was an extract from Irish history. 

Of what period ? — From the earliest period. 

Did they bear on any points of church history ? — Yes, I think they did. 

On confiscations?— More, I think, on the general injuries that the Roman 
Catholics were conceived to have sustained. 

W as 
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Was not that in general use in the Roman Catholic Schools ? — I have under- 
stood it was. 

Have you seen any of them lately ?— I have not for some years. 

Did you ever hear that there was a late edition of that printed? — No, I never 
did. 

Did you ever hear that it was difficult for Protestants to get at those books ? — 
No, I do not believe it was ; they were openly sold at a shop in Cork. 

Have you had an opportunity, as a magistrate, of communicating with any of 
the persons who have been taken, calling themselves or supposed to be leaders of 
the disturbances ? — Yes, I have. 

Did you obtain any knowledge from them of the object of the disturbances ? — 
They all seemed to concur in the object of the disturbances being to get rid of rent, 
tithes, taxes, and an ulterior object, the establishment of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion at a particular period. 

Did you find amongst them a persuasion that that establishment was to take 
place at a certain time? — Yes, very strongly ; I have had that from communica- 
tions not only from those engaged, and who were approvers, but from communica- 
tions from farmers of the country. I have had a great deal of communication on 
the subject. 

Does that feeling exist now ? — It does ; there is a doubt whether it will take 
place or not, but the time has not yet arrived. 

Is there that impression on the minds of respectable farmers ? — There is. 

What effect does the collection of the Catholic rent now payable have upon the 
minds of the common people ? — I am satisfied it will perfectly convince them that 
that period is approaching, when their prospects are to be realized. 

Do they think it is for some purpose of that kind that the money is paid ? — I am 
satisfied that is their feeling, or that the money would not be now raised, which 
it is now with great rapidity. I am perfectly satisfied the Catholic rent will not be 
paid after the year 1825; nor would it at this moment, I am convinced from my 
knowledge of the people, if they were not labouring under the strong delusion under 
which I think- they are labouring at present. 

You do not find that the priests endeavour to undeceiye the people? — I have 
heard of instances of the priest having stated that Pastorini was ridiculous ; and in 
fact Doctor Doyle has published a very useful letter on the subject. But I believe 
in those instances the people conceive that the priest is acting politically ; that 
I believe to be the general feeling in Ireland. 

Are not the priests active in collecting the Catholic rent ? — I believe they are. 

Do you ever expect to see the minds of the Roman Catholics without a feeling of 
irritation ? — I do. 

Under what circumstances ?— I think it will be very difficult to persuade the 
lower order of Roman Catholics after the year 182.5 to engage in any thing. This 
prophecy has been for several years working ; it is the last ; it extends itself in some 
decree to the year 1830 ; but I am perfectly satisfied the Irish Roman Catholic of 
the lower order will not suffer himself to be duped after the year 1825 ; from the 
conversation I have had with several of the lower order, I have no doubt of that. 

You have that degree of general knowledge of their feelings which enables you 



to state that ? — I have. .. 

Under those impressions, do you think it would have been likely to have been 
attended with a degree of good effect upon the lower orders of Ireland if it had been 
known to them at once that the operation of the Insurrection Act had been extended 
to beyond the year 1825? — My own opinion is, that it would have been judicious 
at once to have extended it for two years, and then never to have seen it again. 

Do you think that at the end of two years you shall be able to do without it? — 
1 do. 

On what grounds? — On the grounds 1 have just stated. The farmers of the 
country were in the beginning anxious for the disturbances ; they were the principal 
promoters of them ; I think they have changed considerably ; they are beginning to 
doubt their prospect of success, and are establishing themselves in farms over the 
country ; they have saved money, as I have explained, and have obtained a certain 
degree of capital, and I believe they would be exceedingly anxious at this moment 
that Pastorini’s prophecies were not to take place. On the labouring class it has 
had probably a different effect ; and I think a great object would be to engage the 
labouring class, -and employ them in some way, so as to prevent the influence of 
agitators. • . 
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That prophecy, you say, extends in some degree to the year 1 830? — The book 
itself does not extend to ] 830, but there are subordinate prophecies which extend 
to 1830 ; Pastorini himself continues it only to 1825. 

You think that subordinate prophecies will not operate on their minds ? — I think 
not. 

Do you not think it will be equally easy to extend it to any distant period by 
some new prophecy? — No ; I think that this has been preparing for years, and 
by many it has been preparing most artfully. 

In the beginning of your examination to-day, you said you conceived such a 
system might prevent the subdivision of property, namely, the system of providing 
for the aged and the poor ; what can be done with the present population, if, from 
fear of an assessment, the land on which they exist, and which is the only means 
of their existence, be refused to them ; do you not think that will cause great dis- 
tress?— Yes, I think it will ; but I conceive that is operating at this moment. 
I think that farmers are getting rid of their cottier tenants generally through the 
country, and that there appears to be a general disposition to that effect. 

Do you think that if that system be extended the distress will be increased ? 

Yes, unless some mode is devised, either by manufacture or other employment, or 
emigration. 

[The witness is directed to withdraw'. 

Marquis of The MARQUIS OF WESTMEATH attending, is called in; and Examined as 
Westmeath. follows : 

YOUR Lordship is best acquainted with the county of Westmeath? — I have 
resided a considerable part of my life in it. 

Has the county of Westmeath ever been under the Insurrection Act? — I am not 
quite sure ; I think I do recollect a part of it ; but it has been only recently relieved 
from the operation of the Peace Preservation Bill. 

Has it been, more or less, at times in a state of disturbance? — Certainly. 

To what causes do you attribute that state of disturbance ? —To a great many 
causes ; I think, principally, to the alienation of the mass of the people, as to their 
affections, from the state; that the mass of the people are in a state of alienation 
from the existing government of the country. 

Is your Lordship acquainted with the system of division of land, for the purpose 
of making freeholders to vote at elections ? — I know that it is a system which pre- 
vails to a great extent in Ireland, the division of land for the purpose of creating 
forty shilling freeholders, and acquiring, on the part of the proprietors, political 
influence in their several counties thereby ; — that very often lands that are not of 
much value for other purposes are put into the possession of paupers, for the sake 
of giving them an interest, whereby they may swear themselves possessors of a te- 
nement out of which they derive a profit of forty shillings, and thereby obtain a vote, 
which I think very injurious to the country in general. I think the whole process 
is injurious to the country ; that the taking the oaths for the registry, and the sub- 
sequently coming to the poll, and taking the various oaths that are tendered upon 
the Acts relating to elections, contribute, by the frequent use of those oaths, to 
demoralize the people, and to lessen in their estimation a reverence for the value 
of an oath. 

Has not this also contributed to the subdivision of property among the lower 
orders ? — Certainly ; those objects have contributed to the subdivision of property, 
and. to the encouragement of a superabundant population. 

You consider that superabundant population to be one of the causes of the 
miserable state of the peasantry which prevails in the south part of Ireland ? 

1 certainly do, as we find, in many instances, they are in want of employment. 

Do you attribute any part of the disposition to insurrection that prevails in Ireland 
to the manner in which the laws are administered? — Yes, I think very often from 
the ignorance or the insufficiency of magistrates ; the improper appointments that 
have crept into the magistracy ; very often from persons having been appointed 
who. were not capable of executing the duties, or of understanding what the laws 
were. I do not mean to attribute blame to any one who appoints, for I conceive 
the situation of the Lord Chancellor is a difficult one, but I conceive such appoint^ 
ments to be very injurious to the country. 

Have such appointments prevailed to a great extent in the country ? — Certainly 
in the country, but not speaking particularly of the county of Westmeath ; I have 
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known of more improper appointments in other counties, but I have known of such 
appointments in the county of Westmeath. 

Have such magistrates been lately removed ? — No, not that 1 know 01. 

When you allude to improper appointments, was it from actual improper conduct, 
or not considering them suited, by their education and situation, to till the office r 
If I had thought that a magistrate had been guilty of impropriety, I should have 
represented it ; but I conceive there are magistrates in the commission of the peace 
for the county of Westmeath who are not fit persons, not qualified. 

Do you conceive any inconvenience has arisen from the manner of the appoint- 
ment of deputy sheriffs? — The appointments themselves, I conceive, may have 
generally taken place just within the regulations of the law ; but in the execution of 
the duties, and probably by the sub-sheriffs themselves having been often enabled to 
elude the necessary requisites under the different Acts, great mischief has arisen. 
For instance, it is required by law that a sub-sheriff should not be so two years 
consecutively ; it is also requisite, I believe, that a sub-sheriff should not practise 
as an attorney at the same time as he is acting as a sub-sheriff; and I think I may 
say, that I have known both those requisites dispensed with and eluded. The manner 
in which I conceive they elude the law, is by the person desiring to be the sub- 
sheriff - , and proposing to give the security, being behind the curtain, and employ- 
ing a partner ; and that enables him of course, without the risk of a penalty, to act 
as an attorney at the same time, whereby he may make a sort of alliance with the 
power of the sheriff for his own profit. 

In point of fact, you have know great misconduct on the part of the sub-sherifts ? 
— I cannot say that it has come so closely within my own observation, as to swear 
that I know the fact ; for one ought to have been in some degree an actor to say 
that so positively; but it has come within my knowledge as a country gentleman, 
and as a fact sufficiently notorious, so that no one could deny it. 

Do you conceive much evil results to Ireland from the state of the law of land- 
lord and tenant ?— In a great part of the western district of Ireland there have been 
in large districts lands held under old leases for lives, and relet to a minor descrip- 
tion of tenantry ; and it is requisite that the head landlord, in case his rent is with- 
held for a year, as the law stands in Ireland, should sue out a process of ejectment, 
and that each individual person occupying any part of the lands should be served 
with a process of ejectment, although the proprietor has no knowledge of the indi- 
viduals, and with the greatest difficulty probably may succeed in obtaining it. 
I conceive it to be a very great hardship on proprietors so situated. The law in 
England, I believe, is that a process of ejectment may be sued out when six months 
rent is due; in Ireland' it cannot be until there is a year’s rent due ; and what with 
the difficulty of obtaining the names, and performing strictly all the requisites that 
are positively necessary for this purpose, I conceive that in many instances it 
amounts to a deprivation to the proprietor of his estate, and that in the meantime 
the under tenantry continue to be oppressed by the middle-men, and that in most 
instances, where I have seen the effect of the law as it stands, I have observed 
the misery to the occupiers to be very great. 

In point of fact, you think the misery of the occupying tenants, the peasantry 
of Ireland, arises in some measure from the defective state of the law between land- 
lord and tenant?— I think so certainly; 1 have observed a great deal of it depending 
upon that ; and I think it is exceedingly injurious to the interests of proprietors to 
be so situated, and therefore of their tenants, whose real interests are in fact, if 
rightly understood, the same. 

You refer the disposition to disturbance which prevails more or less in Ireland in 
a great measure to the miserable situation of the occupying tenants?— I do, 
certainly, of a great many of the occupying tenants ; the prosperity of an estate 
must more or less depend upon the proprietor of it, that is, the person having the 
possession ; but the proprietors in many instances have nothing to do with their 
own estates. In the county of Roscommon at this instant, speaking of a case per- 
sonal to myself, many hundred persons are kept in a state of misery, on an estate 
belonging to myself, by the state of the law, whereby I am completely prevented 
from performing the requisites, and obtaining the Christian names and designations 
of persons who may change their names once a week. I likewise think that in the 
west of Ireland there is a practice which is very injurious, that of burning land ; it 
prevails, I think, chiefly in the counties of Roscommon and Mayo. I think that 
its effect is disastrous, as to the want of subsistence that it indirectly occasions, in 
seasons when potatoes are scarce. The peasantry burn the best land ; in the spring 
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Marquis of season they make kilns, and burn the very best land in the country. Land, after 

Westmeath. j t has been treated in that way, produces crops for, may be, three years abundantly, 

— ' and after that time it becomes totally barren for years. The law, as it stands now 

18 June, enacts a penalty of ten pounds per acre for the offence, and I think the premium 

1 24 upon evading the law is considerably greater than the penalty ; and I think that 

when a surplus population has been induced by such a course of treatment as that, 
and that the crop fails, the misery is proportionate. I consider all these circum- 
stances as contributing to produce misfortune and wretchedness, and consequently 
disturbance. 

Is your Lordship acquainted with the system of grand jury presentments in 
Ireland? — I have been on grand juries, and certainly am acquainted, or was, with 
the forms of the grand jury laws at that time, but I believe they have been con- 
siderably altered. 

Have you been witness to any abuses in the administration of matters by them ? — 
I think I may say I have certainly seen what is called jobbing ; I am bound to 



say so. 

The fact is not very uncommon in Ireland, is it ? — I believe it not to be very 
uncommon in Ireland. 

In what way? — I consider that the effect of the grandjury laws generally is injurious 
to the morals "of the people, from the frequent necessity of the use of oaths. I do 
not conceive a perch of any of the roads of the country can be repaired under the 
law, as it at present stands, without an oath for the accounting for the money 
expended. 

In point of fact are you not persuaded that the frequent use of oaths in Ireland 
has produced, generally speaking, a considerable disregard of the sanctity of an oath ? 
— It certainly has. In respect to the evidence I have given as to the manner in 
which the office of sub-sheriff is executed, I would say, that I think the situation 
is not of sufficient value to induce respectable people to wish to embark in it. 
Our present high sheriff in the county of Westmeath has told me, that he has been 
obliged to give 150/. out of his own pocket, to a respectable man, to take the 
office of sub-sheriff upon him. 

In consequence of the sort of person who has served the office, abuses have 
occurred? — Upon my word I believe very great oppressions upon the people. 
I believe it has been necessary that those persons who have exercised the duties of 
the office hitherto should derive a trade and commerce upon it; and the more 
honest they might choose to be, the less valuable their situation would be to them. 

Is not the difficulty of getting sub-sheriffs now, that of the fees being all regulated 
by Act of Parliament, which were before arbitrary ? — I am not able to speak to the 
difficulty of obtaining sub-sheriffs, but I speak to the manner in which the office has 
been executed; how difficult it may have been for the suitors to get a writ executed, 
by the sub-sheriff taking bribes from one party not to execute it, and then another 
bribe from the other party to execute it, cross-bribing ; I look upon that as bringing 
a degree of discredit upon the country in general. 

Is the state of the magistracy improved in the county of Westmeath, from the 
late revision by order of the Lord Chancellor ? — I believe some magistrates have 
been removed ; I do not know on what principle the revision was undertaken ; I do 
not see myself any alteration. Our magistracy in the county of Westmeath 
generally speaking, comparing them with the rest of Ireland, are good certainly ; 
but the vice of the principle I conceive to be this, that no one is responsible for 
the recommendations that are given. I understand every Privy Councillor is qualified 
to recommend a magistrate in any county in Ireland ; it used to be so I know ; in 
that way, the Chancellor of course is bound to pay a certain degree of attention, ac- 
cording to the respectability of the individual who makes the recommendation ; but 
I do not believe it is at all to be understood that there is any degree of responsibility 
involved in recommending magistrates. For instance. 1 know of a magistrate 
having been recommended very near my own residence, two or three years ago, and 
1 believe he can scarcely write his name, although he may be a very well-meaning 
man. I think it would be a very useful thing in Ireland, if the Lord Chancellor 
would take the trouble of having a personal interview with any person recommended 
to him, let the recommendation come from any person it may ; whereby very 
improper recommendations, as to intellect and so on, might be avoided. 

Is your Lordship governor of the county? — I am half a governor over a whole 
county. 

Do you conceive, since the close connection with England, parliamentary repre- 
sentation 
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sentation beta- a greater object, the system of making of forty shilling freeholders 
wlncreased since the Union !-I should think it must have increased, because 
I beheve the numbers have very greatly increased ; the population also has increased 
so much 1 consider it to be a peat misfortune in Ireland, that from the want of 
resoonsibility of some one person in each county, or any certain number of peisons 
with districts allotted to their inspection, improper magistrates get in 0 ' 

sion • every magistrate writes his own story up to the castle, and it is hard tor the 
government to know whom to believe, and the consequences . think are injurious *e 
government cannot know who are good magistrates and useful ones, .=“1^° ™ 
nnf • that has struck me in mv own experience as an evil, and I mention it as such. 
I think that the practice of assembling at petty sessions has been of great service to 
the country ; and I conceive it would be useful if the magistrates were compelled 
to assemble at petty sessions, and to leave off distributing hall-door just.ce-just.ce 

8t ArTtCpetty' stsSions which have been established general throughout the county 
of Westmeath ?— I believe they are becoming more general, but that they hsv ‘j. n0 'j 
yet become quite general. I understand that some magistrates have declined 
attending them, conceiving them to be inconvenient, I suppose. . f 

Do the peasantry, and people of the country, approve generally of the system of 
petty sessions?— I am able to speak strongly upon that point, both in the counties 
of Roscommon and Westmeath ; last year I attended a petty sessions which had 
been recently established in the county of Roscommon, and in a district where, from 
what passed^ under my own observation, I think the law had been very indifferently 
executed if not altogether omitted to be executed ; and I never saw any thing equal 
to the anxiety of the people to attend it, and their respect and gratitude for the 
manner in which their complaints were received and attended to at those sessions. 

The decisions were delivered in open court i-Yes, with a degree of form which 
produded respect, and was calculated to give the people a respect for the law, which 
it struck me they had before no right to entertain. 

Clearly showing that the ancient system required an alteration?— Clearly showing 
that the old system was a bad one. And in the county of Westmeath I have 
recently attended at petty sessions in my own neighbourhood, and I think the people 
have the same feelings. [ffis Lordship „ ithdr aw,. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Monday next, one o’clock. 
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The LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

JOHN O’DRISCOL, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows : 

ARE you well acquainted with those parts of Ireland in which the Insurrection 
Act is enforced? — lam pretty well acquainted with most part of the county of 
Cork. 

Where have you resided ? — I have resided chiefly in the western part of Cork. 

In what barony ( — The barony of Carbery ; but my present residence is in Li- 
merick. 

Have you not a general acquaintance with Ireland ? — Yes, I think I have a 
pretty good acquaintance generally with all parts of Ireland. 

What has been the effect of the Insurrection Act upon those parts of Ireland in 
which it has been enforced ?— I think the effect of the Insurrection Act has been 
very generally to quiet the disturbances ; but I think it has always left the country, 
as to disposition, worse than it was before. 

At least, it has not diminished the disposition to disturbance which had prer 
viously existed? — No, I rather think it has increased it. 

Will you state the nature of that disposition to disturbance which you say exists ; 
and point out, as far as your knowledge goes, the cause of that disposition? — 
I think there has been, for a very long time, an indisposition in the minds of the 
people towards the government of this country ; and that that, when it is operated 
upon by any accidental causes, such as a failure in the potatoe crop, or a pressure 
of taxes or tithes, is apt to call that disposition into active operation, and to make 
it break out into insurrection or disturbances of various kinds. 

You mentioned the government of this country; did you mean that as a dislike 
to the British connection ? — I think there is perhaps some dislike to British con- 
nection ; but I think that dislike arises entirely out of the mode of government ; 
I do not think there is any dislike to British connection, independent of the system 
of government which has been pursued in Ireland. 

You state that you think that is one of the principal causes of the spirit of insur- 
rection ; are there not other causes ? — There are, as I have mentioned, occasionally 
accidental causes operating on the spirit of disaffection in the country. The prin- 
cipal source of that disaffection I take to be the continuance of the Catholic dis- 
qualifications ; and that it is that continuance which has fed and kept alive the 
spirit of disturbance in the country. 

Do you think that feeling is general ; should you call it universal ? — I should call 
it universal. 

Do you think that permanent tranquillity can ever be restored as long as those 
disqualifications continue ? — Indeed my opinion is that it cannot. 

Do you refer that answer only to those parts with which you are acquainted, or 
is that the general feeling among the Catholic population in Ireland ? — I have reason 
to believe that is the general feeling throughout the whole of the Catholic population 
of the country. 

Do you think that feeling has been increased of late by any proceedings in Dub- 
lin, or elsewhere ? — I have heard it attributed to the Catholic Association, so far as 
that the proceedings of that Association have been sometimes said to increase and 
to inflame the discontent among the people ; but I think the effect of the Asso- 
ciation in that way has been greatly exaggerated. 

To your knowledge, has the feeling existed ever since you have been acquainted 
with the country ? — The feeling has existed as long as I can remember. 

You mean to say, you think it has not been materially aggravated or increased by 
any accidental cause of associations ; but that it is a feeling inherent in the 

Catholic 
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Catholic population?—! think the feeling exists independently of any excitement it 
may derive from the proceedings of associations. 

Do you think that if the Catholic claims were conceded, any material restoration 
of a dispositn to tranquillity would take place ?-I think there would be a very 
material disposition to tranquillity created in the people. 

Do you think any other measure which can be devised for restoring tranqullll y 
to Ireland can be permanently effectual, if the claims of the Catholics are utterly 
disregarded?— I think other measures, though they may do partial service, can 
never 1 effectually and permanently restore tranquillity to Ireland, without Catholic 

El Donot' 5 ou think that other circumstances, whether the exaction of rent or tithe, 
have contributed to the spirit of disaffection among the popula ion of Ireland . - 
I am sure they have contributed to the disturbances very materially. 

Do you know any particular instances of oppressive conduct on the part of land- 
lords or tithe owners' which have produced that effect in any part of Ireland with 
which you are acquainted?— I know a great many instances of that kind, both as to 
landlords' and tithe owners, which it would be difficult at this moment for me to par- 
ticularize With respect to the tithes, the case of Mr. Momtt of Castlebaven is 
a very notorious one, and may be taken, I think, as on instance of the general 
practice of that part ot the country. 

Were yon living in the south of the county of Cork at the time that the occurrence 
to which you have alluded took place, respecting Mr. Momtt and his panshioneisr 

Will you state the circumstances of that occurrence, and the effect it produced on 
the minds of the people, as far as you had an opportunity of observing it from your 
residence in the neighbourhood ?-Mr. Morntfs mode of proceeding with respect to 
his tithe, was to send out his valuators at an early period of the season ; those valuatoi 
went over the parish and assessed the tithe, or what was to be the future demand tor 
tithe on each farm ; what their demand was to be was always concealed from the 
people 1 they never knew of course what they had to pay ; there was hardly ever any 
demand made, until it was made in a summary way, all at one time on the whole of the 
parish, and those demands were very seldom paid, because the people were generally 111 
Mr Morritt’s debt on previous demands. Mr. Merritt s habit was then to go before 
two magistrates ; and he always went before magistrates who were themselves in- 
to "stedli tithe, and had tithe property ; audio. hose two magistrates he produced 
a long list on a large sheet of wU containing three or four hundred names and 
opposle each name was tire charge which the valuators had made for the tithe. 
Tlmse names were submitted to the magistrates, and they were all disposed of in tile 
course of a few hours. The people hardly ever attended, and the magistrates sat m 
Mr Morritt’s own house; and it appeared to me to be a mere form, Mr. Momtt 
producing his sheet of paper, and the magistrates signing that paper. They then 
Lued warrants against every one of those parties ; and in the instance l am speaking 
of the constables and some military proceeded with those warrants to levy the tithe 
that bad been assessed by the magistrates, and it was notorious that upon that occa- 
sion they proceeded very early in the morning, before day-break as it was said , 
that however was a disputed point ; but at ail events it was very early and the 
people were asleep, and it led to a kind of insurrection, -there was a great crowd of 
people assembled, and they met the police, and made them retreat, and two persons 
were kS“n eaih side. I should mention that that ,s not to be taken as a solitary 
Slice because it was previously the habit of that part of the country; and 
^understand it has been practised since, and that there have been warrants sub- 
seqnently attained and signed in that way for some hundreds of tithe processes, 

^Did the occurrence you have described produce any considerable effect upon the 
population M ad otaTng parishes, or was it confined to the parish ,n question ?-I 
produced a very considerable effect in that part of the country, insomuch that 
government seemed a little alarmed, and they thought it necessary to seM down 
Mr. Blacker, who was then acting under the Insurrection Act, to inquire into the state 

of the transaction. . f , 

Did you hear upon that occasion that objection was taken to the amount of the 
tithe "that it was overcharged, or from the incorrect and oppressive mode of levying 
it ? — There was quite as much objection to the amount of the tithe as to the mode 

° f Have you known other instances of the same sort, though not to the same 
200? °g 3 extent?- 
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John O’Drincut, - extent? — I have known other instances of the same sort, and to very nearly the 
£i I- same extent 

' Then they complained of three circumstances — the amount ot tithe ; the non- 

5 i June, communication of that amount; and the sudden, summary, and oppressive way of 
,82 *' levying it? — They did. ... 

In point of fact, those three modes are very often practised in the levying of 
tithes ?— They are very frequently practised. 

And all practised under an ill-judged exercise of legal power, but not going 
beyond the legal power? — Just so. 

You are acquainted, generally, with the state of the peasantry in Ireland ? — Yes, 
very generally. 

Do you not consider the miserable state in which they are, with regard to food 
and clothing, as one great predisposing cause to insurrection ? — I am sure it is ; 
nothing can be more miserable than the state of the peasantry of that part of the 
country, — the county of Cork and the county of Limerick. 

Do the clergymen of the establishment in that part of Ireland perform well the 
duties of their office ? — I should think they do not ; they are less in the character of 
clergymen than of country gentlemen I think. 

Are there not many parishes, and unions of parishes, where there is no resident 
clergyman at all ? — There are some parishes, and unions of parishes, where there 
is no resident clergyman. 

Are there not unions of parishes in which no duty is performed? — Yes, I know 
there are ; but not in that part of the country. 

Is not that because there is no church? — It is. 

With reference to the state of the peasantry ; does any thing occur to you which 
might ameliorate their condition? — It is very difficult to say what would ameliorate 
their condition, they are sunk into such a state of extreme poverty ; and because 
the farmers are also extremely poor, and not able to pay the labourer a reasonable 
hire. 

If employment could be found, either by manufacture or otherwise, would that be 
beneficial? — The best mode of operating usefully upon them would be by encou- 
raging manufactures. 

In point of fact, where manufactures are established, have you not observed an 
improvement in the condition of the people ? — There is always a very considerable 
improvement. 

In what state did Mr. Blacker find that district in other respects, excepting the 
disturbance relating to Mr. Morritt’s proceeding? — In the most perfect quiet in 
other respects, except as between Mr. Morritt and the parishioners. 

Have you not made the state of education among the lower orders, in the south 
of Ireland, the subject of your particular attention ? — I have. 

Are you of opinion, that the means of education in the south of Ireland have 
increased of late years ? — The means of education have considerably increased, 
but education has not increased in the same proportion in consequence ; there 
are societies which afford the means of education, but those societies are con- 
siderably impeded in their progress by the resistance of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

Will you state more particularly the nature of the impediment which you con- 
ceive has existed to the progress of education, notwithstanding the exertions of 
different societies established for that purpose? — The people are extremely anxious 
to avail themselves of the opportunities of education, and they are withheld from 
those opportunities, with considerable power, by the Roman Catholic clergy. The 
clergy oppose the efforts of the societies upon the ground, apparently, of the Scrip- 
tures being read in the schools ; they object to the use of the Scriptures ; but I have 
always thought their objection was not altogether so much to the Scriptures, though 
they have some objection to them, as that they think themselves excluded from 
a fair share in the direction and management of those societies. 

You do not conceive then the objection entertained by them to be against any 
education whatever, but to the particular mode of conducting the system of 
education which is recommended ? — On the contrary, I think they are extremely 
anxious to educate the people, and I know they have, at considerable expense to 
themselves, established schools in various directions, in order, by means of those 
schools, sometimes to oppose the schools which the societies established, but 
generally, I think, from a sincere desire to educate the people themselves. 

Do you conceive that, consistently with the objects the societies to which you 
have alluded have in view, those objections could be removed, that are stated to be 

ehtertained 
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entertained by the Catholic clergy ?— I think it would be very easy to come to a good John O'Driscol, 
understanding with the Roman Catholic clergy, and that those objections could, by v 
proper arrangements, be easily removed; but it would be necessary, in that case, Q1 j uue 
that they should be permitted to have some direction or management of the societies ; , aa+ ’ 

they would require him to be on the committees of those societies. I think, how- 
ever, there is a disposition in the Roman Catholic clergy to oppose those societies 
which are supported by government funds, because, while the Roman Catholic 
question remains unsettled, they are led to distrust the object of every measure 
of the kind. , , 

Are you acquainted with any instances in which local schools have proceeded 
with advantage under the joint inspection and superintendence of the Protestant 
and the Catholic clergymen, in consequence ot an understanding to that effect?— 

Yes ; I know of several schools where the Roman Catholic clergyman and the 
Protestant clergyman happen to concur, and to be on good terms ; those schools 
have flourished very much. 

Do you not imagine that, in those instances, the benefits attendant upon those 
schools have been much more extensive than in any other circumstances ? Very 



considerably. ,. . , 

Can you state in those particular cases, what has been the understanding with 
regard to the use of the Scriptures ?— In some of those cases I allude to, there 
has been a compromise on the subject of the Scriptures ; they have been partially 
read, and not read perhaps so much as the rules of the society would require ; 
in other cases I know where the Roman Catholic clergy have permitted the 
Scriptures to be read, without any objection whatever ; and 1 have known instances 
where Roman Catholic clergymen have promoted zealously the reading of the 
Scriptures. . n 

You do not conceive it to be a generally established principle of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, to object to the reading of the Scriptures ?— No, by no means ; 

I think they oppose the education system as much from political as from religious 
motives. . . , . 

Can you state, where the influence of education has been established tor some 
years, what have been the effects upon the character of the population which have 
followed it?— X know several parts of the county where the education system has 
gone on quietly and prosperously ; in those parts of the county there has been a very 
material improvement in the character and condition of the people. 

You have stated the desire for instruction to be very general among the peasantry 
in the south of Ireland ?— Very general ; universal, I think. 

Will you state whether you conceive it to be so strong, as to induce the peasantry 
to resist any efforts that might be made upon the part of the Catholic clergy to im- 
pede or prohibit, if they were convinced that no intention of proselytizing was 
entertained ?— That depends a good deal upon the character of the clergyman. 
I have known cases where the people have resisted the clergyman with great ettect ; 
but in general, I think, the clergyman finally prevails ; there has been however, 
pretty generally, a sort of struggle between the people and the clergy upon the point. 

Do vou not conceive that that struggle would terminate in the establishment ot 
sytematic education universally, if the people were satisfied that it was unconnected 
with religious objects?— I think that the people do not so much suspect that it is 
connected with religious objects as with political objects ; and that it is very easy to 
make them jealous upon that subject. . ... . , „ 

Will you explain what you mean by political objects, when you state this to be 
the grounds of their apprehension ?-I only state that that is the ground of their 
apprehension; but I cannot state what they themselves understand by it, because 
they have no distinct nor clear ideas upon the subject; they are aware thatgovem- 
ment supplies the funds of the Kildare-street society, and when that is once im- 
pressed upon their minds, they imagine that government has some object in the 
support of those schools ; they cannot tell what that object is, but they are jealous 

° f You think it arises from a general suspicion of the motives of government, in the 
conduct they pursue with respect to them ?— Entirely so. . - 

Do vou mean to say that any suspicion exists, as connected with influence ot the 
Orange societies ?-Not upon that point, I think ; but there is a general susp,™ 
of the motives of goverment, arising out of the present state of the laws, and dts- 
qualifications of the Roman Catholics. v 

200. G g 4 10 
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John O'Driscol, In short, you mean a general indisposition, on the part of the population, to con- 

Et, l- / cur in the measures proposed by government generally? — Yes, generally; as long 

" ' as that question remains unsettled. 

21 June, You do not mean to say, that that arises from actual hostility to the government? 

1 2+ ‘ — From want of confidence in the government; I think it is the feeling of the 

people that if government were disposed to act fairly towards then), they would, in 
the first place, settle the Catholic question. I believe if the Catholic question 
were arranged, all these educational measures, and others, could be carried with the 
greatest ease with the people. 

In saying the Catholic question, do you limit yourself to that which refers to the 
communication of political advantage, or going further, do you include that which 
they have lately intimated ? — I do not go further than what is called Catholic 
Emancipation, placing the people on an equal footing as to political rights. 

Do you think that would remove the objection of the priests to the present mo e 
of education ?— I think it would in a very great measure. 

Where the Scriptures are not read, is there any moral instruction given in those 
schools ? — Yes. 

What ? — There are the books of the Kildare-street Society, which are very good, 
and are very freely admitted into the Roman Catholic schools; and those books 
contain moral instruction, and extracts from the Scriptures. 

Extracts from the Scriptures are allowed in those schools, even where they will 
not allow the Scriptures to be read ? — They are. 

Are those extracts made by the Kildare-street Society? — Yes. 

Do you think no suspicion of an intention of proselytism exists among the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, and induces them to counteract those schools ? — I think there 
is a very strong suspicion of proselytism, and that that operates to a considerable 
degree. 

Do you know of any instances, where difficulties have arisen in consequence of 
the indisposition of the Catholic clergy to permit the children to go to those schools, 
where, by an assurance on the part of any landlord, or any gentleman in whom they 
have confidence, that no proselytism should take place, and that all should be farly 
treated, all difficulties have vanished ? — I have known some instances of that kind, 
where all difficulties have been removed ; but in general, even where the Catholic 
rector is well disposed towards the schools, he pleads that he is coerced by the 
bishop, and that he cannot indulge his own opinions, whatever they may be, and 
that he is obliged to proceed against the schools by the orders of his superior. 

Have you known instances of such a case as that referred to? — I have. 

Do you think that if the authority of government were exercised in the same way, 
to quiet the minds of the Roman Catholics, both as to political and religious fair 
dealing, a system of education, such as is recommended by the Kildare-street 
Association, might be generally established throughout Ireland? — I am sure it 
might; particularly if the parties would agree, as I think they would, and ought to 
agree on extracts from the Scriptures. 

You are decidedly of opinion, that as long as a suspicon exists on the minds of 
the Roman Catholics, that the system of education is connected with the exclusion 
from political rights, it cannot go on well? — I am sure that the system of education 
can never act with any effect on the country, as long as the Catholic question 
remains unsettled. 

In situations where the Kildare-street Society’s tracts are not introduced, what 
is the moral instruction given ?—^The hooks in the common hedge schools of the 
country are very various ; some of them very badly adapted to instruction. 

Are you familiar with the titles of any of them? — No, I am not; but I know 
the character of them. I cannot say that there are any bad books in those schools. 
I know it has been said that there are some very bad books to be found in those 
schools ; but though I know those books have been in circulation in the country, 
I believe they are not to be found in the schools ; they are books read in the cot- 
tages by the adult population, and not to be found in the hands of the children. 

Where the Scriptures are read, what edition of the Scriptures is read ?— The 
Douay or Catholic version of the Scriptures. 

In the mixed schools of Catholics and Protestants, which version is read ? — 
Both versions are read in the same schools ; the Catholic children get the Douay 
yersion, and the Protestant children the authorized version. 

Are you- enabled to state the nature of the emoluments now' enjoyed by the 

Roman 
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Roman Catholic clergy, and the sources from whence they are derived ? — The 
emoluments of the Roman Catholic clergy, generally, are at present extremely 
small ; they are derived from marriages and christenings, and from small annual 
sums which are paid by the farmers and labourers. 

Do you conceive, that in their present situation, the Roman Catholic clergy are 
essentially dependent upon the degree of goodwill entertained towards them, by 
their parishioners, for the amount of these emoluments? — They are entirely 
dependent on the goodwill of the people, for their support and emoluments. But 
X think, that even where they differ a good deal with their flock, they have the means 
of exacting something from them ; but that it is quite necessary for them to be on 
good terms with the people, in order to procure a comfortable subsistence. 

Is not that very circumstance, considering the limited amount of their incomes, 
under the most favourable circumstances, materially calculated to affect their 
conduct, under circumstances of public danger or tumult? — I have known them in 
general, to act with great firmness and with great effect upon those occasions, even 
though they are very much, or entirely dependent upon their parishioners ; however, 

I should think myself, that it could not fail to have some effect upon their conduct. 

Do you conceive, that any salary that might be allowed by government to the 
Roman Catholic clergy, would have the effect of rendering them more independent, 
and inasmuch as it did so, more likely to conduce to the general objects of public 

tranquillity? I am very sure that it would have that effect; it would have a most 

material effect upon the clergy themselves, and ultimately a good effect on the 
tranquillity of the country. 

Do you conceive that their receiving such an allowance, under the present 
circumstances of the country, would expose them to suspicion on the part of their 
flocks ? To a very great suspicion; and they would not, under the present circum- 

stances, take any allowance of the kind; it is quite out of the question. 

You conceive then, that the practicability of providing by government, for the 
maintenance of the Roman Catholic clergy, must be essentially connected with other 
measures?— It must be connected, I conceive, with Catholic Emancipation; without 
that, it is quite impracticable. 

Have you known any instances in which the Roman Catholic clergy have exerted 
their influence against - ' the public tranquillity of the country ? I never knew an 
instance of the kind ; I have known many instances to the contrary. 

In the course of your practice and observation of the courts, as a barrister, have 
you ever seen any Roman Catholic clergyman, accused of directly or indirectly 
aiding in the public disturbances ? — I never knew a case of the kind. 

Have you known any instances, in which the Roman Catholic clergy have visited 
with censure, any of those who had been guilty of disturbances, on account of then- 
being Tuilty of those disturbances ?— Yes, I have. 

In’ what places? — In the counties of Cork and Limerick. 

With what sort of ecclesiastical censure have they visited them .-—They have 
snoken of them, and censured them from the altar, in their chapels. 

Have they ever excommunicated any ?— No, I do not recollect whether there 
has been an instance of that kind ; I do not say there has not been instances, but 

I never heard of one. t . , i,*- 

Do vou not think, that if the bishops and clergy w$re to exert that influence 
which they are known to have over their flocks, they might in a great measure have 
prevented these disturbances ? -I think they could not; I know, m many parts of 
the country that they have been themselves m great personal danger, from having 
attempted to oppose the people. In cases of popular disturbances, clergymen 

generally lose all power and authority over the people. 

In speaking of the clergy, you refer to the Catholic clergy ?-I do 
Do you think, that if the question generally, of Roman Catholic Emancipation 
were satisfactorily adjusted, all difficulties with regard to receiving stipends from 
government, on the part of the priests, could be got over ?— I think, in that event, 
those objections to receive stipends from the state, could be removed. 

But in the perseverance in withholding those rights, they never will, you think ?— 
They never will, I am sure. _ r ., .• 

1 Have you had occasion to observe the manner in which the Roman Catholic 
clergy discharge the other duties of their situation ; namely, that of ministering to 
the sick,- and to the wants of the poor i-They discharge those duties with great 
z^alVand with great labour; they are very meritorious, I conceive, in the discharge 
of those duties. H u Does 
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John crDiitcol, Does not a very large proportion of the income of the Catholic clergy, result from 
&$■' fees and presents on marriages ? — Yes. 

Do you happen to know what they usually are ; — They are very various. 

2! June, The £ ee J s never | ess than a g U i nea> is itp — The regular fee is not less than a 

1 i4 ’ guinea ; but where a guinea cannot be had, they take whatever they can get. 

Do not they live a day or two with the family where the marriage takes place ? 

I never heard that. 

Do you conceive the emolument derived by the Roman Catholic clergy from 
marriages, has been such as to operate as an inducement to them to promote mar- 
riages by their influence ? — I have never known them promote marriages by their 
influence. 

You do not then consider the circumstance of their interest in marriages, as at 
all connected with the increase of population in the country? — I do not; I think 
the way in which their interest operates in that respect is, that they perhaps do not 
prevent marriages where they might. 

Have you any idea of the comparative value paid to Roman Catholic clergymen 
and Protestant, taking it collectively, over the whole country ? — I should think the 
average income of the Roman Catholic is about one-fifth, or something less, of what 
the Protestant receives. 

Do you mean the whole sum levied off a county ; suppose the county of Cork, 
for instance, gave 5,000/. to Protestant clergymen, it would give but 1,000/. to 
Catholics? — That is what I mean, as the average of all- the parishes in the 
county. 

Can you state the average amount of the income of the Catholic parish priests? — 
I. should think the average is about 300/. a-year, or something less. 

Do the Catholic parishes, in general, correspond with the Protestant parishes ; 
are there as many of one description as the other? — The Catholic parishes generally 
include two Protestant parishes ; sometimes three Protestant parishes. 

You do not mean Protestant unions, but parishes? — Just so. 

So that, when you state the average income of the Catholic clergyman to be 300/. 
a-year, you mean that that includes the corresponding parishes of several Protestant 
clergymen?- -Yes, in most cases. 

You mean the average income of a Catholic benefice, whether that consists of 
one, or more than one parish ? — Yes ; it generally consists of two. 

Are there a great many more Catholic officiating clergymen in the district, than 
there are of Protestant officiating clergymen ? — There are. 

Are. there more officiating Catholic clergymen in general, than are absolutely 
necessary for the discharge of the functions belonging to that situation? — I do not 
think there are sufficient for the discharge of the functions. When I state the 
average at 300/. a-year, I should take, for instance, the whole of Munster; taking 
the county of Cork, it would not be so high by any means. 

Is not there a great portion of the income of each Roman Catholic clergyman, 
contributed to the support of the bishop? — Yes; he gets so much from each 
parish. 

Then the 300/. is not clear to the clergyman?— No; he has also to pay his curate 
and his clerk out of it. 

Suppose the Roman Catholic clergy to be paid by the State, do you think the 
sum of 300/. a-year for each, would be a very high rate ? — I do not think it would 
be too high. 

Supposing the bishop were paid separately, and the Roman Catholic rector of 
each parish to be paid that which goes into his own pocket, are. you of opinion that 
the sum of 300 /. a-year, woukl be much too high ? — It would be high, comparing 
it with that enjoyed at present,, but I should not think it too high; I think, however, 
they would be very well satisfied with something, less, 

Have you had occasion to state in print, your sentiments, on any of the points on 
which you have been examined to-day? — I have. 

In Avhat publications? — In a little publication on the state of education in Ire- 
land, and another larger publication called “ Views of Ireland ; ” the first;. 1 think, 
was published three of four years ago, the other one year ago, or : something 
more. 

Was not' the first: publication written with an intention of promoting the views of' 
the Cork Auxiliary Hibernian Society, for the establishment of schools'?— -It was 
written with that view. 

Was 
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Was there any like special occasion which led to the other publication ?— There JohnO'Drticol, 
was no special occasion led to the other publication. ^ 

What opinion do you conceive prevails among the lower orders of the population 
in Ireland, with regard to the due administration of justice, whether by the courts, 
or the magistracy of the country ? — I think there is a very general feeling among 
the lower classes of the people, that justice is not administered fairly to them. 

Upon what grounds does that opinion restr — I think that opinion has sprung 
out of the disqualification laws, very much like other evils in Ireland ; they know 
that the law makes a distinction between them and the Protestants, and they con- 
sider that it has been made for the Protestants, and not for them ; and that, I think, 
has tended to make them suspicious, not only of the government generally, but of 
the administration of justice in the country. . . 

Do you apply that both to the courts of justice, and to the administration of 

justice by the magistrates?— Yes. ...... 

Have Roman Catholics within your knowledge been more frequently called of 
late to serve the office of grand jurors and petit jurors, and other offices to which 
they were eligible by law ?— In most parts of the country I understand they have 
not been called in the proportion in which they ought to be called fairly; but 
I think in the county of Cork they have been pretty fairly called on petit juries and 
grand juries. . 

Where that has been the case, has it had the effect of increasing the confidence 
of the population in the courts of law so administered ?— I do not think it has, 
because I think as long as the present disqualifications continue in the country, 
there will always be a suspicion of the law, and of the administration of it ; the law 
is pretty much of necessity in the hands of the Protestants, because the proportion 
of Catholic grand jurors is extremely small, and the lower classes of the people have 
some suspicion, I think, of the higher classes of Catholics, that their wealth and 
station place them more in the hands of the Protestant government, and renders 
them less of the party of the people. 

You do not think that the Catholic gentry and the persons of opulence are capa- 
ble of exercising that influence over the lower orders, which in other circumstances 
might be expected ?— I think they cannot exercise that influence in the present state 
of the law, which they otherwise might. . _ . . 

Do you think that the lower orders have any idea oi what Catholic Emancipation 
means, except generally that it would remove certain legal differences now existing 
between the situation of Catholic and Protestant ?-I do not think they have any 
distinct idea what Catholic Emancipation means, but they consider it as something 
which places the Protestants generally above them. 

Do they appear to entertain any feeling of hostility in respect of property being 
now in other hands that formerly belonged to themselves and their families r— No, 

I do not think they do. . . , 

[The Witness is directed to withdiaw. 

JOHN DUNN, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows: 

IN what part of the country are you resident?— Queen s County. 

In what part of the Queen’s County ? — Rallynakil, adjoining the county of 

Kilkenny. - T , 

Have you property in that part of the county ?— 1 have. 

And reside upon it ?— I do. , x . 

Has the part of the country in which you live been at all disturbed . — iN 0 , we 

of Queen's County been disturbed?— The barony of Ossory, ad- 
joining that of Gallmoy in the county of Kilkenny ; some atrocities have been com- 

ml Hale h you ever had reason to apprehend any disturbances taking place in your 
neighbourhood ?— Yes ; from those atrocities being committed, apprehensions were 
entertained of disturbance. . . , , c - 

Can vou state what the nature of those atrocities was, and the causes ot them r— 

Yes ; a house in which some cattle were lodged was burnt, and they were consumed ; 
a man was murdered, and I believe the murder can be traced to some local causes, 
.unconnected altogether with political matters. 

You conceive then, tlmt as far as political objects are concerned, the state ot 
Queen's County is that of permanent tranquillity ?— It is. Ha4 

‘200. H h 2 
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Had no application ever been made for proclaiming in part of Queen’s County, 
within your knowledge ? — There was an application made, and some discussion of 
the magistrates respecting the barony of Ossory ; but they thought it prudent not to 
apply for the proclamation of it. 

Are you acquainted with the general condition of other parts of the country in 
which you do not reside ? — Yes ; I know the state of the county of Kilkenny, the 
county of Kildare, and those immediately surrounding Queen’s county. 

Are you particularly acquainted with the state of any part of the country which 
has been disturbed, or under the Insurrection Act? — I am particularly acquainted 
witli that part of Kilkenny now under proclamation, adjoining the Queen’s County; 
and I am not aware that any disturbance has taken place in it, though it is under 
the operation of the Insurrection Act. 

Had there been no disturbance in it at the time the Act was put into execution ? 

Not in the barony of Fassadineen, adjoining the Queen’s County ; I am aware of. 
none. 

Can you state on what ground it was, that the Insurrection Act was applied for, 
as far as respects that barony, and the circumstances attending it? — I understood 
that some few trees, some two or three, had been felled in the domain of Lady 
Ormond ; and I am not aware of any other transaction at all that could justify any 
application for such a measure. 

Do you know by how many magistrates the application was signed?— No, 
I do not. 

; .Did you happen to hear any causes for that application ; for example, that that 
was between two baronies, which were necessarily put under the Insurrection Act, 
and that they did not like to leave a place between the two where persons might 
take shelter, and free themselves from the operation of the Insurrection Act ? — I am 
not aware whether that was made a pretext for the application. 

Can you state whether there exists generally, in the parts of the country with 
which you are acquainted, any disaffection ; and if there does, what are the grounds 
of it? — There is very considerable disaffection, on the score of the excessive exac- 
tion of tithes; that is a great cause of disaffection in the county; and the heavy 
local burthens that fall exclusively on the occupiers of the land. 

Do you conceive those to operate generally, or more particularly on some parts 
of the country ? — I conceive them to operate generally. 

When you speak of excessive exaction of the tithes, do you mean that the clergy- 
man exacts more than the value of one-tenth of the produce? — I do; in such cases 
where the clergyman lets his tithes away to a tithe farmer, I believe a greater pro- 
portion than one-tenth of the produce is exacted by the farmer or tithe proctor. 

Will you have the goodness to state, how it is you conceive that more than one- 
tenth of the produce can be exacted under the law, as it now stands? — When the 
tithes are severed, if a man calls upon the proctor to remove his part of them, he 
endeavours to evade it as much as possible ; and if the owner of the land 
carries them away, he is then at the proctor’s mercy ; whatever he will swear 
was the value, he is obliged to pay ; he has no criterion to go by. I can illustrate 
my statement by what passed on my hay farm. I applied to know what the charge 
was for my meadow crop ; the proctor requested I should remove it, and that 
I should not be charged more than the value ; and on my declining doing so, and 
insisting that he should apprize me of the amount of his intended charge, he requested 
I should not make such a demand, nor. raise any stir in the country, but remove it. 
From my particular feeling on the occasion, 1 did do so, and I am sensible that 
I was made to pay much more than, the tenth of the produce. . 

Are the tithes in general, in the parts of the country you are acquainted with; 
collected by means of proctors and . tithe farmers ? — They are. 

Do you know of other instances besides your own, wherein the same course has 
been pursued ? — I have heard very many complaints of a similar nature, from the 
upper class of people, as well as from the poorer classes of farmers. 

Have you heard none from the lower classes of people ? — They are always com- 
plaining ; and I am afraid they have good cause for doing so. 

Your impression is, that a tenth of the produce is obtained ; do you think the 
clergyman receives the whole of that tenth, or that, from the manner of sub-letting 
the tithe, the proctor and his assistants make a profit, and that the clergyman does 
not get more than his tenth ? — I believe in general the clergyman does not get more 
than his tenth; but that the proctors and farmers are the persons who oppress the 
people, and receive the greater sums. 

. -i u - . . . • -Do 
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Do the Dersons through whose hands the tithe passes, previous to the getting to 
the clergyman, make that profit upon the bargain with the clergyman ’—They do; 
and it all comes from off the unfortunate occupier ot the land. 

Is that almost universal? — In every part of the country with which I am acquainted 

n 0 you conceive, in the case you have referred to, the proctor was justifiable by 
law in refusing to inform you of the value be set upon your tithe ?— No, I conceive he 
was not ; but the proctor put the thing to me in this kind of way ; “ Sir, 1 pray you 
not to raise any question of this description in the country ; it may cause much annoy- 
ance and agitation ; ” and my feeling of desire to prevent any thing of the sort, in- 
duced me to submit to have my hay removed ; and then, when I had it oft my land, 
he made me pay more than a tenth of the produce. .... . 

And more than you expected ? — More than the tenth, which was of course moie 

Have you observed any difference as to the mode of exacting tithes by the lay 
proprietors, or by the clergy ?— No, I think the mode in both cases is pretty much 
the same, and levied alike. . , T T 

Was there any remonstrance on your part to the clergyman ?-No ; 1 was pre- 
vented, in consequence of the illness and subsequent death of the clergyman, from 

^Tre^'sums due for tithes suffered to run into arrear ?— They do get into arrear 

— *» to “-years with the 

10 Where an a°rrear Cron for three years, is that the first time that the party who is 
called upon to pay the amount of his tithe knows what it will be?— I am not pre- 
pared to P say that it is ; I believe in very many cases when they are called upon to 
nav it is then they first know the amount demanded tor each year. 

P Dols it appear to you, that in setting and sub-setting the different farms, there is 
no idea* penracies any party, that only nine-tenths is set by the one party and taken 
bv the other that they calculate in offering their rent on paying tithe besides? 
Slave great apprehension that when the lower orders take the land, they never ed- 
entate on any thing but the rent; their object is to get into possession, and they 
never calculate on the consequences of the other chaiges on the land. 

They mav calculate perhaps on the rent the one agrees to pay and the othei to 
receive 7 - but the question is, whether they calculate for the payment of a ten h less . 

I am afraid neither party calculates upon that ground ; indeed it would be quite lm- 
™ssMe to calculate so^ for the system of tithing varies and changes almost every other 
LTr if ^e rector holds his tithe the present year, the man knows what he has to 
nav but if he lets it to a farmer the following year, the case is quite altered 
P Have vou never known an instance of a beneficed clergyman dealing directly 
for his own tithe, and having it so satisfactorily settled that he could continue it so . 

HavtTyou had occasion to observe whether the new Tithe Act has had any ope- 
ration?— X have • I have acted as commissioner in three parishes under the bill. 

What liasbeen the effect of it ?-The people have received it with great pleasure 
an^fente" confident hope, when understood, that it will gtve general 

— 1 - — *• -v 

““wbaHs the name of the parish ?_Abbeyleix, in the Queen’s County. 

!■ *». >“ rt ° f f LtaVvesd 3 under 

£SSUM£“^Sto^ aSd all very happy, comparative, y 
that are resident on the estate, under dial excellent good man. 

f °Tre fitoand'reSs paid with equal regularity by the tenants 1-No; I think the 
rents are paid with much greater regularity by the tenants. no 
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Do you know of any instances in which rents are collected with oppression ? — I n 
the part of the country in which I reside, I think the rents are collected with mode- 
ration, speaking generally. 

Is not the rent exacted from the lowest description of tenants ; the cottier ; some- 
times much greater than he is able to pay? — I think it is, and much more than the 
value of the land, generally speaking. 

In those instances, have you ever heard of oppression on the part of the immediate 
landlord ? — On the part of the middleman, many instances of severe oppression. 

Do you conceive that any part of the discontent of the peasantry arises from the 
operation of the law, as it stands at present, between landlord and tenant ? — 1 d 0 
not conceive that it docs. If the question is, whether the power given to the land- 
lord to enforce rent from the tenant is the cause of discontent, I think the oppressive 
conduct, the severity of the middlemen to their immediate tenants, is much cause of 
discontent to the people of the country. 

Will you explain more in detail the nature of those occurrences ? — The severity 
with which the middlemen in general enforce very heavy rents, more than I conceive 
the value of the lands. I think it but just to observe, that I know some few middle- 
men that are exceedingly careful of their people, and very humane and kind towards 
them, but they are but few. 

Was it usual in your part of the country to have more than one middleman be- 
tween the head landlord and the immediate occupier ? — There are many instances in 
my part of the country where the sub-letting will go down to live. 

Does it happen to come to your knowledge what is the difference between the 
rent which the head landlord receives, and the rent which the actual occupier pays ? — 
Referring to two or three years back, it would make a vast difference from what 
is the case at the present moment ; I dare say the immediate occupier may in some 
instances have paid four-fold over at the period first alluded to, in some instances, 
what the direct tenant from the first landlord paid ; but at the present period we 
have scarcely such a thing as middlemen, they are all wiped away. 

What was the cause of the wiping away the middlemen ? — From the great reduc- 
tion in value of agricultural produce, the immediate occupier became unable to pay 
the middlemen, and that individual having little other property but what be derived 
from his tenantry, he became unable to make good his engagements ; and that class 
of tenantry have been all turned out, generally speaking. 

lias the consequence of that been, that there are more instances than there used 
to be of the immediate occupier holding directly from the head landlord ? — Yes. 

In those instances, is not the rent of the head landlord increased ? — In some 
instances I believe it may ; in others I believe it is not. 

Butin all instances the rent paid by the immediate occupier is very much dimi- 
nished? — Yes; in proportion to the great diminution of price of all agricultural 
produce, so is the rent lessened. 

It is nearer to a fair rent than under the old system ? — It is ; but tbe occupier 
is always much better off, deriving from the immediate proprietor, than other hands* 

. Wag it the practice pf the last middleman, who let immediately to the occupier, 
to take part of the payment of lfis rent in labour? — Generally speaking the greater 
part of the rent was paid in labour. 

In cases where the head landlord lets to the immediate occupier, does he take 
any part of the rent in labour ? — In some instances he does, particularly if there is 
n resident landlord, and the want of which is much to be deplored. 

Is not a benefit derived by the immediate occupier from his nominal rent being, 
in some degree, diminished, by that rent being partly exacted in labour, and partly 
in money, instead of the whole being exacted in money? — I am prepared to say, 
that the present occupier will find it much easier to pay 7/. 10 s. of rent, the greater 
proportion in labour, to the great proprietor, than to pay him 5 1. in money ; I would 
not go the full length of saying 10 /. in labour and cash equally divided. 

Y ou say non-residence is very much to be deplored ; if an estate is managed 
well, by a good agent on the spot, do you consider that it loses very much by the 
proprietor not being there, supposing the agent fulfils his duties to the tenantry ?— 
I think no agent can do any thing like the presence of the proprietor ; but where 
there is a good agent, much of the loss of the proprietor is removed ; but we never 
can have sufficient compensation for the loss of the great proprietor. 

But where there is a good agent, is not the labour taken very often in payment; of 
.rent where there is no residence?— I should take it, that the portion of labour 
where theie is no residence is very trilling to what there would be if there was a 

: residue; 
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residence • but where there is a non-resident who occasionally visits his estates, as John Dunn, 

is the case of ray Lord Lansdowne in our county, his tenantry reap the greatest i _ 

possible advantage from his visit ; and he leaves them all, in a great degree con- 
tented and happy ; he gets acquainted with them, and knows their wants, and con- 21 lg34 ’ 
verses with them, and sees how they are ; and they would reap immense advantage 
from his occasionally visiting them. . 

It is your opinion then, if every Irish nobleman and proprietor in Ireland fol- 
lowed the same system as my Lord Lansdowne does, the tenantry would not derive 
great disadvantage from non-residence? — It is my opinion, that if they were to 
follow the same example, having such an agent, and occasionally going among their 
tenantry, a great portion of the evil we sustain from non-residence, would be 
removed. . v 

Do the magistrates meet in petty sessions in your part ot the county .-'—Yes. 

Do you conceive that has inspired more confidence in the people in the admini- 
stration of justice? — Unquestionably it has. . 

Are the people satisfied with the conduct of the magistrates at those petty sessions? 

—I think, generally speaking, they are. The magistracy has latterly undergone a 
revision, and since that period they have been more contented ; and a little more 
revision would, I think, place the matter on a good footing. 

Do the sub-sheriffs execute their duty fairly and properly ?— I am not prepared 
to say that I know of any instances hr which the sub- sheriffs do not do their duty. 

Some of the labouring peasantry, cottiers, set off their labour against their rent ? 

Others are paid their wages, not having any land to rent, and no rent to set off 

against it? — Yes. „ ,, . , . , , 

Which set of labourers are most comfortable in those cases r — - 1 hose who have 
land. In my own case, I am obliged to employ a considerable number of labourers 
more than have gardens from me, and they are desirous of having gardens on any 
terms, to raise provisions for the coming year ; and those who have gardens are 
considerably better oft than the others. 

Where the rent consists of the whole of their yearly labour, wnat means have 
they of providing clothing, or any comfort for their houses?— If they farm such a 
tract as may enable them to rear a pig or two, and to sell a part ot the produce, then 
something is coming in ; but that rarely occurs ; the gardens seldom exceed a couple 
of acres, and that is barely sufficient for their mamtermnee. 

In those instances are they able to keep a cow ?— They never can keep a cow on 
two acres : that is little enough fortfte maintenance of their families. 

What is the average rent of two acres?— It is the practice to put the cottiers on 
the extreme ends of the farm, which is generally the worst part of the land ; and, in 
truth, the worst land is selected for them. The rent may be something about two 

P What are the average wages? — The highest wages paid in the Queens County 

to labourers is eight-pence a day, when at work. 

Is that for the year round?— Yes ; I take it the labourer may be considered as 
having from four-pence to five-pence a day through the year ; there are so many 
bad days, and so many days they are not employed. 

Do the women work ?— Whenever they can get employment; they are the most 

but we are 

trying tb encourage it, , , . . , . . . . . 

ln° cases where a labourer has only a garden, which does not produce potatoes 
enough for the subsistence of his family, how does he procure the means of sup- 
plying the deficiency?— He- generally rears a pig; that is the stay of the Irish 
labourer ; and the sale of his pig supplies him- with- almost every thing he looks for. , 

What does a pig sell for?— From fifteen shillings to possibly- three guineas; at 

m, «SSftTu h 3’reK S a 1 cottige with a small garden ?— From one to two 

F °™hen if it is by the sale of the pig that he is enabled to pay his rent, how does 
he acquire the money necessary to purchase The quantity of potatoes required for 
the subsistence of his family, beyond what his garden will produce?— I take fcr 
gvanted there are other branches of his family able to labour if they can get em- 
ployment; but the want of employment is felt every day; and the 
n'ess is felt in the Queen's County for want of food. They traffic ve^' mud n 
coo. H h 4 p'e s > 
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pigs ; a poor man will think very little of changing his pig half a dozen times in 
twelve months ; and I have known them to make from ten to fifteen shillings each 
time ; it is the only article of traffic they have, and they endeavour to get together 
a few pounds by that means. That is the only source, in addition to their labour, 
and the labour of their family, that I know them to be possessed of. 

What is the diet of such persons ? — Potatoes, generally speaking ; very rarely, 
the luxury of butter-milk with them. 

Has the population much increased in your neighbourhood?— Very much indeed. 

Owing to what causes does it appear to you to have so increased ?— I should 
conceive it is from early marriages. 

Has there been any particular cause of encouragement to early marriages of late 
years ? — None, that I know of; on the contrary, rather a desire to retard them. 

J Has there been any increase in the subdivision of property in your neighbour- 
hood of late years? — Yes, there was a considerable increase in that way some 
years back. 

Did they tend to increase the population?— Yes, I think it did. When a man 
gets a small portion of land, he considers himself provided for life, and looks out 
for a wife, and then gets a family. 

Do you consider yourself bound to give your cottiers work, every day they come 
to work ? — I feel no obligation to do so ; but I generally do so, where £ can. 

There is no obligation in regard to publishing banns of marriages in Ireland ? — 
No, except in the established church. 

Do you think that if the law were to make it imperative that banns must be 
published twice among the Catholics as well as among the members of the church 
of England, it would check those marriages in any degree ? — I think it would check 
those hasty marriages. 

What has been the effect of the system of education introduced by Lord De 
Vesci in his neighbourhood, among the country people ? — His schools are very well 
attended. 

Are they attended by children of all religious opinions? — Yes, of all religious 
opinions ; but whether that will continue or not, I am not prepared to say. Just 
as I left Ireland, I found that the schoolmaster, who is considered a methodist 
preacher, was in the practice of reading portions of ^the Scriptures, and explaining 
them ; and I know when 3 uch practice, was discovered it was objected to, and will 
not be acceded to on the part of the Catholic children. 

Was it to the mere reading the Scriptures, or the explaining them, that the 
objection lay ? — Generally speaking, they object to the Scriptures being made 
a school book of ; but it would not at all be agreed upon, to allow a methodist 
schoolmaster, or preacher, to read or explain the Scriptures, or any portion of 
them to the Catholic children. 

The Catholic clergymen would object? — Yes; and the Catholic parents would 
object. 

When you say the Catholic clergy object to the Scriptures being made a school- 
book, do- you mean that they would object to extracts from the Scriptures being 
read in the schools ?— I know they would be perfectly willing that extracts should 
be read ; but I know they object to its being taken as a school-book. 

You are yourself a Catholic? — Yes. 

You are therefore perfectly acquainted with their feelings ? — Yes. 

There was a book of extracts approved of by Doctor Troy, the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, some years ago, was there not ? — The approbation of Doctor 
Troy was obtained in an unhandsome manner, and was not fairly or honourably 
obtained, as I have heard. 

That book does not meet with the approbation of the Catholics ? — No. 

Are you acquainted with any hook of extracts which does meet with their appro- 
bation? — No, I am not acquainted with the name of any particular book at this 
moment. 

, Do you happen to be acquainted with a selection made by Mr. Newenham of 
the county of Cork, and now used in schools established under his influence ? — No ; 
I know nothing of the county of Cork. 

Do you speak from your own knowledge of there being extracts from the Scrip- 
tures not objected to by the Catholic clergy ? — I speak from my own knowledge of 
the Catholic clergy, that they would allow extracts, which they would point out, 
being read in the schools. 

Who is to make those extracts? — I believe they would cheerfully co-operate 

‘ •• , 
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with the gentlemen of the establishment in making the selection Where I live we 
have twouichools, one for bojs and one for girls ; I have been always anxious to get 
them up • and tlie religious instruction of the children is committed to the parents 
and pastors of both flocks. Protestant and Catholic children 1 ttnx all together in 
the happiest way, and we never hear a word on the subject of disunion; they ale 

Ter fib7hn think °such te a' system as that could be generally adopted throughout 
Ireland, with the co-operation of the Catholic clergy r— I am sure it could. 

What is taught in those schools, exclusive of religious instruction ? r i om e 
earliest age upwards, the spelling book ; Scott’s Elocution, Goldsmith s Greece and 
Rome are two books I have recommended, and see constantly in use; 1 have 
endeavoured to exclude every thing which would cause the least disapprobation so 
any party, and it lias met support by all classes ; writing and arithmetic are a 

^ How far do they go in arithmetic ?-To fit them for a public office, and getting 
themselves established in life. 

Do the children attend daily ? — They do. 

Are the parents of those children, whether Catholics or Protestants, enabled to 
give their children any education at all, moral or religious t - 1 believe they 'are. 
g Is there any moral instruction ?-On Sundays, both m church and in chapel, the 

Ca WhaTMtechifm r'-TtoRomm Catholic catechism at chapel, and the Protestant 

Ca Whatdescription of boys go to this school ?— They are of the humblest walks in 
life, some of the very poorest; some of the better class come there, and are tau„h , 
paying a trifling pittance ; but the very lowest are taught there, and have hooks 
found°them, and without any charge. . t t 

They have those books on Rome and Athens r— They are instructed from them, 
when they are prepared. 

Are any Clothes found for them ?— No ; we are too pool for that. 

Who defrays the expenses of tbat?-The people of the town ; and the nob e 
Lord who is the proprietor, since I came to town, has told me he will contribute to 
its maintenance ; I mean Earl Stanhope. 

How long has this been established ? — About three years. - • 

How many years does it require to go through an ordinary course of education in 
these schools! before they are fit to turn out?- We get them » very early, and are 
very anxious to get them the moment they run about to prevent their bran ldl ^ 
and to give them employment from the earliest period, to keep them from the 

’Tthere any age at which you desire them to go away?-No; we have not 

‘To^t agetv^ou a y n, ?-We have lads in the school who have attained their 
fifteenth yea,? and they will very soon be perfectly competent to go out and earn 

""Are they oTage and V strength enough to earn their living, if they left the school f— 
Scarcely ; I think another year will do that. . , , , . v 

Hare these schools been productive of great good in the neighbourhood. Very 

gr Is any work taught in the girls school ?-Yes ; they are taught useful needlework 

M Are thev^also taught reading and writing?— Yes; and figures. . , 

What number may there be in these schools?— I think 80 in i eac , 1 om • 

Belonging to a parish of what population ?— I he jwpuluUo? . veI ^ , 

I should suppose the population of Ballyiiak.il cannot be less than six or 
thousand; but there are many other schools m ^ parish. inducted; but 

Is the Protestant clergyman resident there . He is , h y 

I believe he will be resident ; he has told me so and I believe it . . Qn - ts 

in the Queen’s County?— The proprietors are cncooi aging it, Lord d . ^ 

200 . 1 1 
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had a quantity cultivated ; and Lord Stanhope is desirous of his tenants cultivating 
it, and has offered some bounties for the cultivation ; a remission of rent, and the 
procuring the seed for the growers. 

Is there any society formed for the encou-agement of it ? — There is none at pre- 
sent, but it has been talked of. 

The land is suited for the purpose ? — It is. 

You were understood to say, that the present incumbent of the Established 
church has been lately inducted into his living? — Yes. 

Who was his predecessor? — The Reverend Mr. Stubber. 

Had he been resident? — He was resident there for many years, but for the last 
two or three he was a good deal out of the parish, but occasionally backwards and 
forwards. 

That was from the state of his health ? — Yes, it was so stated. 

Is the schoolmaster of your school a parishioner ? — Yes ; he is a young man in- 
structed at Lord de Vesci’s Lancasterian school, and fitted for the charge committed 
to him. 

Have you had assistance from the Kildare-street Society ? — Oh no. 

Nor from the trustees of Erasmus Smith? — No. 

Have you, from your dealings in Queen’s County, any knowledge of the effect of 
the Insolvent Act on the peasantry ? — I have. 

What is your opinion of it? — I am under the impression, in common with a great 
many others, that it is a source of great perjury and fraud, and not at all calculated 
to attain the ends which the legislature intended ; the bad man takes advantage of 
if; and the good man, for whom it was intended, is very often defeated. 

Do you think it is productive of great demoralization? — Very great indeed. 

Are the V agrant laws ever put in force in your county ? — Sometimes ; I have 
myself had a vagrant presented at Maryborough, but I do not know of a second 
instance within the last ten years. 

Have you any house of correction or industry in the Queen’s County ? — None at 
all ; and we are in a wretched slate for want of some such an institution. 

Do you think, that if a law were enacted, by which mendicancy could be re- 
strained, and vagrants kept'in their own parishes, it would be productive of good in 
your part of the country ? — I am decidedly of opinion, that if we had a very mo- 
dified system (and it should be extremely modified in Ireland) of poor laws, that 
would go only to the extent of preserving the worn-out and aged, it would be highly 
beneficial ; it is greatly called for, and greatly wanted. 

Do you think, if it were confined to those unable to work from age or sickness, 
it would be beneficial? — I think it would. 

Do you think it would be desirable to include others in want ; widows, for in- 
stance ? — No ; I would include only those completely worn out with old age ; and 
under no circumstances to a man capable of labour would I allow the least benefit 
from such institution. 

You would confine it to old age and casual sickness ? : — Yes. 

Would you not consider it a great advantage to keep strangers out of the parish ? 
—It is one of the greatest evils of Ireland, that vagrants are permitted to go at 
large from one part of the country to another ; I am satisfied that much agitation 
is caused by those vagrants going about, and carrying extraordinary stories among 
the people. 

And also disease? — Yes, and disease to the greatest extent. 

You made collections in your churches for the relief of the poor ? — Yes. 

Is the relief given iff money,’ or in food ?— In money. 

Is not the giving it in money injurious ? — I think not ; the sum is very small ; it 
is Only like a drop of water in the ocean. 

Do you not think the imposition of a legal provision for the poor would have the 
effect of checking the increase of population? — I am sensible it would have a very 
beneficial effect in that respect. 

In what way do you think it wpuld have the effect of checking the increase of 
population? — It is extraordinary to see the number of young females going about 
the country ; they get into scenes of prostitution, and throw upon the country a great 
many children. 

Do you think, if it became the interest of the proprietors in a given parish to ' 
restrain the population, on account of the increased burthen they would feel from 
the necessity ol maintaining them, that would tend to decrease the population ? — • 

1 do not see how that could check it. 

■ ’ , If' 
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If it were made a legislative enactment, for raising a provision for the persons 
you describe, and it fell on the owners or occupiers, would not that occasion their 
looking to prevent improvident marriages?— I think it might. 

Would it not lead them to look into the circumstances of the lower population ot 
your parish ?— Yes ; but how could that have any effect in preventing the desire ot 
marriage between the parties, or checking them if they should choose to marry. 

Would it not tend to prevent the subdivision of land among the people r— Yes, I 
think it would ; but the requiring the publication of banns would I think check the 
hurried marriages which are every hour to be met with in Ireland. 

Is it not now the interest of every well advised proprietor of land to check the 
growth of population, as far as it lies in his power to do so?— I really do not know 
how I can answer that question ; if the wealth of nations consists in its population, 
it would not ; but in the wretched state of Ireland, with an overgrown population, 
an insufficiency of labour, and no means of sustenance for them, it would be very 
desirable to check it. .... r , 

The question refers to the increase of population without the means ot employ- 
ment, and over and above the quantity necessary for the cultivation of the land ? 

I am of opinion, that if Ireland were cultivated, it is capable of maintaining a 
population much greater than it has at present;, but if the population are to go on 
without employment, I cannot see how insurrections and every kind ot disturbance 
and annoyance can be checked, for hunger will find its way one way or another. 

May not an ill-advised landlord conceive, that by increasing the population, he 
increases the competitors for his land, and therefore may let it for a higher rent r— 

I apprehend they have got quite rid of that idea; I know it was a prevalent one 

some few years back. • . , 

What means has the landlord to prevent those people marrying at the early 
periods referred to ? — I have not pointed out that the landlord has any means, but 
the idea suggested, that no marriages should be legal that were not by banns pub- 
lished • I conceive that would go a great way to check those hurried and hasty 
marriages which are made every day; I believe the landlord has no power. 

Has not the landlord a power to refuse subdividing his lands, and thereby to pre- 
vent their having a maintenance ? — In many cases he has not ; where he has demised, 
and there are no non-alienation clauses, he has no such power. _ 

In those cases where he has the power of preventing the alienation, would not 
this be a strong inducement to him ?— Yes ; and many landlords I know are begin- 

Dovou know of any instances where the non-alienation clause has been enforced > 
—I do not know of any instances in which it has been enforced ; but I know many 
proprietors are introducing such clauses, and that they would enforce it if they felt 

it to be desirable. . , , . .. , , r , 

Do you think that if a landlord felt it desirable to enforce it, a jury would find 
a verdict in his favour?- Yes, I think a jury would; if I were impannelled on. a 
iurv, I should for one do it without hesitation. . . • 

J Have you never heard of juries refusing to give effect to those clauses?-No, - 
unless the landlord's right were not fully defined; and it a landlord brought an 
acton, and his right werf not clearly defined, I would give the benefit to .the tenant; 
but if the thing were clear, I should not hesitate for an instant, but find for the 

'“Have'you not heard that juries refused on the question of a waiver of the right; 
such a waiver for instance as the receipt of the rent after !t came to the knowledge 
of the landlord that the land had been subdivided r— I never beard of sucjt.case. 

... 1,0 mnrp pnsv to enforce the clause where it maki 
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Do you not think it would be more easy to enforce die clause .where it 
the penalty an increase of rent, than where it is an alienation ?— It is i alway 
easy where it is increase of rent ; and in the cases I am acquainted of late with, 

thev have been increases of rent. . c c 5 T . 

lave yon not heard that the law and the courts lean against forfeiture?-!, have 

heard so- particularly where the matter is at all doubtful. 

Do yon think, in point of fact, that for want of a compulsory provision for the 
maintenance of the aged and infirm and the sick, any individuals in Ireland actually 
nprish from want r -- 1 am sure many do. , , , . * 

You know that peasants, as well as the better sort of farmers, are in the habit of 
giving contributions to those persons ?-I do not think they give «h» ><»*£*« 
fn money, hut they receive them into their houses, and give them food , I believe 
they scarcely ever refuse them relief. 
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Do voo think that if the articles they gave them were valued, they would come 
to a oreater amount than they would be called upon to pay towards the relief of the 
' destitute in their parish?— I do not think it would; they do not feel it at all; they 
wive it cheerfully. I take it the donation from a family may not, in one year, be 
more than one or two or three shillings ; it is generally in kind, and generally potatoes 
are cheap they may give liaif a dozen or so, and the value may not be a farthing. 

Are there a great many go through the country claiming this kind of relief ?— Yes ; 
if they come when the family meal is dressed, they give a part ; if: not, they give 

them some raw. , ,, , ,, , . , 

Does not a beggar, on entering a cabin, say, God save all here; and is he 
not replied to, by the person in the cabin, “ God save you kindly ; what do you 
want?”— Yes ; or something of the sort. 

Do not they give them raw potatoes, and flax when they have not potatoes ?— 
We have not flax in our neighbourhood ; if they call at the periods of time when the 

meals are not dressed, they give them some raw. 

.- The charily and provision how furnished is furnished by the lower orders of the 

people; the. house-room for the nextnight, and soon?— Yes. 

If there were parochial provision raised, it would be from the highest ?— I mean 
to say, that all classes contribute ; and the lower orders, having no. money, give 
potatoes, generally speaking. . ... 

Do they not give the most?— No, I do. not think they give the most. 

. Do not you think the fanners and cottiers would be very happy to have those 
vagrants stopped?— I believe they would ; I know that the farmers and better kind, 
of people constantly endeavour to stop them, but have not been able to do so. 

The compulsory relief proposed would extend only to the inhabitants of the place, 
whereas the relief voluntarily given extends to those who come from whatever 
place?— Yes; whenever they are applied to by any one m distress, they do not 
stop to inquire where the object comes from it is quite sufficient if the object 

aP TakL^thatcircumstance into consideration, do you not conceive that the number 
would be very much reduced, and that, consequently, the expense would be much 
less than at present?— I really cannot say what the comparative expense will be. 

[The Witness is. directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Wednesday next, two o’clock. 
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Die Mercurii, 23 ° Junh 1824 . 



LORD COLCHESTER in the Chair. 

PETER ROBINSON, Esquire, is called in, and examined, as follows : 

YOU have been SSST-S-t 

sons from Ireland to Canada . I was so p y i of the Disturbances 

* V Wha S t wasfte 6 dateTthe authority which was given to you?-I renewed it in ,, j„«, 

Ireland, the 2d of June last year. 

JsSS^-3s&bsss=s* 

terms printed and posted up. Report to the 

Have vou any of those papers with you r— I have, w tin me, my v 
government containing a statement of my proceedings. 

Will you produce, and read that Report r 

[The same was delivered in, and read, as. follows :] 

“ London, 2d April 1 824- 

“ I hIv* the honour to report to you f 

able Lord Bathurst, that having , er i nten ding a limited emigration to 

f “" - — " P " 

moy^in the county of Cork, on .the aott i May l i8»3j under the advice of 

. ■■ Being a stranger in Ireland. I wafi orelerea^ ^ ^ foU benefit 

Lord Ennismore and ^^Ferm^’my^ principal place of residence I was 
of their assistance, I made moy y V Jl by His Majesty’s govern- 
happy to find that emigrate met toe cordial approbation of all the 

ment to such as were disposed t B r rf i, Fnnismore, Kingston, and 

gentlemen to whom the, were J"£ Woodward, were 

Doneraile, Mr. Becher, M. P. Mr.J ep «on, t0 give me every 

most friendly to the scheme, anxi ^ ^ Jnoe my <j nal instructions arrived-, and 
assistance in their power. consult were unanimously of opinion that 

as the gent emen I « as ™“ te ible from die disturbed baronies in the 

I should take as many persons ! ; n a very distracted state, I caused se- 
county of Cork, which were t containin' the terms of emigration, to 

veral hundred copies of the memoiandum, Do nei-aile, Charlestown, 

be distributed in the towns of Verm y , M t circle. The noblemen 

Newmarket, Kantnrk, Ma Row, «» ^ t ^™| 1 X ns eondeseended, in the kindest 
and the pnncipal mapstrates in t ^ ^ the persoos wishing to emi- 

nianner, to become the orga number of their respective families ; os it 

their advice and direction, a final 

whole business was condnctedin ^true^int of 

every town or village, from wtoh e g respecta ble inhabitants, to afford them an 
man Catholic priest, as well as the P 0 f giving them an- 

opportunity of asking any questions thmr chose to put, account 

( 200 . 
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Peter Robinson, account of the nature of the benefit which government offered, through me, for the 
R*q. acceptance of the poor. 

* ' “ Several priests entered into the matter with much zeal, and one of them pro- 

23 June, mised to read the memorandum from the pulpit, and to explain to his parishioners 

,824 ‘ the great advantage to themselves and families which must accrue from emigrating 

on such liberal conditions. 

“ Not satisfied with giving all the information I could to the magistrates, and 
calling upon the principal inhabitants, I made myself accessible to all the people, 
and entered patiently into their views and feelings ; answering their inquiries, and 
affording them as true a description of the country as I was capable ot giving. On 
these occasions it was, that I found the benefit of being well acquainted with "Upper 
Canada, the place of their destination. I was able to set before them the length 
of the journey, the .obstacles in their way, and the means of removing them; 

1 explained the manner of clearing lands and cultivating the virgin soil ; I dis- 
sipated their apprehensions concerning wild beasts, and the danger of being lost in 
the woods. Many, after being satisfied in regard to the excellence ot the soil and 
climate of Upper Canada, were anxious to know whether, in case they liked the 
country, there would be room for their friends, and whether they would likewise be 
granted lands and enjoy the same benefits and privileges .which were now offered to 
them. To these inquiries I made answer, that I could not give them any positive 
information as to the future intentions of government ; but this I knew, that there 
was room enough in Canada for many more than would ever come from Ireland ; 
and that if they were industrious and sober they would be able, in a few years, to 
send for their friends and relations themselves, if no public assistance should, at 
that time, be given to emigrants. 

“ The care thus taken to give every information produced the happiest effects; 
the people received the proposals most readily, and were exceedingly grateful for 
the kind attention with which they were treated. I had been frequently told, that 
much opposition might be expected from the Roman Catholic priests, as the plan, 
if successful, would lessen their congregations, and circumscribe their influence: 
but so far was this from being the case, that in most of the parishes which I visited, 
I found them on the best terms with the resident Protestant clergyman ; and instead 
of giving unfavourable impressions of the plan, they most generally gave it their 
support. 

“ There was a difference of opinion among many intelligent persons, whom 
I found it advantageous to consult, regarding the description of persons that ought to 
be received. It was contended, that a few respectable persons should be taken by 
way of encouraging others, and of proving that there was no deception, but that the 
measure was intended chiefly for the relief and comfort of the poorer classes. On 
the other hand, it was justly remarked, that to receive persons in tolerable circum- 
stances, was not giving the experiment a fair trial ; for unless the paupers them- 
selves could be settled comfortably at a very moderate expense, emigration, as 
a public measure, ought to be abandoned. That there was no wisdom in affording 
to persons, having some property, the means of emigrating, because they had' 
already the power, if so disposed, of proceeding to Canada. That there might be 
reason for not wishing that even small capitalists should remove from such a 
country as Ireland, and certainly strong reason for not giving them' direct encou- 
ragement. 

“ After a little time, the general opinion accorded with the determination of 
His Majesty s government, to make such a fair experiment of an emigration con- 
fined to paupers, as would not only settle its expediency on the ground of expense, 
but what was of still more consequence, show how far it was calculated to promote 
the permanent comfort and happiness of the persons sent out. 

“ Acting therefore agreeably to this determination, I confined myself strictly to 
the selection of persons, of no capital whatever, and who might more properly be 
called paupers, satisfied that if such succeeded in Canada, persons disposed to emi- 
grate, having some property, would be sufficiently encouraged, since they would 
nave the fullest evidence before them, that industry and prudence, without their 
advantages, would in time ensure success. . 

In regard to the former conduct of those who applied to emigrate, I made no 
particular, inquiry, being convinced that a change of circumstances, so great as that 
0 becoming proprietors of land themselves, and far removed from the influence of 
the tuibulent, the selfish, and designing, would effectually cure the discontented ; 
tporeover, it was judged expedient by the gentlemen under whose guidance I acted, 
to 
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to take them out of a troubled district, that some of the more fiery spirits might be 
disposed of. and consequently those left behind would find more steady employ- 
merit, and be induced to live in greater tranquillity. On the 2d of June, I began 
to advertise for emigrants, and to distribute copies of the terms on which the go- 
vernment was disposed to send them to Canada; before the end of the month, 

I had distributed six hundred tickets for embarkation ; a greater number than 
I could have taken, but I acted on the presumption that some would keep back 
from sickness, or imaginary fears or apprehensions, or the advice of friends I he 
event proved that I was right; for, on the first of July, lour hundred and sixty 
only were embarked, but 1 was able next day to select one hundred and eight 
more, making in all five hundred and sixty-eight, which was as many as could be 
accommodated. During the time that I was collecting the people, two vessels of 
about five hundred tons each were engaged in the llianies, to carry them from 
Cork to Quebec. These vessels were amply supplied with provisions, and eveiy 
comfort in case of sickness, that could be imagined; two medical officers of ex- 
perience, one for each ship,- were employed. The vessels and stores were strictly 
inspected, and they were in every respect as well found, as if they had been fitted 
out by a company of passengers for their own convenience, safety and comtort. 

“ Thus, in rather less than a month from the tune of issuing the proposals, the 
emigrants were on board, and the ships ready to sail; such was the promptness of 
government in making its arrangements, and the active exertions of the nobd.ty and 
magistrates in enabling me to select the requisite number. For " 

thul forwarding the objects of my journey to Ireland, as well as then attentions to 
myself, I feel extremely grateful. . a 

“ During the voyage, nothing happened of importance ; the rations w ere abun- 
dant and comfortable ; the men were allowed cocoa lor breakfast, and nearly half 
a pint of spirits, which was perhaps not too much. The women and children weie 
allowed tea and sugar. The best proof of the attention paid to them on the voyage 
arises from the good health which they enjoyed, as only one woman and eight 
children died on the passage, and these from the small pox, which had unfortunately 
got too both ships, and not from any causes that could be attributed to the,,- change 

of circumstances or situation. . . - , ( j f 

“ It may be worth remarking, as it is so characteristic of the fondness of the 
Irish people for potatoes, that the men preierred them to the cocoa, which 
they 'refused for several days to taste, till they saw the officers of the , sh p 
repLtedly breakfasting upon it. The children, during sickness, called constantly 
for Totatoe. Refusing arrow root or any other aliments more congenial to their situa- 
tion J and nothing could prevail on man, woman or child, to eat plum pudding, 
which as is usual on ship-board, was part of the Sunday s dinner. 

a Few of them wouH eat tile best English cheese ; and when it was seived out 
as a nart of their ration, it was most commonly thrown overboard. 

! P w ‘ arrived at Quebec in theStakesby on the 2d of September, after a passage 
of eialit weeks- the Hebe had been in port two days. I shipped the people from 
the transport on board the steam boats without landing them, and proceeded to 

I forwarded the emigrants by land immediately, wuthout atoppmg .u , Mon red to 

“«"pTnse, I receipted the month’s supply, and allowed the commissary 
to return to Montreal. , r u_ m :u on an d Mr. Dixon, 

cannot be sufficiently praised. Such . ■ from Q„ e bec to Prescott,’ 

the emigration, that they volunteered t service in preserving 

a distance of more than three hundred miles, and were of great servicem ^£3- 
the health of the emigrants while passing up the river ,n belts, which was 
200 . 1,4 
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tedious and difficult part of the journey. I could not see them depart without 
regret, and tendering to them my grateful acknowledgments, as the good conduct 
of the people during the whole voyage, and afterwards, may in a great measure be 
attributed to their steady and humane attention to their wants. On the 18th I left 
Prescott and proceeded across the country in waggons to the Mississippi river, 
a distance of about sixty miles, and arrived on the 22d. Here I found that orders 
had already been given by his Excellency Sir P. Maitland, to afford me every 
possible facility in placing my people on such lands as were vacant and gran table 
in this neighbourhood. His Excellency also had the goodness to place at my dis- 
posal many articles useful to settlers, which remained in the King’s stores, and took 
a very warm interest in the success of the undertaking. The township of Ramsay, 
which the Mississippi intersects, appeared to me exceedingly eligible ; hut I found 
that rather more than one half had been settled three years before by Scotchmen 
from the neighbourhood of Glasgow. 

“ The adjacent townships, — Huntley, Goulburn, and Pakenham, — were also 
partially settled by disbanded soldiers, and others. Being anxious to settle my 
people as near each other as possible, I determined to examine carefully what lands 
remained in these townships at the disposal of government, and fortunately I found 
a sufficient number of vacant lots fit for settlement ; I therefore located in the 
township of Ramsay eighty-two heads of families, in Pakenham twenty-nine, in 
Bathurst one, in Lanark two, in Beckwith five, in Goulburn twenty-six, in Darl- 
ing three, and in Huntley thirty-four ; making in all one hundred and eighty-two. 
As there were no barracks or government buildings in the neighbourhood, and the 
whole party without shelter, my first care was to provide log-houses for them, and 
that on their respective lots. Fortunately the autumn was unusually dry and warm, 
and I completed this object by the 1st of November. 

“ To do this I was obliged to go to some additional expense, as the settlers were 
not sufficiently acquainted with the use of the axe to put up log buildings themselves. 
However, I feel well assured nothing tends so much to fix the attention of the 
emigrant to his newly-acquired property, and to ensure his becoming a permanent 
settler, as a little care and attention in placing him on his land. 

“ 1 have much pleasure in being able to state, that although the detailed ac- 
count of the expenditure cannot yet be made out, as there is a cow and some little 
articles still to be supplied, it will fall within the estimate, so that this part of the 
experiment proves most satisfactory. The second part of the experiment, “ How 
far an emigration of the poorer classes to Canada is calculated to promote their per- 
manent comfort and happiness ?” will be best proved by a reference to the letters 
of the persons sent out, some of them so late as the 20th of February, slating their 
good health and complete satisfaction with the country and climate, and earnestly 
inviting their friends to join them ; and to the fact, that every head of a family will 
have from three to four acres of land cleared and ready to plant this spring. 

“ I therefore feel warranted in stating, that the emigration to the province of 
Upper Canada, committed to my superintendence, has completely succeeded. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ To R. Wilmot Horton, Esq. P. Robinson. ’ 

&c. &c. &c. 



Have you there a copy of the terms distributed ? — I have. 

[ The same was delivered in, and read as follows .*] 

“ MEMORANDUM of the terms on which the Government has agreed to 
convey a limited number of Settlers from Ireland to Upper Canada, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Robinson, and to locate them upon lands in 
that Province ; and also of the conditions upon which such lands shall be 
granted. 

“ Such emigrants as the superintendent shall accept,, shall be conveyed from- 
tfie place of embarkation in Ireland to their lands in Upper Canada wholly at the 
public charge ; and provisions shall be furnished them during their voyage, and for 
one whole year after their location upon their respective lots. 

u Such farming utensils as are absolutely necessary to a new settler shall also 
he found. for each head of a family, or person receiving a grant of land. 

No person above the age of forty-five years shall be conveyed to Upper 
Canada at the public expense, unless under particular circumstances, in the discre- 
tion 
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tion of the superintendent ; and no person above that age shall receive a grant of 
land on his arrival in the colony. . 

“ Every male above eighteen years of age, and not exceeding lorty-hve years, 
to whom a certificate shall have been given by the superintendent that he was 
accepted by him as an emigrant settler to receive lands in Upper Canada shall, on 
his arrival, receive a location ticket, or order for seventy acres of land, m such 
part of the province as the Lieutenant Governor, or person administering the 
government, shall assign ; and in order that such emigrants as shall he industrious 
and prudent may have an opportunity of extending their possessions, and providing 
for the respectable maintenance of their children, an additional tract of thirty acres, 
adjoining every such grant of seventy acres, shall be reserved by the crown un- 
granted for the space of ten years after the location of the lot of seventy acres, to 
afford an opportunity to the proprietor of such larger tract of purchasing the same 
within the period, by paying the moderate sum of 10/. sterling. 

“ The order or location ticket for seventy acres, to be given to the emigrant upon 
his arrival, shall express certain duties of settlement and cultivation, the same in 
proportion as are required by the government to be performed on lands granted in 
Upper Canada to other settlers ; and the period to be allowed for the performance 
of such duties shall be also expressed in the order. 

“ So soon as the settlement duties shall have been performed, the party may 
obtain his patent on paying the expense of preparing the same, which, it is sup- 
posed, will not exceed 2/. 10 s. sterling on each grant. 

“ Each tract of seventy acres so granted, shall be subject to the payment ot an 
annual quit rent to the crown of two-pence per acre, to be paid half-yearly, in such 
manner and subject to such penalties and forfeitures in the case of failure, as shall 
be expressed in the patent, and the same quit rent shall be charged also upon the 
grants of thirty acres. It shall, however, in every case, be in the option of the 
proprietor to redeem the quit rent at any time, on payment of twenty years purchase ; 
and with respect to the original locations of seventy acres, no qtnt rent shall be 
chargeable until - five years have expired from the time of the location. 

“ As it is intended that all persons, who shall be thus assisted by the govern- 
ment in removing to Upper Canada, shall be actual settlers in die province, it is 
necessary it should be clearly understood that if the conditions of cultivation and 
improvement to be specified in the location ticket shall not be performed within the 
period -prescribed, or if the person locating any lot under the present system shall, 
before receiving his patent for the same,- withdraw from Upper Canada, and 'emam 
absent for the space of six months, without sufficient cause, to be allowed by the 
Licuteriant; Governor of the 'province, the land so assigned to such person may be 
given to another applicant.” ... 

Witness. — This was the form of the Location Ticket which I drew up. 

[The Witness reads the same as follows :] 

Location Ticket. 

“ Npttransfen-able. Land Board.^^ Jiathurst. 

“ Whereas A. B. bom at of the ageof *!,«“ 

conveyed at the public charge, under 1 the -superintendence of Peter Kobmson Lsq. 
and has produced a certiheate of his being accepted as an emigrant- settler, to 
receive land inTJpper Canada, and has taken the oath of allegiance ■ We d0 
assign- to him seventy acres of land, being the part of lot No. 

in the concession of . . in thp district of _ 0 , 

having cleared half, the width of the concession road bounding the said sevep y 
acres, and having cleared and fenced three acres and a half within the skid 
location, and erected a dwelling house thereon, of at least twenty by snrtera feet, 
within two years from the date hereof, he will be entitled to rpceivc a g . 
any other expense than the usual fee of lor t T* ■ 

“ An additional tract of thirty acres, adjoining the said tmmtj-taa, will be 
reserved for the space of ten years to commence from the date, Which i the : sm 
A. B. will be entitled to receive a grant for, upon paying the sum of ten poratt, 

Ste “ 1 ^. said several tracts of land to be liable to a quit rent of 
acre; payable at such time and in such manner as set forth in the 

‘ 200. K k 1 
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p,t„ Retime, published by the authority of the British government for the information of the said 
E*y. emigrants. 

' “ Given under our hands at this day of 



23 June, 
1824. 



“ In Council, gth February 1824. 

“ Approved in the Committee of the Council. 

“ (Signed) Wm. Dummer Powell, C g . 

“ Signed P. M. 

“ A true Copy. — John Smalt, 

“ Clerk of the Executive Council.” 



Have you an estimate of the expense ? — I have. 

[The Witness reads the same as follows :] 

“ The most correct estimate of the expense of conveying emigrants to Canada, 
and settling them on their lands, is to be found in the Appendix to the Report of 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, on the employment of the poor in 
Ireland, during the last Session of Parliament, and is as follows : 

For every man - - * - - - " 3 5 

Every woman - 2 5 

Every boy between 14 and 18 - - - ■ ■ 2 5 

Every child under 14 - - - * - “ 1 4 

“ This includes all expenses ; such as superintendence, medical assistance, pro- 
visions, a cow, farming utensils, &c., as described in the memorandum. 

“ The estimate, applied to the actual emigration that took place, gives the 
following results : 

182 men, at35/.- 

143 women, at 25 /. - 

57 boys between 14 and 18, at 25/. 

186 children under 14, at 14/. 

13,974 ~ “ 

Actual expenses incurred - - - - 1 - 11,789 10 10 l 

Leaves a surplus of - " * ■ • -2,18491! 

From which the services of the superintendent are to be remunerated. 

Actual expense incurred. 

Expenses incurred by the Navy Board for transport, £• s. 
provisions, medicines, and medical attendance from 
Cork to Quebec ------ 3,771 17 

Embarking at Cork - - - - - - 1713 

Transport from Quebec to their lands, provisions until 
located, building houses, blankets, farming utensils, 
seed corn, and potatoes for planting, one cow to each 
family, and provisions one year after location, &c. &c. 8,000 - 

11,789 10 10!” 



Does that include the transport by sea? — It does. 

What was the number of persons altogether? — Five hundred and sixty-eight 
individuals. 

After the experience you have had in conducting this operation, are you of opinion 
that it would be practicable in future to convey persons in the same mode, and to 
the same place, at a cheaper rate of expense than that which was incurred in the 
first instance ? — There is a surplus of 2,184/. on the experiment made last year ; 
but from this, the allowance to the superintendent for his trouble in placing them in 
their lands is to be taken. I have stated, “ The result of this practical experiment 
shows that the estimate was calculated on sound principles, and there is every reason 
toibelieve that future emigrations may be carried into effect at even a less expense, 
1 although 



d. 

7 

3r 



£. s. d. 
6,370 - - 
3,575 “ “ 
1,425 - - 
2,604 - - 
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although the occurrence of casualties might swell the amount of particular items, 

and it would not be safe to make a calculation upon other data. J 

WheTyou say less expense, can you give any idea of the degree of saving which 
you tbin/might be effected?— I think some saving might be made in sending them 
to Quebec ; but I see no way of lessening the expense after they are landed them- 
In the voyage, under what head could the saving accrue ? I have seen an account 
from the Navy Board, but not in detail; it merely states the expenses of the 
Stakesbv to be l,r2.5 1 . and the Hebe 976?. provisions and medicines 1,670 1 . 

This last sum is much higher, and bears no proportion to the expense of provisioning 
them for the year after they are located ; as that, together with a cow to each head 
of a family farming utensils, seed potatoes and corn, &c. Ac. will not exceed 

8 ’Te^ere'noi a great number of trading vessels which go out in ballast every 
year ?— Altogether the number of ships that go to Quebec is about 600, and a great 

m Do S notyou’lSnk that the freight might be obtained on better terms, by em- 
ploy ing vessels that go in ballast ?-I do ; as last years expense exceeds my esti- 

m Hav V e e you 0 th'e means of knowing whether you could obtain the freight on cheaper 
(wm . nn another occasion? — I feel confident, from the information I have had, 

ST. “ingt fte two ships might have been made, probably of 600 1. or more. 

That is, upon those two ships '—Yes, the Stakesby and the Hebe. 

By employing other vessels which are going back in ballast, could not you, by 
contracting with them at so much a head, get them cheaper '-Those ships were 

^"Werc notthere < consTderable charges of demurrage '—Very trifling, I t ’ e ' ie, ' e - 
Are there not constantly passengers going in running vessels for a great deal less, 

^Hav^^any 1 idea o^wha^^^^pense^f" them finihng'fhemselves wo^M be' 

^ ^tmt^th^^erage length of ^e^voy^g^?— Absut^to^weeks^I^as eighTweeks 
going last year. , . , • , lt hav j ng been raised since last year ’—No, 

iliallSiisli 

th Df™^tla b t e ethrde«vmy’at Quebec at about one-fifth of the whole expense' 

-I do not see how aey saving' “"liKat in any part of the execution of such 
a ^^vi^e^any^avd^i^could l^e pHc&l^n^l^Vy^a'rl^had 

seveidy^m^l^o^land^travelling from the water; no other than that which would 
depend on the ^stance froii ' the h ” ter t ; in con sequence of the instructions you 

"I7d rfinding hia? £ mo^lvenlent situation-1 considered that the best 

ha You°ex P ect they would be landed and located at the same distance ?-I do ; 
about the same distance. experiment ’—When I left 

■jxss^rx&rsiSa--^, •**. 

nothing could have done bettei. occasion to change it since ?— I have 

200. 
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from what I have heard, I cannot think they were so much to blaine as has been 
represented ; and from what I saw of the feeling against those persons, even before 
they were settled, I was not much surprised to hear there had been some 
disturbance. 

Was there any cause of dissatisfaction on the part of the people you carried with 
y ou ? — None on their part whatever. 

What was the ground of dissatisfaction on the part of the former inhabitants 
against the new settlers ?— From constantly hearing of the outrages committed in the 
south of Ireland, and from the strong feeling prevailing generally against Irish 
Catholics by persons of a different religion. 

Did it appear to you what was the conduct of the persons you carried there 
whether peaceable and orderly, or otherwise? — To give some idea of it, I was for 
a. long time twenty miles from any constable or magistrate, and I found not the least 
difficulty in controlling them ; on all occasions they submitted cheerfully to any 
orders I gave. 

Do you mean to say you were not under the necessity of having recourse to any 
magistrate or constable? — Not in the least. 

How long did you remain there ? — I arrived the 2d of September in Canada, and 
remained till the last of November constantly with them. 

Have you had any information as to their subsequent conduct ? — I have; I re- 
ceived a letter from my brother in Canada lately. 

. What appears to have been their subsequent conduct; has it been the same as 
you experienced, or different in any way?— Unfortunately not. In the beginning 
of April the militia of the country were called out, and those people were brought 
together near an inn, where some riotous conduct took place ; previous to this, in 
consequence of a common assault, a warrant had been issued to apprehend two of 
them ; the constable went to the depdt the day after Saint Patrick’s, where they 
were all assembled, and it seems their authority was resisted ; however, the next 
"day, one of the persons went to Perth, twenty miles off, and gave himself up to the 
magistrate, and so did the other to a constable. The last was a much more serious 
affair, as one life was lost, and two or three persons wounded. I have an account 
of it from my brother, who lives in Upper Canada, which I will read if desired. 

Did any thing occur between November and April, when this took place, that 
affected the tranquillity of the settlers? — I heard nothing; I was there in February. 
It might be proper to state, that I have the copy of a more official representation, 
made to Sir Peregrine Maitland, of that disturbance, but which I consider myself to 
be highly coloured. 



[The same is delivered in, and read, as follows :) 



“Sir, Perth, 4th May 1 824. 

“ A special meeting of the magistrates of the district of Bathurst having been 
convened, they beg leave to state, for the information of His Excellency the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, that the township of Ramsay and its vicinity is in a most disturbed 
state ; that the peaceable inhabitant is in terror of his life, and at this busy season 
of the year, when the farmer should be providing for his family, he is compelled to 
abandon his house, and seek for refuge in the woods (as an outlaw) for the preser- 
vation of his life ; that these outrages and breaches of the peace are committed by 
the emigrants from the south of Ireland, lately arrived under the superintendence of 
the Honourable Peter Robinson, who set all law at defiance, and avow that they will 
submit to no jurisdiction but their own, nor obey any peace officer unless overpowered 
by force. That on the 23d April, at the muster of part of the 4th Carlton militia, 
a riot took place ; that the doors and windows of a Mr. Alexander Morris’s house 
were broken ; and his life threatened by these people. In consequence of those 
threats, after haying repaired the damage his house had sustained, he fled to Perth 
for protection. That on Monday the 26th April, upwards of one hundred men of 
the same party assembled in a riotous manner; and 'marched in' seeming military 
order, and appeared regularly to obey the commands of an individual ; that they 
marched with music, and displayed a green.flag, and having arrived at 'the -house of 
the said Morris, they repeated their violent conduct, by breaking open the doof, 
entering the house, and destroying his property. In consequence of numerous com- 
plaints from that part df the district, the sheriff requested a meeting of the magis- 
trates, informing them that 4 he township of -Ramsay was in an unprotected state, 
-that a set 6f lawless banditti were 'threatening destruction to the lives and property 

- of 
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of every honest individual in the neighbourhood, and that he deemed it absolutely 
necessary that a strong party of constables armed should be sent to enforce order, anil 
the due execution of the warrants then in his possession. Accordingly, a party of 
constables under the deputy sheriff (the sheriff himself being unable, from extreme 
illness, of giving his personal attendance), and accompanied by three magistrates, 
proceeded for the purpose of apprehending the rioters. When the constables arrived 
at Shepherd’s Falls (the depdt of these emigrants), the former were divided into 
two divisions ; one party went to the depdt, the other to a blackmith’s shop (where 
they were in the habit of assembling), on their approach to which they were fired at 
from the inside of the house, and one of the constables wounded ; in consequence of 
which the fire was returned, and one killed and two wounded of the party inside the 
house. From the information received from that part of the country, and from the 
depositions which we have the honour to enclose, we are opinion that nothing short 
of a party of regular troops, to be stationed for some time in the neighbourhood of 
these people, can restore peace and confidence to the good and well-disposed inha- 
bitants. In offering an opinion on this subject to His Excellency, we further beg 
leave to state, that no warrant can be executed without having recourse to a large 
armed force, which at the present season of the year must ruin the industrious farmer, 
and possibly bring his family to destruction. 

“ The enclosed certificate from the magistrates who accompanied the constables, 
will more particularly show His Excellency, the disturbed state of that part of the 
district. 



11 J. H. Powell, 
Sheriff. 



“ Major Hillier, 
A. D. E. 

& c. &c. &c. 



“ We have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servants, 
(signed) W. Morris, J. P. 

Al. Thorn, J. P. 

R. Matheson, J. P. 
Josias Tayler, J. P. 
J. Watson, J. P. 

C. H. Sache, J. P. 

H. Graham, J. P. 
Christ" J. Bell, J. P. 
W. Marshall, J. P. 
A. Fraser, J. P. 

G. H. Reade, J. P. 
Benj* Delisle, J. P. 
A. M‘ Mil lan, J. P. 

J. M'Kay, J. P.” 



23 June, 
18-14. 



Are you aware of any circumstances, explanatory of the transaction which has 
taken place, or the circumstances of individuals connected with it? — I was not at 
all surprised to hear of an assault on Mr. Morris, as during my stay at Ramsay, 
I had frequent occasion to observe, that his conduct towards the emigrants, was 
such, as to produce a strong feeling against him ; and the letter 1 received, of the 
9th of May 1824, which I will read -to your Lordships, if permitted, gives some 
explanation of the late transactions. 

[The same is delivered in, and read as follows :] 

“ May gth, 1824. 

« I send yon a copy of a representation sent up yesterday by express, that you 
may be in full possession of the facts, and be governed accordingly. I have been 

in correspondence with Baines, respecting the emigrants, for some time. 

wrote me, that they were going wrong, and he attributed it very much to the 
insulting language used towards them by the Scotch and other settlers, who regard 
them with abhorrence, as if all the evils of Ireland were introduced with them, by 
a sort of inoculation. There had been a common assault and battery business, 
between two of the emigrants and some of the others, and a warrant was issued to 
apprehend the Irishmen ; the constables went to execute it, and reported, that they 
were threatened and beaten off; this raised the alarm of the magistrates, and they 
begged that troops might be sent for from Kingston. Hearing of all tins from 

} I wrote to Baines about it, whose answer was a very sensible one. He 

said -the whole matter was exaggerated most grossly; that the constables having 
. 200. K k 3 a warrant 
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Peter Robinson , a warrant against those two men, instead of going to their houses to execute it, very 

Esq. unwisely certainly, went on the morning after bt. .Patrick s, to the depdt, where 

' they were all assembled, not yet cooled after their frolic; and entering the yard 

*3 June ’ atnon* them all, began to talk very consequentially about their errand. Some of 

l824 ‘ the people told them they had better walk off, and they prudently took the hint. 

Now this certainly was not the way to treat those men; and no reasonable creature 
would have marvelled, if the constables had been beaten. The next day however, 
one of the two people went to the constable, and gave himself up; and the other, 
at Baines’s request, went to Perth, and gave bail, as it was a mere assault. Baines 
assured me, there was nothing more than this ; that there were live or six young 
fellows really bad, among the emigrants, but that those talked of going to Lockport, 
then he thought all would go on quietly among the others, who, he said, were very 
desirous of getting on with their clearing; and by no means badly disposed. You 
inow however, that every thing these poor foolish mad creatures have done, has 
been’ magnified beyond measure by their neighbours, partly through jealousy, and 
partly I dare say, through an actual terror inspired by the very name of Irish 
Catholics There was certainly no kind feeling towards those people, when unluckily, 
the necessity for complying with the militia law, brought them altogether on the 
23d of April; what followed, the paper I enclose, will show you. I have written 
to Baines very fully, and have also addressed a letter to some of the settlers, 
expostulating with them, on the folly and madness of their conduct, and the certain 
ruin and distress it must bring upon them.” 

Is Mr. Morris a magistrate ?— No ; he is a petty innkeeper. 

Do you attribute the turbulent disposition which has lately appeared, in any 
degree to such conduct as you have lately described on the part of Mr. Morris, to 
the emigrants ? — I attribute it in some degree to that, but not altogether. 

Do you think, if they had been kindly treated, their conduct would have been 

different? — I do. ^ . 

In the selection of those persons, did you make particular inquiries as to their 
conduct, previous to the embarkation ? — None, whatever. . 

In the selection, had you any communication with the magistrates in Ireland, in 
the disturbed districts ? — Always. 

Were any of those persons that embarked with you, concerned m disturbances 
that brought them under the Insurrection Act, or the Peace Preservation Act ? — 
Not to my knowledge. 

They were not pointed out to you as persons that it would be desirable should 
be sent out of the country, on account of their connection with the disturbers of 
the peace ?— That is a very difficult question to answer decidedly. There were 
persons that I took, who I have no doubt were engaged in the disturbances, and 
others that the magistrates thought might be engaged in disturbances; but I would 
not wish to name any individual. . 

You are not aware that any person who was carried out had been convicted ot 
any crime ? — No. . . 

• As far as concerned the individuals, was it their own voluntary act ? — I ertectly 
so ; even when they arrived in Quebec I told them they were quite at liberty to 
land if they pleased. 

Were there any Palatines among them? — Very few; seven or eight families. 

Are you aware, whether in consequence of communications received from those 
persons who went out, subsequent applications have been made by others to emigrate 
on the same terms? — Very numerous applications I am told at the Colonial Office, 
and I have had applications made to myself. 

Coming from the connections and neighbours of those persons? — Yes. 

In consequence of the favourable representations made by their friends ? —Yes, 
in consequence of numerous letters I brought home to them ; and since that many 
applications have been made to the Colonial Office for permission to be sent to 
Canada. , ,, 

Did they express any wish that their friends and the rest of their family should 
come over to them ? — Very strongly indeed. 

'What is the state of the country in which they are located ? — Partially settled ; but 
about half' of the township of Ramsay was taken up, where those persons were settled, 
and in the other townships not so much. 

Is it cleared? — Not where they are settled. 

Each person has seventy acres of uncleared land ? — Yes. 

W ere directions given them as to their mode of proceeding to clear the land re- 
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Tn the first dace I sent guides to show them their lands, and to advise them in the ra,r Roiwn, 
choice of it, and afterwards engaged persons to assist in putting up log houses to , ' q ' 

shelter them, and to assist in opening the roads. ., 

Were any written or other instructions delivered to them, by which they might ,g 2 , 1 
proceed ? — None : the example of the people of the country is of more use than any 
printed instructions would be. 

Did you leave with any body there any instructions by which he might guide and 
assist them ? — A young man whom I left with them is giving them every instruction. 

In what capacity is he there?— He superintends the whole; seeing to their getting 
their provisions, farming utensils, and cows, as soon as they find the means of keeping 

th< Is it his official duty to instruct and superintend them ?— It is, my Lord, both to 

^{K'went with you,' ' and he remains there?— He had been in the country some 

years; and I employed him in this capacity last November. 

Were tools furnished them ?-Yes ; axes, hoes, spades, saws, bill hooks, and 
some carpenter’s tools and nails, and seed corn and potatoes, and one cow to 

"“Upon what space of land can they either sow their corn, or plant their potatoes?- 
Thev must clear it of the timber first. 

In what space of time, working in the way of the country, could they clear 
a certain space of ground ?-About twenty days time is sufficient to cut down the 

timber and burn it on an acre of land. 

To nut it into a state to receive corn and potatoes r i es. 

By a single individual ?— By a single individual ; or it by two persons, it will be 

d °WbatTs n theTate of the growth of the timber ?-The largest timber is about three 

“of ttttSSU re ? Not 

Si Wh*% d o:ro7res“ie, beech, elm, oak, pine, birch, larch, and fir, and 
a variety of other trees. 

And those of growth immemorial ? — i es. .. . 

What are their houses made of ?-Logs of the timber I have just mentioned 
How are they covered?-The logs are split, then hollowed with an axe or adze, 

g0 D “o d r wlt?-Very dry ; during the whole autumn I was there it never rained 

H^an^^u^tetew^^^'^theftemperature of the air r No, I cannot; I was without 
the means, and almost the whole time m the *oodt treesin tfle 

exhalation lakes place In the 

"Tas'the state of the land with leaves over it quite dry r-Qui.e dry, unusually 

so from the circumstance of so little rain falling. .. 

S ° I)id 'you turn it* up ? ^, eS ’ the^m^abuifdanfin every direc- 

Has the country many streams in it . Many , j 

tion, and some of them large. 

' 

of their own religious persuasion ?— ihey mignt in xwi 

country is chiefly inhabited by Freed, ^ote. ad apted in other re- 

Is the country in Lower Canada d^y on con^iv , ^ I ^ ^ much loJ)gel . 

rdimafe no P t Ur s P o°^d°, f L°there is much more for’new beginners to con, end with 

1,1 ^^perienc. of this experiment 
liability of the system on a larger scale?— 1 think mere 

How long has that been formed?— I think it is wemj j 
went to port Talbot. When 

v : 200 . 
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Peter Rabinson, When he first went had he the land to clear ? — lie had. 

Es< t . What is the situation of Colonel Talbot’s settlement? — It is situated on the bor- 

^ ^ ' ders of lake Erie. 

23 June, What population is there now upon that settlement?—! should think some tiling 

l824 ’ about* ten- thousand. 

Do you happen to know what number he took over with him ? — He did not take 
settlers from this country; but took persons who offered themselves, looking for 
land to settle on 

Was Colonel Talbot considered to carry out with him any command oi money ?— 
That, is-a question I cannot answer. 

Did he make the grants, or did he obtain them from the government ?— -The 
grants were' front- the government, I believe ; but to settle that country, it was 
thought proper to give Colonel Talbot on every two hundred acres a hundred and 
fifty T the township generally is laid out in lots of two hundred acres— by placing 
a man on the fifty acres, begot the remaining hundred and fifty. 

■ How much of” each of those lots of a hundred and fifty acres did he retain for 
himself?— One hundred and fifty to himself, and the remaining fifty to the settler. 

On how many tracts?— He had the settling of several townships; I think Colonel 
Talbot has about sixty thousand acres of his own. 

The persons who settled upon this land came from all parts? — Yes; English, 
Irish, Scotch, and British Americans. 

Are they thriving ? — I believe the Talbot settlement to be one of the best and most 
flourishing in Upper Canada. 

What is the state of the roads about them ? — The roads are very good during the 
winter season and the summer time, but in the spring they are not so good. 

Does the settler labour on his own land ? — Only on bis own, I believe. 

Who labours on the other? 1 — Colonel Talbot may either sell it or cultivate it 
himself. Colonel Talbot went twenty-five years ago into the woods, with no other 
neighbours than the Indians, and lived there many years before any white persons 
settled near him. The settlement of the country around him was given to him by 
the government, I suppose, as some remuneration for the great exertions and 
expense he had been at, in forwarding the settlement. He is two hundred and forty 
miles further up the country than the persons I settled. 

Did you go to Colonel Talbot’s settlement? — Not last year ; I have been there. 

How long have you lived in Canada ? — Most of my life I have spent in Canada. 

How long have you been absent from it? — I have been absent almost three years 
from Canada ; since that time Colonel Talbot’s settlement must have made great 
advances. 

What is the whole extent of the district called Ramsay in acres? — Sixty-six 
thousand. 

If you were to conduct another set of emigrants, to what part would you propose 
to take them ? — In the neighbourhood of the rice lakes, as I could then take them 
by a steam boat, to within thirty miles of their land. 

Is that equally favourable as to soil; and climate, and production? — Rather 
a better climate, and as to soil quite as good. 

Did they bear the winter without inconvenience or sickness? — Very well indeed. 

How long does the snow lie on the ground? — About three months. 

To what depth? — From two to three feet. 

Is there little or nothing to be done during those three months in point of occu- 
pation? — They can cut down the timber just as well in winter as in summer, and* 
thus do a great deal towards the first clearing of their land. 

The first clearing of the country is the cutting the trees, about two feet above the 
ground ?— Yes; then it is cut into lengths about sixteen feet, logged and burnt; 
the stumps are left till they rot out ; they cultivate between the stumps, which are- 
found not to do any injury to the crop, but rather they benefit it from the moisture 
they contract. I would beg to mention, that about four years ago, in the neigh- 
bourhood of another settlement, at the election for a member of the House of 
Assembly, there was a disturbance made by the inhabitants of the townships of- 
Cavan and Monaghan, who are chiefly Irish people ; they were so riotous and un- 
manageable, that it was found necessary to swear in fifty constables, and to take ■ 
other steps to secure the peaceable inhabitants of the place from violence ; but that ■ 
settlement has been perfectly quiet ever since, I believe. 

Are lands given by government to persons -there who go out on their own means ? 
— They are, on payment of fees only. 

AVhat 
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What title or proof have those persons, who get those allotments of land, to show 
for their right to the land ?— The location ticket. v. 

Where does the individual procure that?— He gets it from the clerk of the land 
board under the direction of the government. _ 

Does that location ticket express his right to thirty more acres !-Ves, a light to 
thirty acres in additioii to the seventy, on the payment of 10 1 within ten years, the 

time it is reserved for him. ■ , . 

Of the live hundred and sixty-eight individuals, whom you carried out to Ca- 
nada, how many were adult males?— One hundred and eighty-two. 

What markets have they ' The Montreal market is the principal one. 

How far is that distant?— About one hundred and thirty miles ; besides that, 
they have several other markets in the neighbourhood, in the villages, but the pnn- 

C *They can purchase in the neighbourhood any article they are likely to want r 

Y Is there cattle there ?-Yes, abundance of .cattle ; I found no difficult, in pro- 
curios any supply I wanted at a reasonable price. 

Did those mdividuals carry out any property ?— Very little ; few of them had 

even a blanket. j-Tbe witness is directed to withdraw. 



Peter Robin 
Esq. 



ALEXANDER NIMMO, Esquire, then delivers in to the Committee a Report, 
which is read, and is as follows : 

« A Kepout as to the Roads wanted to give Access to the Harbours and 
Pishing Stations on the Coast of Ireland. 

“ The Eastern coast of Ireland is very little indented, and the country being in 
general fertde, has been pervaded by pretty good roads, made under the system of 

81 ™ d ^h7westeru”oast being in general mountainous and boggy, with deep inlets, 
which freqSy totempt the® communication along the coast, has not been made 
so accessible from the interior. 

“ County of Donegal. 

“ It would be desirable to have a better line of road from Rathmullen and Let- 

all the south of Donegal requires revision and improvement. 

“ Mayo. 

beyontT'diat' the road shouliTbe completed along the east side ot Blacsod to the 
N ™Sn r A"hU, A flTnch should be drawn to Dana; the line to Newport and 

“mS 1 roads are numerous and good; a portion is still wanted on the 
south to Uggoole and Bunduna. 




“ County Galway 

- The harbours of this county are among the finest 
with shoals of herrings. Some of those in Connamara, 
and mountain, are not easily accessible ; but the s coast 
public expense, will do a great deal towards that 
line are wanted to several of the fishery piers throu h 
the west side of Kilkemm Bay to Andcastle, and alon 
provement of the central road, which is now at a stand 
200 . 



of Ireland, and they abound 
i, which is a country of bog 
road, which is now going on 
, object : branches from that 
the Isles to Casheen ; along 
» Birterbuy Bay. The im- 
for want of funds, should be 
completed 
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completed without delay, as its present condition is a great drawback on the va- 
luable herring fishery of that quarter. 

“ A road is also much wanted between the two harbours of Ennisbofin. 

“ A short branch is required to the quay of New Harbour. 

“ County Clare. 

“ The north-west coast of Clare is a rugged limestone country, and is in great 
want of an improved road from Burrin quay to Doolin and Liscannon ; the present 
line is merely a bridle road. 

“ The south-west extremity of Clare is about to have a new road made at the 
public expense, which will communicate with the stations of Carrigaholt and 
Kilbaha. 

“ County Kerry. 

“ A short branch is wanted to the fishery quay of Barra. An improvement be- 
tween Brandon and Dingle is already undertaken, one-half at the public expense. 
A good road has been made along the south shore of Dingle Bay and Ballanskelligs, 
which it is intended to complete round to Kenmare. 

“ A road is wanted along the south side of Kenmare Bay, and by the Durzies 
back to Bearhaven, 

“ County Cork. 

“ A road is in progress by the government engineer to the harbour of Crook- 
haven, which might have a branch to Dunmanus. In most other parts of Ireland 
there is no want of roads ; but it would be very desirable to have some legislative 
provision for the construction and support of small piers and quays, or to have them 
considered as portions of roads, which might be made and repaired by grand jury 
presentment. 

“ Alexander Nimmo.” 

“ London, June 10, 1824.” 

[He is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned sine Die. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES: 



Name. 


Description. 


Page. 


Becher, Wm. Wrixon, psq. - 


Justice of the Peace for the county of 
Cork. 

Member of Parliament for Mallow. 


133 to 147- 


Bennett, George, Esq. - 


Appointed to preside in the sessions 
under the Insurrection Act, in 
The county of Kildare, 

The barony of Clonlisk, in the 
King's County. 


24 to 36 Sc 
61 to 69. 


Blackburn, Francis, Esq. 


Appointed to preside in the sessions 
under the Insurrection Act, in 
The county of Limerick, 

The county of the city of 
Limerick, 

Two baronies of the county of 
Clare- 


5 to 14. 


Blacker, Maxwell, Esq. 


Appointed to preside in the sessions 
under the Insurrection Act, in 
The county of Cork, 

The county of Tipperary. 


14 to 23 Sc 
69 to 76. 


Duggan, The Rev. Malachi - 


Catholic Priest of the parish of Moy- 
ferta, county of Clare. 


121 to 130. 


Dunn, John, Esq. - 


Commissioner under the Tithe Com- 
position Act Roman Catholic 

gentleman, ofBallynakill in Queen’s 
County. 


239 to 248. 


Griffith, Richard, Esq. 


Civil Engineer, employed by Govern- 
ment in the counties of 
Cork, 

Limerick, 

Kerry. 


36 to 43 - 


Leinster, Duke of - 


Governor and Cuslos Rotulorum of 
The count}’ of Kildare. 

Acts as a Magistrate. 


200 to 205. 


Lloyd, John, Esq. - - - 


Appointed to preside in the sessions 
under the Insurrection Act, in the 
county of Cork. 


Ill to 120. 


M'Carty, Justin, Esq. - 


A Magistrate of the county of Cork - 


206 to 228. 



LI 2 
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Name. 


Description. 


Page. 


Newekham, Wm. Hy. Worth, 
Esq. 


A Magistrate, and resident in 

The barony of Kerricurrihy, 
Parish of Carigaline, 

County of Cork, Sheriff for that 
county in 1823. 


181 to 191. 
192 to 200. 


Nimmo, Alexander, Esq. 


lOf Scotland) Civil Engineer, em- 
ployed to superintend certain public 
works in Ireland. 


130 to 132. 
148 to 154. 
155 to 167. 
168 to 180. 
26], 262. 


O’Diuscol, John, Esq. - 


(Barrister) of 

The barony of Carbcrry, 
County of Cork, — but residing 
in Limerick. 


232 to 239. 


Powell, Major Thomas - 


Inspector of constabulary force in 
The Leinster district, 

Chief Magistrate under the Peace Pre- 
servation Act in 1822, 

In King’s County. 


95 to 109. 


Robinson, Peter, Esq. - 


Employed to superintend the emigra- 
tion of persons from Ireland to 
Canada. 


249 to 261. 


Tl G H E, W M . 1 7 R E D E R I C'K Fo W N ES, , 

Esq. 




147, 148. 


Warburton, Major George - 


1 nspector of Police in Connaught, 
Chief Magistrate under Peace Preser- 
vation Act in the county of Clare. 


77 t0 94 - 


Westmeath, Marquis of - 


Half Governor of the county of West- 
meath. 


228 to 231. 


Willcocks, Major Richard - 


Inspector of Constables and Police 
under the Constabulary Act, in 
Munster, 

Chief Magistrate under the Peace Pre- 
servation Act, in the 
County of Tipperary, 

County of Limerick. 

‘ 


44 to 60. 
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Adair, Lord - 
Aldworth, Mr. 
A1 worth, Mr. - 
Arden, Lord - 
Aylmer, Mr. - 



fcage. 

- 8 . 

- 140. 

- 20. 

- 20. 

- 203. 



B. 

Baines - 
Bangor, Lord - 
Bantry, Lord - 
Barry, Robt. Esq. - 
Barry, Mr. - 
Bathurst, Lord 
Bell, C. J. 

Bennett, Mr. - 
Besborough, Lord - 
Becher, W. W. Esq. 
Blackburn, Mr. 

Blacker, Mr. - 

Brennan - 
Brophy - 
Burton, Col. - 
Burrows, Mr. K. 

Butler, Col. Pierce - 



- 257,258. 

- 153 - 172- 

- 130. 155 - 157 - 

- 96- 98. 

- 159 - 

- 249- 

- 257- 

- 24. 61. 

- 58. 

- 133-249. 

- 14. 69. 107. 

233. 

- 98. 

• 99 - 

- 122. 

- 201. 

- 103. 



Callaghan, Mr. 

Carey - 
Carter, Major - 
Caslieu - 
Castello 

Cavenagh, Mich. 

Cestigan - * " 

Chancellor, Lord, see Lord Chan 
cellor. 

Clare, Lord - 
Clarkson - 
Clifden, Lord - 
Cloncurry, Lord 
Collins, Mr. * 

Colquhoun - 
Combcrmere, Lord - 
Conolly, Col. - 
Conolly, Widow 
Conyngham, Marquis 
Corkoran - 
Coughlin - 
Courtenay, Lord 

Crompton, Rev. Mr. 

Crow, Mr. - 
Cruess, Josh. - 



- 186. 

- 100. 

- 96- 

- 10a. 

96. 



175 , 17 G- 

100. 

201. 224. 
222. 

176. 

46. 147 - 
201. 

101. 

86 . 

- 96 - 

- 9 6 - 

- 37 - 134 - Hi- 

144. 

- 60. 

- 86 . 



Daigan Pierce 
Dalhousie, Lord 
De Lisle, Benj. 
Delaney, Captain 
Deolin - 
De Vesci, Lord 



- 100. 

- 251. 

- 257. 



- 9 6 - 



- 107. 241. * 44 , 
245. 



200 . 



Devonshire, Duke of 
Dillon, Lord - 
Dixon - 
Doneraile, Lord 
Donoughmore, Lord 
Donoher 
Doyle, Dr. 

Drenan - 

Drought, Captain - 
Duggan, Rev. Mai. - 
Duggan - 
Dunn, J. Esq. 

Dwyer - 



Egmont, Lord 
England, Dr. - 
Ennismore, Lord 
Evans, Mr. 

Everett, Mr. - 
Eyre, Mr. Hedges - 



Fitzgerald, Hon. J. - 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. 

Foughy, Dr. - 
Franks - 

Fraser, A. - - - 

French, Captain W. P. - 

French, Mr. - - - 

G. 

George, R. Esq. 

Glenden, Patk. 

Goold, Mr. Serjeant 
Gough, Sir Hugh - 
Goulburn, Mr. 

Gowing, Major 
Graham, H. - 
Grant, Chas. Esq. - 

Gregory, Mr. - 
Griffith, R. Esq. 

H. 

Hamilton ' 

Haughton, Mr. 

Henry, Mr. Arth. - 

Hickey - 

Hill 

Hillier, Major 

Hogan - - - - 

Hohenloe, P. - 

Holmes - 

Horton, Mr. - 

Huxley - 

J. 

Jephson, Mr. - 



Pnge. 

- 20. 139- 

- 170. 

' 251 ’n 

- 20.l83.249. 

- 45 - 

. 7?86. 110. 
227. 

- 100. 

- 81. 



- 239. 

- 96. 



- 20. 

- 226. 

- 249. 

- 182. 

- 100. 

- 130.155-157 



- 122. 




- 69. 186. 

- 257- 



-98. 

- 102. 

- 66.103. 

- 183.185. 

- 147 - 

- 49 - 57 - 

- 257- 

- 173 - 

- 85. 

- 36. 135.218. 



- 251. 

- 204. 

- 201. 

- 98.182,183. 

185, 186. 



* 99 - 
- 257- 



- 100. 

- 109. 

- 96. 

- 249.252. 

- 158. 
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Kaire, Mr. 


K. 


Page. 
- 80. 


Kane, Mr. 




- 86. 


Rearing, Col. - 




- 99 - 


Kelly, Capt. J. 




' 1 °°- 


Kelly, J. 




- 96. to 98. 


Killaly, Mr. J. 


- 


- 155,156,157- 


Killproctor, Capt. 




173 - 
- 102. 


Kingston, Lord 


- 


- 249- 


Kingston, Countess 




- 67. 


Lambert, Sir J. 


L. 


- 183. 


Lansdown, Marquis 


- 


- 232- 


Larrissy - 




- 101. 


Latouche, Mr. 


- 


- 43. 201. 


Lees, Sir Uarcourt 




- 200. 


Leinster, Duke of 




- 200. 


Limerick, Lord 




- 145 - 


Lord Lieutenant 




- 11. 46, 47, 48, 


Lord Chancellor 




49 , 50 - 54 - 59 - 
70. 73. 106. 
113. 117. 183. 
204. 222. 

- 55 , 56.75.187. 


Luke 




201. 228. 230. 
- 102. 


Lynch, Mr. - 




- 169. 


Maberly, Mr. - 


M. 


- 10. 272. 


Macdonald, Mr. J. - 




- 122. 


Maitland, Sir P. 


- 


- 25Q. 256. 



M'Carty, J. Esq. 
M'Clintock, S. 
M'Dunnah, 
M'Kay - 
M'Millan 
M'Robinson, J. 
Maher, Mr. - 
Maher - 
Maker - 
Marconi 
Marshall, W. - 
Martin - 
Marum - 
Mason, Mr. 
Matlieson, R. - 
Maunsel, Mr. - 
Mayner - 
Mayo, Lord - 
Meehan - 
Meredith, Mr. 
Morris, Alex. - 
Morris, W. 
Morritt, Mr. - 
Mulhall - 
Murphy 



- 20G. 
" 97 - 



■ 257- 

■ 257- 



- io8. 

- 257 - 

- 101 . 

- 96. 102. 

- 100 . 

■ ® 57 - 

- 18a 

- 201. 

- 9 6 - 

- 156. 

- 25G, 257, 25! 

- 257. 

- 233, 234. 

- 99 - 

- qG. g8. 



N. 



Nagle - 20G. 

Nash, Win g 5 , 

Nesbit, Mr. - - - -201. 

Newenhanv.Wm. II. Worth, Esq. 181! 244. 



Nimmo, Alex. Esq. - 

Norcott, Mr. - 
Nowland, Tlios. 



Oakes, Mr. 
O'Brien - 

O’Connell, Mr. 
O’Driscol, Mr. 
Ormond, Lady 
O’Sullivan, Capt. 



- 130. 148. z6i, 
262. 

• 183. 

• 96. 



- 7 - 

- 182,183.185. 

195 . 

- 186. 

- 23a. 

- 240. 

- 130.155-157, 

158. 



Phelan - 
Powell, Major 
Powell, YV. D. 
Power, Capt. - 
Price, Mr. 



Talbot, Col. - 
Taylor, Jos. - 
Tenisson, Col. 
Thompson, Mr. 
Thorn, A. 

Tighe, W. F. I*’. 
Toole 

Torrens, Mr. Jus. 
Troy, Dr. 



Vandelcur, J. O. 
Vesci, Lord De 



Vesie, Rev. Arthur ■ 



[Index. 



Page. 

- 7- 28. 32. 59. 
82. 103. 189. 
208. 227. 

- 96 . 

- 73 - 95 - 

- 254. 

- 97 - 

- 147 - 



Queen Caroline 


R. 


- 59 - 


Reade, G. H. - 




- 257- 


Redmond 




- 102. 


Ridge, Rev. Mr. 




- 97 - 


Robinson, Mr. 


- 


- 191. 


Robinson, P. Esq. 
Rock, Captain 


- 


- 249. 




- 61. 
102. 
134 . 
1 . 09 - 


Ryan 


S. 


- 98. 


Sache, C. H. - 


. 


- 357. 


Sandys, Mr. - 




- 201. 


Sliecan - 


. 


- 186. 


Shortill - 


. 


- 97 * 


Smalt, J. 


- 


- 254. 


Smith, Erasmus 


- 


- 246. 


Stanhope, Earl 


- 


- 245. 


Stewart, Mr. - 


- 


- 49 - 


Stewart, Sir Wlicoler Clifl' 


Stradbrokc, Lord 


- 


- 6.9. 


Strickland, Mr. 




- 170. 


Stubber, Rev. Mr. 


- 


- 246. 



• 259, 260. 

• 257. 

• 43 - 

■ 103. 

• 257 - 

■ 147 - 

- 9 (>. 

■ 12. 78. 

- 220.244,245, 



• 107. 241.244* 
245. 

■ 241. 



W. 

Walsh, Hill, Esq. - 
Walton - 

Warburton, Major - 
Waring, Mr. - 
Watson J. 

Westby, Mr. ... 
Westmeath, Marquis of - 
Whitty, ltov. Mr. - 
Whitty, Rev. Irwin 
Whitcswall, Mich. Cavenagh 
Wiilcocks, Major Richard 
Wood, Dr. - . 

Woodward, Rev. Dr. 



- 96 , 97 - 

■ 97 - 

' 32 - 77 * 

- 103. 

■ 257. 

■ 228. 



■ 44 - 73 

- 206. 

- * 49 - 
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Abbeyleix 
Acliil - 
Adenderry - 
Albridge 
Allen, Lough 
Andcastle 
Arra 
Arragil 
Ai'inga 
Askeaton 
Athlone 
Atliy - 



B. 

BallanskelligB 
Ballenamona 
Ballina - 
Ballinakill - 
Ballybrasna - 
Ballybuggy - 
Ballydonnel - 
Ballylough - 
Ballymore Eustace 
Bally pliil ip - 
Ballyshannon 
Ballyspellan - 
Baltird - 
Bandon 
Bangor 
Bantry - 



Barra Lough 
Barretts 
Barrow 
Barrymore - 
Bathurst 
Bawn - 
Bawnmore 
Birturby 
Boar Island - 
Bear Haven - 



Beckwith 
Belfast - 
Bennetsbridge 
Black Sod Bay 
Blackwater - 
Blarney 
Boyne - 
Brandon 
Brigown 
Broad Haven 
Bunduna 
Bunratty 
Burrin Quay - 
Buttevant 



Lake 



Cullinagh - 
Barrishoole 
SJjillalogher 



Barony - 
Mountains 
Mines - 
Town - 
Town - 



Bay 



Kilmacrenan 
Dromahaire 
Connello - 
fBrawney and 
Athlone 
N arragli - 



Iveragh 



Village - 



Portaferry 
Town - 



Village - 
Town - 

Lake 
Barony - 
ltiver - 
Barony 
Township 



Ardes 
Tyrhugh - 
Barrymore 



Ardes 

Bear and Bantry 



Queen’s County 
Mayo 
Kilkenny - 
Dublin 
Leitrim 
Galway - 
Tipperary - 
Donegal - 
Leitrim 
Limerick - 
West Meath and] 
Roscommon -J 
Kildare 



Kerry 
Limerick - 
Mayo 

Queen’s County 
Kilkenny - 
Kilkenny - 
Cork 



Bay - 
Bantry Bay 
Harbour 

Township 
Town - 
Village - 
Bay 

River - 
Village - 
River - 
Bay 

Mitchel’s Town 

Bay 



Barony - 
Village - 



Ballinahinch 
Bear and Bantry 
Bear and Bantry 



Belfast 

Shelliloglier 

Erris 

Muskerry - 

Corcaguiny 
Condans, &c. 
Erris 



Kildare 

Down 

Donegal - 

Cork 

Clare 

Cork 

Down 

Cork 

Donegal - 
Cork 

Kilkenny, &c. 
Cork 

North America 
Kilkenny - 
Kilkenny - 
Galway 
Cork 

Cork Coa§t 

North America 
Antrim 
Kilkenny - 
Mayo Coast 
Cork 
Cork 

Kerry 

Cork 

Mayo 

Mayo 

Clare - 

Clare - ' 

Cork 



107. 241. 
170. 261. 
97- 



43- 

49- 53- 



262. 

192. 

171, 172. 

10£. 23g. 24 j. 

96. 

0 G. 

192. 

3i- 
96. 



>73- 

9 C. 

127. 

149- >53. 159- 
172. 261. 

40. 42, 43. 130. 
157- 
262. 

206. 

170 - 173- 
45, 46. 206. 
252, 253. 
99- 
96. 

261. 

158- 

150- >57. J58. 
159- vfo- 

252. 

153- 

98. 

170. 261. 
208. 

208. 

173- 

262. 

192. 

170. 261. 

261. 

77- W- 

262. 

18. 183. 
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Barony. 


Comity, &c. 


Page. 


c. 






Kerry 


40. 




Town & Liberty 


Kells 


Kilkenny - 


lot. 


Canada, Upper 


Province 




North America - 


249- 252, 253, 








254- 




Province 




North America - 


259- 




Cape 


Carbery - 


Cork 


132. 




Barony - 


- 


Cork 


37- 232. 


Carlow ... 


Town - 


Catherlough 


Carlow 


194. 221. 


Carrabinny - 


Town - 


Iffa and Offa 


Tipperary 


1 97- 

58. 


Carrigaholt - 
Carrigaline - - - 


City 


Middle third 


Clare 

Cork 

Tipperaiy 


127. 262. 
181. 

17. 56. 70. 






Galway 


1C9, 170. 261. 




Town - 


Carragh - 


Mayo 


158. 171. 261. 




Village - 


Clanwilliam 


Limerick - 


59- 




Carbery - 


Cork 


233- 




Village - 


Truagbnakny - 


Kerry - - 


40. 




Village - 


Bear and Bantry 


Cork 


43- 158. 




Ivcrk 


Kilkenny - 


100. 




County - 




Ulster 


42. 






North America - 


260. 


Celbridge 


Village - 


Salt - 


Kildare 


201. 204. 






Ardee 


Louth 


249. 




Town - 


Orrery - 


Cork 


140. 


Clamanty - 


- 


Kilkenny - 


0 8. 


Condons and Clangibbon 


Barony - 




Cork 


lj. 


Clanwilliam - 


Barony - 




Limerick - 


6 . 


Clare ■ 


County 




Munster - 


G. 8. 11. 14. 26. 








65. 121, 122. 










132. 262. 


Clare - 


Barony - 


- 


Galway - 


5,0.77,78.159. 








165. 


Clifden 




. 


Galway 


1C3. 


Clonakilty - 


. 




Cork 


159. 190. 


Clones - 


Town - 


Dartree - 


Monaghan 


171. 


Clongows ... 






Kildare 


203. 


Clonlisk ... 


Barony - 




King’s County - 


24, 25. G5. 104. 
108. 


Clonmel - 


. 


Great Island 


Cork 


17- 


Clonyanna - 




. 


Kina’s County - 


65. 


Cloyne - 


- 




Cork 


214, 215. 


The Coast Road - 


- 


- 


- 


261. 


Colbridge - 
Condons, see Clangibbon. 




- 


Kildare 


3»- 


Connamara - 


- 


Balyinainch 


Galway - 


165. 170, 171. 


Connaught - 


West Province 


. 


. 


77- 1 32-i59- 1 7> 


Connel ... 


Barony - 


- 


Limerick - 


24, 25. 165. 


Goonagh - 


Barony - 


. 


Limerick - 


G. 


Cork ... - 


County - 




Munster 1 


14. 16. 19. 37» 
38. 40. 44, 45. 










46, 47- 53- 55- 
^8. 61. GG. 70. 










73- 75- 7 8 - 8a. 

84. in. 113, 










1 14, 115. 117, 










118. 133. 13d. 










140. 149. 156. 
1G5. 172. 178. 










181. 183. 185. 
187. 188. 191. 










193- 197- J 99» 
200. 206. 212, 










213, 214. 222. 
225. 232. 234. 
238. 262. 


Cork >, 


City 


Liberty, Cork - 


Cork 


lO, 17. 23. 56. 
70. 113- 116. 


Costello m m * 








158. 183. 206. 
218. 221, 222. 
251.254. 


Barony - 


- 


Mayo 


170. 


Courtmaschery t 


Bay 


Barrymore 


Cork - 


159- 


Crannugh - - , 


Barony - 


- 


Kilkenny - 


9O. 97. 98, 99. 










100, 101. 
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NAME. 



Descriptor 



Bnruny. 



Comity, &c. 



Crint - 
Crooklitiven - 
Cross Patrick 
Cruikhaven - 
Curramore - 



Village ■ 



- Carbery 
Corey 

Iverk 



Donegal - 

- Cork 

- Wexford - 
- Cork 

Kilkenny - 



170. 

170. 2()2. 
(, 8 . 
41. 

96. 



D. 



Darling 

Dingle 

Dodder 

Donany 

Donaghadee - 

Donegal 

Donneraile - 

Doolin - 
Dripsey Mills 
Drogheda 
Dublin 



- Township 

- Town - 

- River - 



- Town - 

- County 
Town - 



- 1 Corcaguiny 

[ Oplialy 

- | Ardes 

- j Fermoy 



Town & County Liberty, Drogheda! 



City 



County of City - 



North America - 
Kerry 

Kildare 

Down 

Ulster 

Cork 

Clare 
Cork City 
Loutli 
Dublin - 



Duna - 
Dunbolly 
Dunfanagliy - 
Dungannon - 
Duhallow 



Village - 

- Barony - 

- Barony - 



. Kilmacrenan 



Mayo 

Cork 

Donegal 

Tyrone 

Cork 



Dunmanus - 
Dunmore 
Dunkerrin - 
Dunkeehan - 
Durzies 



- Bay 

Village - 

- Village - 



Carbery - 
County of City - 

Erris 



Cork 

Kilkenny - 
King’s County - 
Mayo 
Kerry 



42. 

24. 

172. 

261. 

:8. I4O. 182, 
[83. 186. 249. 

262. 

19. si. 75. 

173 . 

7. 40. 42. 59. 
104. 134. lG2, 
163. 171, 172. 
183. 185. 199. 
261. 

208. 

2G1. 

173- 

5- 37- 4C45- 
in- '33. 134- 
138, 139. ib‘5. 
196. 208. 

42. 170. 262. 
1G0. 

28. 



Edenderry - 
Ennis - 
Ennisbofin - 
Erne, Lough 
Erie, Lake - 
Erris - 



Town - 

- Town - 

Lake 

Lake 

- Barony - 



. Coolestown 
. Islands 



King’s County 
Clare 

Galway - 
Fermanagh 
North America 
Mayo 



87. 110. 125. 
262. 
173 . 

2 Go. 
158. 



F. 



Farinley 
Fassadineen - 

Fermoy 

Freshford 

France 



Barony - 
" Barony - 
- Village - 



. I Crannagh - 



Kilkenny - 
Kilkenny - 

Cork 

Kilkenny - 



loo. 

- 95- 97. 98, 99. 
100. 103. 



- 16. 37- 45- 7°- 

ill. 206. 249. 
9«- 
20. 



Galmoy 



Barony - 



Galway 



- County - 



Garonna 
Garryruthen 
Germany 
Ghent - 

Giants Causeway 
Gill Lough - 
Gian - 
Glasgow 



Island - 



- City - 

- Promontory - Cary 

- Lake - - Carbery - 

- City - • - J 



200 . 



M 111 



Kilkenny - 

Connaught 

Galway - 
Kilkenny - 



- 96, 97, 98, 99. 
100, 101. 107. 
3 39- 

- 26. 78. 159. 
164. 169, 170, 
171, 172. 261. 

169. 

101. 

. 180. 



Antrim 

Sligo 

Donegal - 
Scotland 



179- 

132. 

173. 

261. 

1S0. 
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Gorey - 
Gort - 
Goulburn 
Gowran 

Grand Canal 
Grange 



Harristown - 

Holland 

Huntley 



Barony - 
Town - 
Township 
Barony - 



House - 
Township 



Wexford - 
Galway 

North America - 
Kilkenny - 



Kilkenny - 



174. 

.171. 

252. 

I 97.98, <)0,ioo, 
1. 104. 147. 
171. 

q 6. 



Kildare - 
North Amcrk 



I. 

Ida - 

ITa and Offa 
Inistiogue 
Inniscoo 
Inver - 
Johnstown - 
Iraghticonnor 
Iveragh 
Iverk - 



K. 

Kanturk 
Kellough 
Kells - 

Kenmure Town 
Kenmure River 
Kcrricurriliy 
Kerry - 



Barony - 
Barony - 



Village - 

- Barony - 

- Barony - 

- Barony - 



- Village - 

- Harbour 

- Barony - 

- Neddean 
• Harbour 

- County 



Boylagh, &c. 
Gallmoy - 



Duhallow - 



Glancrought 

Glanerought 



Kilkenny - 

Tipperary 
Kilkenny - 
Donegal - 
Donegal - 
Kilkenny - 
Kerry 
Kerry 
Kilkenny - 



Cork 
Downe 
Kilkenny - 

Kerry 

Kerry 

Cork 

Munster - 



Killala 

Killarney 

Kilbacha 

Kilbalm 

Killballyhone 

Killcoleman - 

Kilcullen 

Kildapgan 

Kildare 



Town - 
Town - 
Townland 



Barony - 



- County - 



Tirawly 
Magunily - 



Moyferta - 
Ballibrit - 

Ophaly 



Mayo 

Kerry 

Clare 

Clare 

Clare 

King’s County 
Kildare - 
Kildare - 
Leinster - 



Kildorery 

Kildoverry 

Killery 

Kilfano 

Killfiera 

Kilgiglane 

Kilkenny 



- Village - 



- County - 



Condons, &c. 

Tyrngrill - 
Gowran - 
Moyferta - 



Cork 



SIi B o 

Kilkenny - 
Clare 



Leinster - 



Kilkerran 

Kilkee 

Kihnacalogue 

Kilnamanna 

Kilmore 

Killorglin 

Kil lough 

Kilrush 



- Bay - - Moycullin 



- Rantry - - Bear and Bantry 

- Barony - .... 



- Village - 

- Village - 
Villago - 



- Kilnamanna 

- Truaghanacany - 
■ Lecale 

- Moyferta - 



Galway 

Clare 

Cork 

Tipperary 

Tipperary 

Kerry 

Down 

Clare 



97.98.99.100. 
103. 147., 148. 

45- 

147- 

261. 

2G1. 

107. 

38. 121. 

17- 

96.98.99.100. 
103. 146. 



139* 

172. 

9 6 . 97. 98, 99» 
100, 101 k 
40. 262. 

42, 43- 170. 
181. 

36, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 41.44, 4 5, 
46. 48. 53. 55. 
57 ■ Ofi, 1 17. 
121. 130. 132. 
148, 149. 156. 
163. 178. 213. 
262. 

171. 

39. 40. 140. 
159- 
262. 

121. 127. 
30. 

24. 201. 

H- „ 
24, 26, 27. 36. 
66. 105. 200, 
201, 202, 203. 
18. 

192 

170. 

97- 

127. 

192. 

15- 58. 73- 9 C - 
98. 101. 103. 
106, 107. 

261. 

133 . 



153- 

80. 87. 121. 
125, 127. 155. 
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Kilted 
Killybegs 
King’s County 



Kingston 

Knockgraffon 

Knooktopher 



L. 

La Chine 

Lachagli 

Lake Erie 

Lanark 

Lanesborough 

Leinster 

Leitrim 

Lctterkenny - 
Lettermullin 
Ljflfey - 
Limerick 



Liscannon - 
Listowell 
Liverpool 
Livonia 
Lockport 
Loopnead 
Lough Glin - 
Lough Swilly 
Louth - 



Macroom 

Mallow 



Manor Hamilton 
Marsh alstown 
Maryborough 
Maynooth - 



Mayo - 



Melvin Lough 
Middlethird - 
Milford 
Mill Street - 
Mississippi - 
Mitchelstown 
Monaghan - 
Monaghan - 
Monastereven 
Montreal 



Town - 
County - 



Town - 
Barony - 



Town - 

Lake 
Township 
T own - 
E. Province 

County - 

Town - 
Island - 
River - 
County - 



City 



Village - 
Borough 
Province 

Cape - 
Village - 
Bay 

County - 



Town 

Village 



County - 



Lake - 
Barony - 

Village - 
River - 
Town - 
County - 

Town - 
City - 



Salt - 

Boylagh, &c. 



North America - 
Middlethird 



Ophaly 
Rathline - 



Kilrnacrenan 
Liberty, Dublin - 



Iraghticonnor - 



Moyferta - 
Boyle 

Kilnmcrenan 



Fermoy 



Dromahaire 
Condons, &c. 
Maryborough 
Salt - 



Magheraby 

Muskerry - 
Condons, &c. 



Ophaly - 
Lower Canada 



M m 1 



Kildare - 
Donegal - 
Leinster - 



Upper Canada 
Tipperary 
Kilkenny - 



North America ■ 
Kildare - 
North America 
North America 
Longford - 



Connaught 

Donegal - 
Galway 
Dublin, &c. 
Munster - 



Clare 

Kerry 

Lancashire 

Russia 

North America 
Clare 

Roscommon 
Donegal - 



Cork 

Cork 



Leitrim 

Cork 

Queen’s County 
Kildare - 

Connaught 



Fermanagh 
Tipperary 
Limerick - 
Cork 

North America 

Cork 

Ulster 

North America 
Kildare - 
North America 



24, 25. 
170. 

27. 30. 61. 66. 
95- 104- 107, 
108. 

257- 
15. 20. 

97. 93.<J9. 100, 



10. 9/5. 104. 

106. 132. 

42, 43- 157- 
169. 171. 

261. 

169. 

42. 

5, 6. io, 11. 14, 
.7. 26. 36, 37. 

38. 41. 43, 44. 
45, 46, 47- 49, 
50, 5L 52, 53, 
54, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 79. 65, 66. 
78. 81. 85, 86. 
117, U8. 121. 

125, 126. 130. 
134- >44, 145- 
159. 165. 171. 
185. 191. 197- 
199. 208. 234. 

6, 7. 12, 13. 15. 
40. 55, 56. 8g. 
172. 178. 222. 
232. 

262. 

40. 



258. 

126. 159. 



115. 140. 

70. 111. 116. 
139, 140. 183. 
249- 

173- 

192. 

104, 105. 246. 
31. 74. 86. 194. 
204. 

26. 132- 149- 
162. 169, 170. 
229. 2G1. 

173* 

44. 

185. 

140. 183. 
252. 

249- 

17,1. 

260. 

25‘. 28. 173. 
2«. 261. 
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NAME. 


Description. 


Barony. 


County, &c. 


Page. 




Village - 


Morisk - 


Mayo 


261. 


Moyferta - 


Moyferta - 


Clare 


121. 126, 127. 

12 (J. 

17 U- 








Roscommon 




South Province 






44. 52. 65. 77. 










130 - 132 . 136 . 
146. i(io, 161. 








Cork 


238 . 


Muskerry - 


Barony - 




37 - 206. 


N. 












Barony - 




Kildare - 


221. 






Londonderry, &c. 




24. 




Lake 




17 . 3 - 


Nenaglt ... 


Town - 


Lower Ormond - 


Tipperary 


17- 70. 


Village - 


Connello - 


Limerick - 


37 - 40 - 52, 53 - 








< 44 - 185. 








Galway 


26,2. 


Newmarket. - - - 


Village - 


Duhallow - 


Cork 


18. 134. 139, 








Mayo 

Armagh and Down 


140. 249. 


Newport - 


Town - 
Town - 


Bumshool - 
Lordship ofNowry 


2C1. 

153 - 


Nore - 


River - 


Idn, &c. - 


Kilkenny - 


148. 


0. 










Oplialy - 


Barony - 




Kildare 


24, 2,7. 


Orrery - 

Ossory - - - - 


Barony - 
Barony - 




Queen’s County - 


> 5 * 37 - 45 - 
106. 239. 


Owney ... 


Barony - 






17 - 


Owneybeg - 


Barony - 








P. 










Pakenham - 


Township 


. 


North America - 


252. 


Perth - 


Town - 


_ 


North America - 


256. 258. 


Portadown - 


Town - 


Onielland - 


Armagh - 


1 53 - 








Mayo 


2()1. 


Prescott - 


Upper Canada 




North America - 


25I. 


Q. 










Quebec ... 


City 


North America - 


Lower Canada - 


251. 254, 2,45. 


Queen's County 


County - 




Leinster - 


105, io(>. 239. 
243. 345, 246. 


R. 










Ralcmcenbush 






Kilkenny - 


97 - 


Ramsay ... 


Township 




North America - 


252. 260. 


Ratlikeale ... 


Village - 


Connello - 


Limerick - 




Rathlick ... 


Shillologor 


Kilkenny - 


g(>. 


Rathmore ... 








24. 


Rathpatriclc - 




Ida, &c. - 


Kilkenny - 


96. 


Rice Lakes - 


... 


North America - 




Rosbercon - 




Ida, &c. - 


Kilkenny - 


99 - 


Roscommon . 


County - 


Connaught 


42. 170. 173- 








Roscrea ... 


Town - 


Ikerin 


Tipperary - 


> 7 - 


Ross - 


Barony - 


... 


Galway 




Royal Canal 


. 


171. 173 - 


Rutland ... 


Isle and Village 


Boylagh, &c. 


Donegal Coast - 


170. 261. 


Sart - , - . 






Kilkenny - 


too. 


Scotland - - 


- 


... 


179, 180. 




River - 


- - -l 


Connaught, 1 


43. 121. 170, 






Leinster, &c. J 


171. 173- 


Shepherd’s Falls - 


. 




North America - 


* 57 - 


Sheephaveo - 


Bay 


Kihnacrenan 


Donegal - 


170. 
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Shillelogher - 

Skibbereen - 
Sligo - 
Sligo - 
Small County 
Spvingmount 
Stralfan 
Suir 

Switzerland - 



Talbot’s Settlement 
Tandragce - 
Templeting - 
Thomas Town 
Tilen - 
Tipperary - 



Tralee - 
Trinity College 
Timm - 
Tullagh 
Tullamore - 



Valentia 
Uggoole 
Ulster - 
Urlingford - 



Water Grass Hill • 
Westmeath - 



Wexford 

Whiddy 

Wbitechurch 

Wliiteswall - 

Wicklow 

Wicklow 



Barony - 

Town - 
County - 
Town - 
Barony - 



Carbcry - 
Carbcry - 



f On Borden of\ | 
Lake Erie 



Village - 
County - 



Youghall 



Town - 
Barony - 



N. Province 
Village - 



County - 



Village - 
County - 



County - 
Island - 



Trughanacony 



Town - 
Mountains 



Downamorc 

Ballycowan 



Iveragh 



Gallmoy - 



Barrymore 



Bear and Bantry 
Liberty, Cork - 



Kilkenny - 
Cork 

Connaught 

Sligo 

Limerick - 
Kilkenny - 
Kildare - 
Tipperary and 1 
Waterford - /I 



North America - 
Armagh - 
Kilkenny - 
Munster - 



Liberty, Youghall 



Kerry 
Dublin 
Galway and Mayo 
Clare 

King’s County 



Kerry 

Mayo 



Kilkenny - 



Cork 

Leinster - 

Leinster - 

Cork 

Cork 

Kilkenny - 
Wicklow - 
Wicklow - 



97. 9 8 . 99. l°°- 

101 . 

41. 

1G2. 173. 
162. 

6. 10. 



H7- 
261 

14. iG, 17. 19, 
20. 22. 44, 45, 
46, 47- 49. 5°* 
52. 55- 57, 58. 
7°- 73- 7 5 - 10 °- 
107. 117. 199. 
130- 
203. 

159- 

77. 121. 

153- 



149- 

-98. 



44, 45, 46, 47* 
55- 58. 165. 
172. 188. 

208. 

66- 228, 22g> 
230, 231. 
106. 170. 174* 
158. 

220. 

99- 

170. 

172. 



56. 



200 , 



Mm3 
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INDEX 

OF 

PLACES ARRANGED UNDER COUNTIES, &<:. 



PROVINCES IN IRELAND. 

CONNAUGHT 

LEINSTER 

MUNSTER 



ULSTER 



I'ugea. 

77- >32- 159- 1 7»- 

95. 104. 10G. 132. 

44- 5 >• Gy. 77- >30- 
J32. 13G. 146. 160, 
161. 230. 

>49- 



ANTRIM : 

Belfast - 
Giants Causeway 
Neagh, Lough 
ARMAGH: 

Newry - 
Portadown 
Tanderagee - 
CARLOW: 

Carlow Town 
CAVAN - 
CLARE - 

Baltifd - 
Rpnratty 
flurrin Quay - 
Carrigaholt 
Dooliii - 
Ennis - - 

Kilbaclia 
Rilbatyi, - 
Killbaliyhone - 
Killfiera - 
Kilkee - 
KilruSh. - 

Liscannon 

Loophead 

Moyferta 

Tullagh - 
CORK - 



COUNTIES IN IRELAND. 

Page. J Page. 

I CORK — continued. 



>53’ 






Ballydonnel - 


9G. 




>33- 






Baltyspeltan - 


9G. 




>73- 






Bandon - 


>49- >53- >59- 








Bantry - 


40. 42, 43. 


iso- 


>53- 






Barretts - 


>57- 

aoG. 




>53- 






Barrymore - 


45, 46. 206. 




>53* 






Bear Haven Island - 


158. 










Bear Haven - 


130. 157, 


158, 


>94- 


221. 






159. 2G2. 




42. 






Blarney - 


208. 








Brandon - 


2G2. 




6. 8. 


11. 14. 


, 26. 


Brigown - - - 


192. 




65. 1 


21, 122. 


13a. 


Buttcvunt - 


18. 183. 




262. 




Cape Clear - 


132. 




127. 






Carbcry - 


37- 232- 




77 • > 


21. 




Carrabinny - 


>97- 




262. 






Carigaline - 


181. 




127. 


262. 




Castlehaven - 


233- 




262. 






Castletown - 


43- 158. 




87. 1 


10. 125 




Charlevillc - 


140. 




>59- 






Condons and Clangibbon 


>5- 




262.. 






’ Clonakilty - 


159. 190. 




121. 


127. 




Clonmell - 


>7- 




127. 






Cloyne - 


•214. 




13a. 






Cork City - 


lG, 17. 23. 


37, 


8p. 87* 121. 


125, 


38. 56. 70. 


11G. 


126, 


>27- >55- 




158. 183. 


20G. 


262. 








218. 221, 


222. 


126. 


>59- 






251. 254. 




121. 


126, 


127. 


Courtmaschcry Bay 


>59- 




1,29* 
77. 1 


21. 




Crook Havon 
Cruikliaven - 


170. 2G2. 
41. 




14. lG. 19.4c 


>• 44, 


Doncraille - 


18. 140. 182, 


183. 


45,46,47.53.55. 




18G. 249. 




58. fa 5, faG. 7c 


>•73- 


Dripsey Mills, Cork City - 


19, 20,21. 75. 


75- 78- 84. 


111. 


Dunbolly - 


208. 




>> 3 , 


114, 


>>5- 


Duhallow - 


> 5 - 37 - 4 > 


• 45- 


117. 


> 33 - 


13G. 




in. 133 , 


>34- 


140. 


>49- 


156. 




>38, >39- 


165. 


165. 


172. 


178. 




196. 208. 




181. 


183. 


185. 


Dunmanus Bay 


42. 170. 26a 




187, 


188. 


>91. 


Fermoy - 


lG. 37. 45- 


70. 


>93, 


> 94 - 


>97- 




ill. 206. 249. 


>99, 


200. 


206. 


Kanturk - 


>39- 




212, 


2>3, 


214. 


Kerricurriliy - 


181. 




222, 


223. 


225. 


Kildorery - 


18. 




232. 


234 - 


238. 


Kilmacaloguc 


• 42 . 




2G3. 






Macroom 


■ 115. 140. 
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Page. 


CORK — continued. 


Mallow - 


- 70.111.116.139. 
140; 183. 249. 


Marshulstown 


- 192- 


Mill Street 


- 140. 183. 


Mitchelstown 


- 249- 


Muskerry 


- 37. 206. 


Newmarket - 


- 18.134.139,140. 
249 - 


Orrery - - - 


- 15 - 37 - 45 - 


Skibbereen 


- 41. 


Water-Grass Hill - 


- 208. 


Whiddy 


- 158. 


Whitechurch - 


- 220. 


Youghall 


- 56. 


DONEGAL - 


- 261. 


Arragil Mountains - 


- 261. 


Ballyshannon 


- 173 • 


Barra Lough - 


- 262. 


Crint 


- 170. 


Dunfanagliy - 


- 261. 


Gian ... 


- 261. 


Inniscoo 


- 261. 


Inver - - - 


- 261. 


Killybegs 


- 170; 


Letterkenny. - 


- 261. 


Longh S willy - 


- 170. 


Rutland 


- 170. 261. 


Sheephaven- - 


- 170. 


Tilcn - 


- 261. 


DOWNE : 


Ballyphilip 


- 96- 


Bangor - 


- 172. 


Donaghadee - 


- 172. 


Killough 


- 153 - 17 »- 


Newry- - 


- 153 . 


DUBLIN : 


Albridge 


- 42. 


Dublin City - 


- 7.40.42.59.104. 
134. 162, 163. 
171, 172. 183. 
185. 199. 


Trinity College 


- 203. 


FERMANAGH : 


Erne, Lough - 


- 173 - 


Melvin Lough 


- 173 - 


GALWAY 


- 26. 78. 159. 164. 
169, 170, 171, 
172. 261. 


Andcastle 


- 261. 


Birturby Bay. - 


- 2 ( 5 l< 


Casheen 


- 169, 170. 261. 


Clare - 


- 5 . 6. 77 . 7 8 - * 59 - 
165. 


Clifden - 


- 169. 


Connamara 


- 165. 170, 171. 
261. 


Ennisbofin 


- 262. 


Garonna 


- 169- 


Gort - 


- 171. 


Kilkerran Bay 


- 261. 


Lettermullin - 


- 169. 


New Harbour 


- 262.. 


Ross - 


- 148* 


Tuam - 


- 159 - 


KERRY - 


- 36 , 37 » 38 , 39 . 40 , 
4 1 - 44 , 45 , 46 - 48-. 
53 - 55 - SI- 6 5 - 
H7. 121. 130 . 
132. 148, 149 - 
156. 163. 1784' 
213. 262- 


Ballanskelligs 


- 262. 


Brandon 


- 262. 


Cahir Siveen - 


- 40. 


Castle Island - 


- 40. 



M m 4 



Page. 

KERRY — continued. 



Dingle - 


- 262. 


Durzies - 


- 262. 


Iraghticonnor 


- 38. 121. 


Iveragh - 


- 17 - 


Kenmure Town 


- 40. 262. 


Kenmure River Harbour 


- 42 , 43 - WO- 


Killarney 


- 39 , 40 . 140 . 


Killorglin 


- 40. 


Listowell 


- 40. 


Tralee - 


- 130. 


Valantia 


- 40 . 43 - 


KILDARE 


- 24.26,27.36.66. 
IO5. 200, 201, 
202, 203. 


A thy - 


173 - 


Ballymore Eustace - 


31 . 


Celbridge 


201. 204. 


Clongows 


203. 


Colbridge 


31 - 


Donany - 


24. 


11 arris town 


100. 


Kilcullen 


24. 201. 


Kildangan 


24. 


KilteeL - - - 


24, 25. 


Laehagh 


24. 


Maynootli 


31. 74. 86. 194. 
204. 


Monastereven 


25- 28. 173. 


Naas - 


221. 


Nanagh 
Ophaly - 


24. 

24, 25 - 


ltathmore 


24. 


Straffan - 


203. 


KILKENNY - 


15 - 58 . 73 , 96. 
98. 101. 103. 




106, 107. 


Adenderry 


9 l- 


Ballybrasna - 


96. 


Ballybuggy - 


96. 


Bawn - 


99 r 


Bawnmore 


96. 


Bennetsbridge 


98. 


Callan - 


101. 


Castletown 


100. 


Clamanty 


98. 


Crannagh 


96, 97 , 98, 99 , 




100, 101. 


Curramore 


96. 


Dunmore 


160, 


Farinley 


100. 


Fassadineen - 


95. 97. 9?. 99. 

100. 103, 


Freshford 


• 98. 


Galraoy 


9 6 , 97 , 98 , 99 , 
100, 101. 107. 
23 9 - 


Garryruthen - 


101. 


Gowran - 


97 , 98, 99 »ioo> 
101. 104. 147. 


Grange - 


96. 


Ida - 


97 , 9 8 , 99 , 100, 
103. 147, 148. 


Inistiogue - 


, 47 * 


Johnstown 


107. 


Iverk - 


96. 98, 99> 100. 
103. 146. 


Kells - 


96, 97 , 98, 99 - 




101. 


Kilfane - 


97 - 


Knocktopher - 


97 , 98 , 99 , loo, 




101. 


Rakmeenbush 


97 - 


Rathlick- -- 


96. 


Rathpatrick - 


96. 


llosbercon - . 


99 - 


Sart - 


100. 


Shillelogher - 


97 , 98,' 99 > 10 °* 



101 . 
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KILKENNY — continued. 




Springmount - 


1O0. 


Thomas Town 


I47. 


Urlingford 


C)8. 


Whiteswall 


99- 


KING'S COUNTY - 


27. 30. 61.66. 95. 
104. 107, 108. 


Clonlisk 


24, 25. 65. 104. 




108. 


Clonyanna 


65. 


Dunkerrin 


28. 


Edenderry 


202. 


Killcoleman - 


30. 


Tullamore 


>53- 


LEITRIM 


42, 43. 157. 169. 




171. 


Allen, Lough 


170. 172, 173. 


Aringa - 


43- 


Manor Hamilton 


173- 


LIMERICK - 


5, 6. 10, 11. 14, 




15. 26. 36, 37, 




38. 41. 43, 44, 
45, 4<5, 47- 49, 




50, 51, 52, 53, 




54, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 59. 65, 66. 




78. 81. 85, 86. 
117, 118. 121. 
125, 126. 130. 




134. 144, 145. 




159. 165. 171. 
185. 191. 197. 
199. 208. 234. 


Askeaton 


49- 52. 


Ballenamona - 


192. 


Castleconnel - 


59- 


Clanwilliam - 


6. 


Coonagh 
Connel - 


6. 

24, 25. 165. 


Limerick City 


6, 7 . 12, 13. 15. 
40- 55, 56- 89. 
172. 178. 922. 
232. 


Milford - 


■ 185. 


Newcastle 


■ 37- 40. 52, 53- 




H4- ,85- 


Owneybeg 


■ 6. 


Rathkeale 


■ 12.50.52.58. 


Small County 


■ 6. 10. 


LONGFORD : 




Lanesborough 


- 170. 


LOUTH 


• 104. 


Charlestown - 


- 249. 


Drogheda 


■ 173- 


MAYO - 


- 26.132.149.162. 




169, 170. 229. 
261. 


Achil - 


170. 261. 


Ballina - 


171, 172. 


Black Sod Bay 


170. 261. 


Broad Haven 
Bunduna 


170. 261. 
261. 


Castlebar 


158. 171. 261. 



Page. 

M A YO — continued. 


Costello 


- 170. 


Duna - 


- 261. 


Dunkechan 


- 261. 


Erris ... 


- 158. 


Killala - 


- 171. 


Morisk - 


- 261. 


Newport 


- 26 1. 


Porturlin 


- 261. 


Tuam - 


- 159- 


Uggoole 


- 261. 


MONAGHAN - 


- 171- 


Clones - 


- 171. 


QUEEN’S COUNTY 


- 105, 106. 239. 
2 43- 245, 246. 


Abbeyleix 


- 107. 241. 


Bnllinnkill 


- 105-239. 245. 


Maryborough 


- 104, 105. 246. 


Ossory - 


- 106. 239. 


ROSCOMMON 


- 42. 170. 173.229. 
231. 


Athlone 


- 222. 


Lough Glin - 


- 170. 


Mulligan 


- 173- 


SLIGO 


- 162. 173. 


Gill Lough - 


- >73- 


Killery - 
Sligo Town 


- 170. 


- 162. 


TIPPERARY - 


- 14.16,17.19,20. 
22.44, 45,46,47- 
49,5o.52.55-57, 
58. 70. 73. 75- 
100. 107. 117. 
1.99- 


Arm - 


- 17- 


Carrick-on-Suir 


- 58. 


Cashel - 


- 17. 56. 70. 


Ida and Offa - 


- 45- 


Kilnamanna - 


• 17- 


Kilmoro 


- 1 5- 


KnockgraH'on 


- 15. 20. 


Middlcthird - 


- 44- 


Ncnngh 


- 17. 70. 


Owney - 


■ 17- 


Roscrea 


- 17- 


TYRONE: 


Dungannon 


- 173. 


WATERFORD 


- 44, 45, 46, 47. 
55. 58. 165. 172. 
188. 


WESTMEATH 


66. 228, 229, 

230, 231. 


Athlone 


‘ 222 ' 


WEXFORD - 


- 106. 170. 174- 


Cross Patrick 


- 9®. 


Gorcy - 


- 174- 


WICKLOW : 


Wicklow Town 


- 170. 


Wicklow Mountains 


- 172. 



CANALS: 

Grand Canal - - - 171. 

Royal Canal ... 171.173. 

RIVERS : 

Barrow - - - - 170. 173. 

Blackwater .... 208. 

Boyne - - - - 173. 



RIVERS — continued. 

Dodder - - - - 42. 

Kenmure - - - -42, 43* 17°* 

Litfey - - - - 42. 

Mississippi ... 252. 

Nore - 148. 

Shannon - - - - 43- 121. I7°» 

171. 173- 

Suir - 173* 
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Pago. 

ENGLAND : 

Liverpool - 249. 

SCOTLAND : 

Glasgow - - - - 180. 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES, &c. 



France - 
Germany - 
Ghent 
Holland 

Livonia, Russia - 
Switzerland 



20 . 

180. 

179- 

179- 

180. 

179- 



NORTH AMERICA : 



Bathurst - 
Beckwith - 
Canada, Upper - 



252, 253. 
252. 

249- 252, 
254- 



NORTH AMERICA — continued. 



Canada, Lower - 
Cavan 
Darling 
Erie, Lake 
Gouiborn - 
Huntley - 
Kingston - 
La Chine - 
Lanark 
Lockport - 
Monaghan 
Montreal - 
Palcenham 
Perth 

Prescott - 
Quebec 
Ramsay 
Rice Lakes 
Shepherd’s Falls 
Talbot's Settlement 



2 59- 
260. 

252. 

260. 

252. 

252. 

257- 

251. 

252. 

258. 

2G0. 

251. 261. 

252. 

256. 258. 

251. 

251-254. 255- 
252. 260. 

260. 

257- 

260. 



200 . 



Nn 
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INDEX 



THE PRINCIPAL MATTERS DETAILED IN THE EVIDENCE. 



General Heads. 


Names of Witnesses. 


Page of 
Evidence. 


A. 






Abatement. See Rent and Tithes. 


I Duggan - 


122, 123, 124, 


Abduction 


[ Powell - - - 


125. 128. 


9 S. 




['Dennett - - - 


29. 




Becher - - - 


■38, 139- 




Blackburn 


8. 




Blacker - 


20. 




Duggan - 


i*l. 




Dunn - - - 


242. 


Absenteeship, and its effect - - - ■ < 

see Killrush — Residents. 


J Lloyd - 


nq. 


M'Carly 


212. 214,215, 




21 6. 




Ninnno - 
Newenhain 
Powell - - - 

Wnrburton 
'‘Willcocks 


154. 

189. 
108. 
80. 85. 




55 - 


how accounted for 


f Lloyd - - - 

\M ‘Curly 


119. 

214,215- 


Acre, English and Irish - 
Administration of Justice - 


Warburton 


93 - 


see Juries, Sheriffs, Justices of Peace, 




■ 23 9 - 


Petty Sessions, Constables, Lord Lieu- 
tenants, and Governors of Counties. 


J 




rBechcr - 


142. 


impartial — Impression to the contrary erroneous 


J Bennett - 
[M'Carl.y 


Q 7 . 65. 
219. 


by the superior courts, satisfactory to the 

people - -- -- -- - 


j-Bennett - - - 


65. 


want of confidence in — and why - 


f Becher - 
[O’Driscol 


» 35 - 

239 - 




[ D. of Leinster 


201. 


police defective as connected with 


J Newenhain 


186. 


[Warburton 


79 - 


improvement of police as connected with 


Blackburn 


13 - 


Agents, fortunes made by 


Lloyd - 


120. 




/•Warburton 


80. 86. 


conduct of — as compared with resident gentry 


J Willcox - - - 


5 D 5 a . 53 - 58 - 


see Resident Gentry. 


1 Becher - 


138, 139 - 


[Dunn _ _ - 


242. 


Agricultural Produce, see Potatoes. 


fBecher - 


134 . 




Blackburn 


6. 


its rise and fall in value — consequences of - 


/ Blacker - 
1 Duggan - 


16. 18. 
124, 125. 




Griffith - - - 


36, 37 - 




^•Lloyd - 


112. Il8. 


taken in lieu of rent ----- 


M'Carty 


210. 
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Alienation by Undertenants, s 
and Tenant — Underletting — J uries. 
Approvers. see Informers. 



- delivered up 

-not delivered up — concealed 



plundering ------- 

number collected by insurgents, and state of ■ 

Assigning, see Underletting. 



Association, Catholic— its conduct — speeches, 
acts — where and how circulated, and their effects 
see Orange Societies — Schools opposed. 



its influence on Roman Catholic body - 

Asylum for persons giving evidence - 
for lunatics, see Lunatic Asylum. 

B. 

Banks, failure of----- 
Ban ns, publication of. see Marriages. 

Bantry 

Baronial Meetings — Roads referred to - 
Bridges ------- 

British Connection, dislike to — causes of 
Burials, of Protestants - - - . - 

— — of criminals, see Rathkcal 
Burning land ------ 



Names of Witnesses. 


Page of 
Evidence. 


fBecher - - - 


141. 


J Newenlmm 
1 


182, 183, 184 
185. 


LWillcocks 


45 - 


J Lloyd 


120. 


f Warburton 


s 7 . 


("N ewenham 


183, 184, 185 
86, 87. 


(.Willcocks 


45 - 


fBecher - - - 

\ Lloyd - 


111. 


Warburton 




fBennett - - - 


32. 


Blackburn 


7 - 


Newenhnm 


! 99 - 


/ O’Driscol 


232. 


\ Powell - - - 


loq. 


Warburton 


91. 109. 


Willcocks 


51 - 


UVPCarty 


225. 


M f Carty 


225. 


Bennett - - - 


3 1, 



f Becher - - - 

1 Lloyd - - - 


> 34 - 

112. 118. 


Dunn - - - 


244. 247. 


Griflalh - 


42. 


Nimmo - - - 


166. 


Griffith - - - 


38 . 


O’Driscol 


232. 


. M'Carty - 


217. 


Willcocks 


49. 52. 


M. Westmeath 


229, 23O. 



Cabins 

Canals and Navigable Rivers— requiring 

improvement ------ 

see Navigation. 



Capital — want of — employment of— -security of 



Coeovats, Y an d Test ... - 

CarrawathSjJ 

Catholics, see Roman Catholics. 

Churches, see Worship, Places of. 

Clergy, see Protestant Clergy — Priests — Churches | 



("Bennett 
|\ War burton 

>Nimmo - 

fBecher - 
Bennett - 
Blackburn 
Blacker - 
Duggan - 
Lloyd 
M'Carty 
N ewenham 
l.Ninimo - 
Bennett - 



33 - 68 - 
94 - 

170 to 174. 

138. 140. 
3 °- 

9, 10, 1 1 . 
i 9 - 
135. 

118. 

212. 218, 219. 
196. 

172- 

63,64. 
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General Heads. 



Coals, in what places — of what sort - 

where collieries, no disturbances - 

see Navigation. 

communication with coal country 

Conacre, explained ------ 

rent of - -- -- -- 

Confiscations — their effects on the minds of dif- 
ferent classes of people - 
Constabulary Force: 

state of — when and where inefficient 

Act : 



its nature — operation — and effects 



— ■ — together with, or as compared with, the Peace 
■ Preservation Act — Insurrection Act - 



its consolidation with the Peace Preservation 

Act, whether desirable - 

proceedings under - 

• constables under — Protestants and Catholics 

indifferently chosen — whether influenced in dis- 
charge of duties by religious belief 

some English - - - - - 

see Policemen, Conduct of. 

how they discharge their duties. 

old and new constables — their appointment 

and pay — as to interest and patronage of magis- 
trates in ------- 

constables, how looked upon by the people - 

regulations for instruction of 

duty of inspector of - 

expenses of, how paid - 



Cottiers 



mode of taking land ----- 

distinguished from small farmers - - - 

farmers — their conduct — how accounted for - 

high rent exacted from — average amount of - 

disposition to get rid of them - 



Names of Witnesses. 


Page 

of Evidence. 


f Griffith - 


42, 43- 


[Nimmo - - - 


170 to 173. 


Powell - 


107. 


Ninuno - - - 


170, 171. 


/Blacker - - - 


76. 


[Warburlon 


92. 


f Blacker - 


76. 


,/ Warburton 


9 2 , 93- 



fD. of Leinster - 
,• Powell - 
| LWarburton 

f Bennett - 
Blackburn 
Blacker - 
/ Newenham 
) Powell - 
Becher - 
D. of Leinster 
[YVillcocks 
r Blacker - 
Blackburn 
< Warburtou 
YVillcocks 
iM'Carty 
/Blacker - 
\Willcocks 
r Black burn 
Blacker - 
[VVillcocks 

1 Powell - 
j War burton 

Powell - 



Powell - 
[’YVillcocks 



Powell - 
Blackburn 
.. Powell - 
[Willcoeks 
Willcocks 
YVillcocks 
Bennett - 
Blacker 



1 Dunn - - - 


242, 243, 244. 


\ M'Carty 


214. 228. 


Nimmo - 


165. 


[Warburton 


94- 


Newenham 


182. 


/Blacker - 


176. 


1 Lloyd - 


119- 


[Blacker - 


’ 76. 


/Lloyd - 


119, 120. 


Dunn - 


242, 243. 


M'Carty 


228. 



201 . 

104. 

79 - 

.‘II- 
S' 12, 13. 
15, 16. 
186, 1S7. 
104, 105. 
138. 

201. 

46 to 49. 

1 5 - 73 - 

12 > 13. 

. ? 7- 

461049. 57. 
207. 

73- 

48. 

l 3- 

73- 

45 ^ 49 - 

104. 108. 
81. 



104. 106. 108. 
46 to 49. 



13- 

105. 

4 S. 

47- 

47- 

32 , 33 - 63 . 
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D. 

Debts, Small, recovery of - 
Discontent. see Insurrectionary Outrages, 
Causes of ------- 



— its general causes 



in barony of Duhallovv, Orrery and Fennoy — 

partial causes ------- 

Disorders, see Insurrectionary Outrages. 
Distillation : 

illicit - - - - - ■ - 

_ _ in South of Ireland - - - - 

Distress of Peasantry — its causes and conse- 
quences -------- 

see Peasantry, State of. 

Distress and Distraining, see Landlord and 
Tenant — Growing Crop ----- 



by several successive landlords or claimants - 



power of, abused — its effects on condition of 

peasantry ------- 

sale of things distrained - - - - 

■ immediate ------ 

sold to landlord’s agent at under value - 

combination not to bid lor tilings sold under - 

proposed improvement in law and practice of - 

Destruction of tilings distrained ancl taken off 

Disturbances, see Religious Differences. — Insur- 
rectionary Outrages. 



their nature and extent 



from what causes 



in Cork county, and causes of 

against whom directed, 

persons taking land to relet it . 

new tenants, after others had been dis- 
possessed - - - - ■ -' 

tithe proctors — persons taking tithes - 

whether equally against Protestants and 

Roman Catholics ------ 



200 . 



q8i 





Page 




of Evidence. 


M'Carty 


219. 


jO’Driscol 


232, 233. 


f Blacker - 


73- 


Dunn - 


242. 


I Lloyd - 


11S, 110. 


i YVarburton 


80. 


j M. Westmeath 


228. 


1 Willcocks 


5S- 


[Griffith - 


37- 


Willcocks 


54 - 


Lloyd - - - 


118. 


^•Blacker - 


18. 74. 


1 Dunn - 


243, 244 - 


I Griffith - 


39, 40. 42. 


l Lloyd - 


112. 


[Becher - 


138. 


l^Nimino - - - 


131. 163, 164, 




165. 


[Beefier - 


147. 


M'Carty 
s Newenham 
Nimmo - 

f 


208 to 212. 

182. 189. 
148,149. 159. 

164, 165. 
131, 132. 148. 
159. 163, 164, 


\Nimmo - - -< 


/ 1 


165. 


fM'Carty 


210,211, 212. 


\Nimmo - 


155 - 159 - 


f Nimmo - 


163. 


[ Powell - 


109. 


Nimmo - - - 


132. 


M'Carty 


209, 210, 211. 


M'Carty 


20Q, 210. 


Lloyd - 


Ill, 112. 


(Becher - - - 


140, 141. 144, 


M'Carty 


226 . 227 . 


Newenham 


l8l. 


W arburton 


80. 


f Becher - 


134, 135- 


Bennett - 


68. 


/ Blacker - 


l6. 22. 


\ O’Driscol 


232. 


YVarburton 


80. 8l. 


[M. Westmeath 


228, 229. 


Blacker - 


l6, 17, l8. 


Powell - 


101. 


[Lloyd - 

h Powell - - - 

IVVarburton 


112. 

102. 

80. 


fM'Carty - - - 

t YVarburton 


207, ao8. 
7 »- 


(Bennett - 


69. 


Blacker - 


74- 


l Lloyd - - 

[M'Carty - - 


112. 

207. 
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Names of Witnesses. 


Page 




oi Jbvitlence. 


Disturbances, against whom directed : 

whether equally against Protestants and | 






'Powell - 


101. 


Roman Catholics - - - - - - 1 


„Wurbiirton 


78. 


in Kilkenny, aguinst Roman Catholics - 


Powell - - - 


101. 


by whom committed, 

whether any Protestant concerned in 


Warburton 


s 5 . s 7 . 


committing ------- 




by persons of the lowest description - J 


'Powell - - - 

Warburton 


106. 

87. 


where most poverty and misery - - - j 


'Beclier - 
, Powell - 


> 35 - 

107. 




('Beclier - - - 


ML 142. M 4 - 






M 5 - 




Bennett - - - 


33 - <H- 




Blacker 


2 3 - 74 - 


system of outrage — organized — by what class ( 


Lloyd - 


117, 118. 


of persons — leaders ------' 


M'Carty 

Newcnhain 


227. 

182 to 186. 




Warburton - 


81, 82. 88. 




Willcocks 


44. 58, 59. 




Powell - 


106, 107. 


combination broken up 


Willcocks 


58. 




rBecber - - - 


36 to 39. 
218. 


by finding employment 


Griffith - 
[M'Carty - 




Beclier - - - 


133 - J 35 - 




Bennett - - - 


33 - 




Blackburn 


5 - 




Lloyd - 


111, 112. 


by Insurrection Act police military 

force — and by (lie measures of government 


M'Carty 

Ne wen ham - - 1 


206. 21) . 
l8l. 196. 
232. 




Powell - - - 


IOI. I07. 




Warburton 


78. 87. 




[Willcocks 


44 , 45 - 5 1 ' 




("Blackburn 


5 - 


by other causes ----- 


< W avburton 
[Willcocks 


78. 

45 - 


Dripsey Mills, see List of Places. 






E. 






Education, see Schools — Paper Money — Scrip- 






tures. 


/'Beclier - - - 

Bennett - - - 

Blackburn 
Duggan - 


137 - 
3 1 • 
1 1 . 
12 ( 5 . 


want of------- 


Dunn - 


244, 245- 


Griffith - - - 


39 - 




D. of Leinster - 


202. 




Blacker - - - 


18. 




M'Carty - - - 


212. 




.Nimmo - - - 


163. 


want of---- - - 


(Newenham 


191. 195. 


< O’Driscol 


234 . 




[Powell - 


108. 


promoted by Constabulary Act - 


Powell - 


108. 




(■Duggan - 


126. 




M'Carty - - - 


226. 


desire of, among the people - - - - 1 


Newenliam 


191. 195. 


Nimmo - - - 


163. 




lO’Driseol 


235 - 


state of, in disturbed districts — among insur- 


fBccher - - - 


13 7 - 


gents - -- -- -- - 


[Newenham 


19L 
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Education, not increased in proportion to means 

effects of - - 

religions instruction - 



- difference of law of, in England and Ireland - 



Elections, see Freeholders - 

Emigration, see Palatines. 

to Upper Canada 

who disposed to. emigrate, aud why 

report on subject of - - - - 

character and conduct of persons selected for. 

palatines ------- 

— — paupers - - - 

subsequent numerous applications 

terms proposed to emigrants - 

location ticket - - - 



conduct of emigrants in Canada - 

disturbances among, and causes of - - 

report on subject of disturbances 

transaction, how explained - - - - 

instances of disturbance among other settlers - 

prejudices against emigrants among old settlers 

as to success of measure, and to a larger extent 

— — climate, nature and produce of country where 
settled - 

syst.en) and mode of proceeding - 

Emigration, markets for emigrants - 

Col. Talbot’s settlement - 

Lower Canada, whether adapted for 

Emissaries ------- 

from England ------ 

Employment, see Manufactures andPublic Works 



■ advantage of 



Names of Witnesses. 


Page 

of Evidence 


O’Driscol 


234- 


Ne wen ham 


191- 


Newenham 


195- 


f Blackburn 


6. 9. 


LM'Carty- 


212. 


nYFCarty- 


212 . 


\M. Westmeath 


229. 


Beeher - - - 


137- 


M'Carty - 


213, 214. 


Nimmo - - - 


162. 165, 


Warburton 


8l. 


M. Westmeath 


228. 


rNewenham 


189 to 191. 


•j Robinson 


249, &c. 


[Warburton 


88. 


Warburton 


- 9 l » 9 C 


Robinson 


250. 252. 


Robinson 


250. 258. 


Robinson 


258. 


Robinson 


250. 


Robinson 


258. 


Robinson 


252, 253. 


Robinson 


253> 2 54. 261. 


|"Robinson 


253» 2^54, 255. 


\warburton 


9*- 



want of — its causes— and consequences - 



- of people in district westward of Kilrush- 

- of women — spinning — knitting weaving 



Robinson 


256. 


Robinson 


256. 257. 


Robinson 


25^ 2 57- 


Robinson 


257- 


Robinson 


260. 


Robinson 


256. 


Robinson 


255- 259- 


J-Robinson 


258 to 260. 


Robinson 


258, 259, 260. 


Robinson 


261. 


Robinson 


259, 260. 


Robinson 


2 59- 


Newenham 


197- 


Willcocks 


59- 


M'Carty 


214. 


f Beeher - 


140. 


Blackburn 


1 , 1 . 


Blacker - 


22. 74. 


Bennet - 


3°- 


. M'Carty- 


2lS. 


Newenhara 


19O. 


Nimmo - 


149. 100. 


Powell - - - 


107, 108. 


Willcocks 


57> 58. 


'Blacker - - - 


*9- 


Duggan - 


122. 


Dunn - - - 


243, 244. 


D. of Leinster 


204: 


M'Carty 


212. 214. 


Lloyd 


112. Il8 to 
120. 


Newenham 


181. 


Nimmo - 


159, l6(>. 


Powell - - - 


107. 


Warburton 


8l,. 82. 


'■M. Westmeath 


228. 


("Duggan - 


122. 


^Warburton - 


81. 


Nimmo - 

N n 4 


149. 160. 
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Factions, explained - 
Farmers, 

Why not give evidence - 

improvement in disposition of 

Farms, 

extent of ----- 

stock — barns — buildings on 

Feuds ------- 

Fisheries, see Employment. - 

stations — piers — roads to them - 

people to westward of Kilrush employed in 

how promoted - 

Flax, see Manufactures, 

Flax, grown ------ 



measures for encouraging the growth of 



Freeholders of 40s. see Underlettings - 



how created, and the evils resulting 



— — how dependent on their landlords 
Friendly Societies 



Names of Witnesses. 



Powell - 



Lloyd - 
M'Carty 



D. of Leinster 
1 Newcnhnm 
[Warburton 
[Nimmo - 
[Warburton 
[Duggan - 
[Powell - 
[Duggan - 
IlGrilltth - 
Nimmo - 
Warburton 
Warburton 



Becher - 
Duggan - 
Dunn 

Newenlmm 
1 -Willcocks 
[Dunn 
•i M'Carty 
[Newenham 
[Becher - 
Bennett - 
Blackburn 
Blacker - 
M'Carty 

Ne wen ha in 
Nimmo - 
Warburton 
l.M. Westmeath 
Bennett - 
M'Carty 
Newenlmm 
Nimmo - 
M. Westmeath 
M'Carty 
Willcocks 



Page 

of Evidence. 



| 98. 103. 108. 
18, 119. 

| 207.211. 227. 

203. 

1S2. 

93- 

164, 16 5. 
92. 

125. 

103. 108. 
40. 

| 168, 169. 262. 
156. 

156. 



140. 

125. 

243- 245. 

190. 199. 
58. 

245. 

214. 

190. 

138. 

33- 
8. 11. 

18. 72. 7 6. 
212, 213, 214. 

2l8. 

194, 195* 
162. 

93- 

228. 231. 
Sl- 
ats, 213. 218. 
194, i95- 
162. 

228. 

218. 



G. 



Gentry, conduct and exertions of - 
Glebe Houses ------ 

Governors of Counties, see Lord Lieutenants, 
Grazing and Tillage of Land 

rowing Crops, distraining — its effects - 
Iunpowder - - - . 



r Blacker - 
Lloyd 
[M'Carty 
M'Carty 



Nimmo - 
[Becher - 
D. of Leinster 
[Nimmo - 
Newenham 



15, 1 6. 
115. 
207. 
215. 



165. 

145- 

203. 

165. 

183. 
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II. 

Hall Door Justice 

Harbours, see Fisheries. - 

r requiring roads to them - 

Hawkers and Pedlars - 

Hemp Grown ------- 

Hibernian Schools, see Education — Schools. 
Hops 

Houses of Industry— - of correction — workhouses 
see Ghent, in List of Places. 

■ their condition — objects of — how supported — 

superintendence and management of - - 

want of - -- -- -- 



Names of Witnesses. 



I. 



Jesuits, see Schools. - 

Inflammatory Publications, expense of print- 
ing - - - 

Information, Private, conduct of government 
and magistrates in respect to - 

Informers, information from — how corroborated— 
— difficulty of getting — murder of - 
see Nagle — liickey — Mujner. 



Insolvent Act — its effects - - 

Insurgents— their numbers increased by inti- 
midation ------- 

committees, how composed— their power and 

conduct in certain cases - 

see Disturbances organized. 



M. Westmeath 
/Griffith - 
l_Nimino - 
Nimiiio - 

Newenham 
Newenham 
I Newenham 
jiO’Driscol 
Newenham 
/M'Carty 
/Nimmo - 

ll-M'Carty 

Dunn 



D. of Leinster 
/Bennett - 
/Warburton 



Page 

of Evidence. 



}D. of Leinster 

/Blackburn 
I M'Carty 
J Newenham 

Warburton 
/Willcocks 
/Dunn 
• M'Carty 
[Newenham 

|| Blackburn 

Beclier - 
Warburton 



42, 43 - 
168 to 170. 
168, 169, 170. 
261, 262. 
197. 

‘ 99 - 

195. 

235 - 

* 99 - 

221 to 223. 

1 79 - 

221 to 223. 
246. 



203. 

32 . 

90, 91. 



206. 

182 to 186. 
188. 198. 
87 to 89. 
59 - 
246. 

223, 224 

1 99 - 



Insurrection Act, 

state of country belore put in force 



- its operation and effects 

see Disturbances checked. 



its effects as compared with ordinary powers 

of law 4i 



/Becher - 


1 33 ML M2. 


Bennett - - - 


24, 25. 


Blackburn 


5 w 7 - 


Blacker - - - 


14. 15 - 


M'Carty 


206. 


\ D. of Leinster 


204. 


Newenham 


1 8 j - 1S6. 


Lloyd - 


Ill, 112. 


O’Driscol 


232. 


Powell - 


95.103,104. 


v. Warburton 


77 » 78 - 


/Becher - 


133 - 1 4 1 • 


Bennett - 


24. 28. 33.66. 


Blacker - - - 


14 to 19. 23. 


) Lloyd - - - 


111, 112. 


M'Carty 


206, 207. 211. 


Newenham 


181. 196, 197. 


Powell - 


95 - 


Warburton 


77 - 


[Willcocks 


. 44 - 


| Becher - - - 


» 33 -- 


1 

O 0 
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Insurrection Act, together with — as compared 
with Constabulary Act — Peace Preservation Act 
— military law and police - 



preferred by magistrates to ordinary powers 

of law - -- -- -- - 



. operates as measure of prevention 



facilitates prosecution of crime 



its effects as to disposition of people 



insufficient without other measures 



whether interferes with lawful occupation of 

people - -- -- -- - 



construction of— how executed — proceedings 

under it -------- 



commitments— -convictions— acquittals — de- 
tentions under it— and of what description of 
persons -------- 



cause of proportion of acquittals under it 



sentences of courts subject to revision - 



trials under, as compared with ordinary trials 

at law - 



better administered by magistrates than jury 

see Juries. 



Names of Witnesses. 


Page 

of Evidence. 


['Bennett - 


25. 


Blackburn 


5, 6. 12. 


Lloyd - 


11 3- 


M'Carty - 


206. 


\ Nevvenliam 


186. 


Powell - 


95- 


Warburton 


77. 7 s - 


[Willcocks 


57- 


| Lloyd - 


11 3* 


f Blackburn 


5 ■ 


J Lloyd - 


112. 


I Powell - 


95- 


‘•Warburton 


77- 


Blacker - - - 


14. 70. 


fBecher - - - 


1 33- 


Bennett - - - 


25. 28. 66. 


Blackburn 


7. 10. 


Blacker - 


'5- 


Lloyd - 


Ill, 112. 


Newenlmm 


l8l. 


O’Driseol 


232. 


Powell - 


101. 


Warburton 


78. 


Willcocks 


44, 45- 


Becher - 


135- 


[Bennett - 


26. 


Becher - - - 


141. 


Blackburn 


11, 12. 16. 


Lloyd - - - 


114. 


Powell - - - 


102. 


Newenhatn 


196. 


Tighe - 


147. 


[Warburton 


78. 


[Bennett - 


33 to 36. 


Blackburn 


11, 12. 14. 


Blacker - - - 


16. 21. 69 t 




72. 


/ U. of Leinster 


204, 205. 


Lloyd - - - 


114 to 116 


Newenham 


196, 197. 


Powell - - - 


107. 


[Warburton 


78. 



'Bennett - 



Blackburn 
Blacker - 
Lloyd 
Icocks 

f Blackburn 
[Lloyd 

Bennett - 
Blacker - 
[Lloyd 
Bennett - 
Blacker - 
Lloyd - 
Warburton 
Bccher - 
Bennett - 
1 Blacker - 
[Lloyd 



26. 31, 32. 
34- 36- 
1 1 . 
l6. 

114 to 116. 
58. 



36. 

69. 

115, 116. 

36. 66. 
70, 71. 
115, 110. 
78. 

142. 

65, 66. 
71,72. 
115. 
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Insurrection Act, whether it can be safely 
suspended — dispensed with — under what cir- 
cumstances 



- expected effects of its expiration - 



continuance of, desired by small farmers 

whether advisable - 

necessity for, questioned, in certain cases 

where put in force 

not put in force in certain cases, where applied 

for -------- 

not applied for in certain cases - - - 

application for, in barony of Ida, grounds for 

— objections ------- 

— — Fassadineen ------ 

attendance of magistrates under - 

- - in county of Cork - - - - 



Names of Witnesses. 


Page 

of Evidence. 


"Becher - - - 


133- 


Bennett - - - 


24, 25, 26. 


Blackburn 


5- 


Blacker - 


15 to 17. 23. 
73, 74. 


Lloyd - - - 


1 1 1. 


M'Carty 


207. 


Powell - 


101. 


Warburton 


77. 81, 82. 


Willcocks 


44, 45- 57- 
59- 


f Becher - 


*33- 


Bennett - - - 


25. 


Blackburn 


6 . 


Blacker - 


15, 16. 


J Lloyd - 


112. 


\ M'Carty 
Powell - 


206. 


Warburton 


101. 


Willcocks 


44, 45- 57- 
59* 


Bennett - 


28. 


M'Carty 


227. 


|D. of Leinster - 


200, 201. 


/Blacker - - - 


*7- 


/Lloyd _ - - 


ii3- 



Insurrectionary Outrages, their character 
nature and objects - 



- distinguished from private violence 



D. of Leinster 
/ Lloyd 

M'Carty 
Nevvenham 
Becher - 
O’Driscol 
Powell - 

Warburton 

Willcocks 

[Dunn 



Griffith - 
D. of Leinster 
Lloyd 
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Names of Witnesses. 



Page 

of Evidence. 



Insurrectionary Outrages, their causes 



Interest of Money, see Money, Interest of . 
Juries, see Administration of Justice. 



- composition and conduct of 



- chosen without regard to religious opinions 



in cases of landlord and tenant — of covenants 

against underletting - 



under Insurrection Act — objections to — and 

why not necessary ------ 

Juries, Grand, Roman Catholics upon 

presentments by - 

roads made by — upon what principle - 

amount of sums raised by grand jury cess 

laws injurious to morals, by multiplying oaths 



Kilrush. see Roads — Religious Differences. 

— »— District, west of — chiefly property of absentees 
see Population — Tranquillity — Agents — 
Employment. 

long leases in 

in district about— proportion of Protestants - 

state of peasantry - 



Labour, see Disturbances checked — Rent — Em- 
ployment of Women. 



- Price of— how paid — by day or by measure — 

in rent receipts — in commodities - 




fM'Carty 

Newennam 

Nimmo - 
O’Driscol 
Warburton 
M. Westmeath 
.Willcocks 

If Powell - 
IBechcr - 



Nimmo - 
Nimmo - 
Nimmo - 
M. Westmeath 
M. Westmeath 



Duggan - 
[Warburton 

Duggan - 
Warburton 
Duggan - 



Becher - 
Bennett - 
Blackburn 
Dunn 
Griffith - 
|\ Newenlmin 
Nimmo - 



207. 

181 to 184. 
187, 1S8. 
13 ’- 
232. 



50, 5* • 53-53- 



142. 

65, 66. 

72. 

201, 202. 

2 19. 

142. 

65. 

72. 

107. 

2 39- 
MS- 
67, 68. 

7 ' 2 > 73- 
247. 

142. 

65, 66. 

70 to 72. 
115. 

239- 

152. 166, 167, 
[70. 174.178. 
178. 

167. 

230. 

230. 



122. 

80. 

122. 

87. 

121 to 124. 



139- M5 
30 - 
12. 
243- 
38. 
182. 

131, ’3 2. 

156 to 160. 
178, 179. 
9 a » 93- 
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Names of Witnesses. 

of Evidence. 



La hour, wages of, partly paid by poor rates in 
England -------- 

in west of England, during war, less than 

in eastern parts of Ireland, and in Scotland 
Land, see Rent of Land. 

■ Value of ------- 

Quality of, in different places - 

Fitness of, for flax— hemp — hops 

Proportion of, held by farmer and peasantry - 

great fall in price of produce of, cause of 

disturbance, see Agricultural Produce. - 

incumbrances affecting _ - - - 

land survey of, deficient - 

Landlords, see Rent. 

head and intermediate - 

rent paid to ------ 

their power in Ireland compared with other 



Landlord and Tenant 



f Newenham 
lAVarburton 



law of, severe-ill its exercise— in what respect 

— instances of - 



Powell - 
M. Westmeath 
I^Willcocks 
TBeoher - 
Nimmo - 



remedy of evil, see Tenants with Capital. - j 

terms of contract between, in respect of build- 
ing, repairing, &c. see Ejectment. 

law of, defective in what respects 

Leaders or Disturbances, see Disturbances. 

Leases, see Underletting— 40s. Freeholders - 
Contract between Landlord and Tenant 

— long, see Kilrush. - 

Leaseholders' — labourers — labour of iheir farms, 
how performed _ 

Livings, value of - 

Lords Lieutenants of Counties— advantage 
of appointing such instead of governors - 
Lunatic Asylum 



Powell - 
lM. Westmeath 
f Beeher - 
L Nimmo - 



[Bennett - 
h Newenham 



fM'Carty- 
L Newenham 

jD. of Leinster - 

M'Carty 



Magistracy, see Jiminhtrution . of V Westmeath 

Constabulary Act— Insurrection Act —1 uue 1 I , 
servation Act — Petty Sessions - - I . 

— description-qualifications of persi ^com- I 

posing - 
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Magistracy, recommendation and appointment 
of --------- 



... — revision of 



conduct of 



— — attendance of, numerous, under Insurrection 
Act - -- -- -- - 

in petty sessions ----- 

for towns corporate as compared with county 

magistrates ------- 

local and police, comparative confidence in - 

state of, in county of Clare - 

state of, in county of Westmeath 

• chief magistrate under Peace Preservation Act 



Manufactures - 

see Coals — Collieries — Mines — Water Mills • 



want of, and its effects — benefit of introducing 



— — recently established ----- 
what impediments to — no aversion to strangers 

what most likely to be useful and successful - 

• of paptr ------ 



• d ax — 'flax mills, see Flax grown. 



Names of Witnesses. 



fM. Westmeath 
Becher - 
Blacker 
Dunn 

D. of Leinster 
Newenham 
Warburton 
M. Westmeath 
Willcocks 



Newenham 
Powell - 
Warburton 
Willcocks 



•j Blackburn 
[Blacker - 

i Becher - 
Blackburn 
Duggan - 
Griffith - 
Newenham 
Nimmo - 

Blacker - 

fBecher - 
Blackburn 
Dunn 

/ Duggan - 
' Griffith - 
M'Carty 
Newenham 
Willcbcks 



Page 

of Evidence. 



22S. 230, 231. 
142. 

75 , 76. 
2 43 - 
201. 

187. 

79 , 80. 
230. 

44 - 5 °- 54 , 55 - 



J 37 - 

2 4- 27. 35, 
3<5. 

6 9 , 70 - 75 - 
204. 

114, J15 to 

J l 7 - 

187. 198. 
105 to 107. 
78 to 81. 
45 - 50 - 52.54 
to 57. 



142. 

115. 

78. 

231. 

186. 

55, 56. 
80. 

79- 

230. 

47- . 
140. 

30- 

42, 43- 
204. 

190. 199. 
J49. 15-2 to 
154. 172. 
30. 

8. 11. 
125. 
118. 
M9- 
234- 
*9- 

30- 

10. 

19- 7 fi- 
ll 40. 
jo, 11. 
125. 

42. 

190. 

160. 

19- 

140. 

10. 
245* 
125. . 
42. 
214. 

190. 199. 
5»- 
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General Heads. 



Names of Witnesses. 



Page 

of Evidence. 



Manufactures, linen, and its effects — progress 
of bounties -------- 



Becher - 
Blackburn 
Blacker - 
Griffith - 
M'Carty 
Newenhatn 
Nimmo - 



140. 



214. 

100. lOQ. 

- 149. 152 to 

154 - 159 - 



YVillcocks 



58. 



- — cotton — cotton mills— preferable to linen, and 
why — increased export of — improvement where 
established ------- 

silk - -- -- -- - 



woollen-cloth - - - - 

• Merino— wool - - - 

mines ----- 

iron — works — forged with turf 

■ copper - - - - - 

M arkets — want of. see Emigration . 
Marriagf.s — early, checked by banns 
see Banns — Population. 

number of — fees on - 

decrease of - - - - 

Maynooth. see Priests, Roman Catholic. 

Mendicity — means of checking 

see Poor Laws. — Vagrants. 



/•Griffith - 
J M'Carty 
| Nimmo - 

Griffith - 
f Bennett - 
) Duggan - 
I Griffith - 
>-U. of Leinster 
Powell - 
Nimino - 
Griffiths 
Nimmo - 
Becher - 
rDnggan - 
l^Dunn 
Duggan 
Duggan 

/•Duggan - 
| Dunn 
j M'Carty 
l Nimmo - 



42. 

219. 

- 149. 152 to 

154.160. 

42 . 

30. 

125. 

42. 

204. 

104. 

- 15S. 172. 

43 - 

158. 

146. 

122. 125. 
244. 247. 
127, 128. 
125. 128. 

124. 

247, 248. 
220, 221. 
154 - 



number of beggars in Ireland 



Middlemen, their situation 



between occupier and head landlord — or tithe 

owner - -- -- -- - 



their conduct — oppressive— humane 



difference of rent paid to them and head 

landlord, see Rent — Distress. - 

powersand responsibility of successive middle- 
men and tenants — since the Acts of 1816 and 
1820 - -- -- -- -- 

their condition, as affected by fall of produce 

of land -------- 



decreasing - 



Military Force — together with, or as compared 
with Insurrection Act - 

Mines - 



Nimmo - 
f Bennett - 
Griffith - 
) Lloyd - 
] Nevvenham 
^Nimino - 

j-Nimmo - 

Blacker - 
Dunn 

D. of Leinster - 
M'Carty - 
l YVillcocks 
f Duggan - 
{.Dunn - - 

j.M‘Carty - 

rDunn 
Lloyd - 
[M'Carty - 

{ Dunn 
Griffith - 
M'Carty 
Newenham 



Nimmo - 



f Blackburn 
- Lloyd - 
l YVillcocks 



O 0 4 



154. 

32. 

3«- 

120, 

181. 

148. 161 to 
164. 

161. 

20,21.76. 

242. 

202 . 

21 1 . 

51 - 

122 . 

242. 

- 2o8. to 211 

242. 

112 . 

212 . 

242. 

41. 

208. 

187. 

12 . 

- 113- 117- 

46. 

- 158. 172 
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General Heads. 



Miracles, statement of — printed and circulated 
—their influence— favoured by Roman Catholic 
clergy - - . _ 

Money, distributing — for what purposes 
interest of — reduction proposed - 
want of 

N. 

Navigation, Inland. 

— see Shun non — Barrow — Boi/ne, in List of 
Places — Coals ______ 

improvement— extension of - 

see Barrow — Shannon. 

want of landing-places in the Shannon - 

comparative extent of — expenditure upon 
—income from— and objects of, in England and 
Ireland - - - _ _ _ 

No n -R es 1 d e nts.— see Absenteeship— Residents. 

O. 



Names of Witnesses. 



• Warburton 

VVarburton 
Becher - 
|\Newenham 
Becher - 



[Oriflith 
|\ Nimmo 
N inline 

Nimmo 

I.Nimmo 



Oaths, and their effects 

see Insurrectionary Outrages. 



as contained in paper found on insurgent 

of Ribbonmen - 

of allegiance— of exculpation 

' whether regarded by common people - 
Orange Societies - 



system of, among police, and its effects 
their processions, effects of - 

Outrages — nature of 

see Insurrectionary Disturbanccs-Outrases - 
Riots. b 



Palatines -• 

- — outrages against them 



Becher - 
Bennett - 

. . Blackburn 
\) Lloyd - 
ft M'Carty 
Newenhatn 
Powell - 
VVarburton 
. M. Westmeath 
l Willeocks 
Bennett - 
Warburlon 
Duggan - 
f Becher - 
Bennett - 
) M'Carty 
I Newenhnin 
Nimmo - 
lM. Westmeath 

'Bennett - 
Blacker - 
D. of Leinster 
Newenhatn 
O’Driscol 
Warburton 
IWillcocks - 
Willcocks 
Newenlmm 
[Blacker - 
|.J Blackburn 
Dunn 

D. of Leinster 



f Newenhatn 
j Robinson 
[Warburton 
Warburton 



90. 

»44. 
1 89. 

l<jO. 



43- 

17° to 174. 
70, 171. 173. 



1 73* 



141. 

26. 28. 33. 
35. 61. 6 3, 
64. 

1 2. 

1 1 2. 

214. 

185. 

97- 1 02. 107. 
88. 90. 92. 
228. 230. 
44. 5 S. 

61, 6 2. 

64, 65. 
121, 

138. 

35 
213 
195 
166. 

230. 

28. 32. 

2 3- 

202. 

199, 200. 
235- 
88 . 

49- 5 1 • 5^57- 
49- 5 1 * 57- 
199. 200. 
15, 16. 

12, 13. 
239. 

201. 



i9>- 
258. 
85. 88. 
85.' 88.. 
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Names of Witnesses. 


Page 






ot Evidence. 


Paper Money, promotes education - 


Nimmo - - - 


163. 


Parishes, Protestant and Roman Catholic, not J 


‘Newenham 


198. 


always co-extensive - - - - - \ 


O’Driscol 


238. 


Passes, see Insurrection Act. 


Becher - 


134- 




Bennett - - - 


28. 32. 




Blackburn 






Blacker - 


22. 




M'Carty 


208. 226,227, 


Pastorini’s Prophecies, and their effects - 


Newenham 
Powell - 


l8l. 189. 198. 
I03. 

1 1 2. 




Lloyd - 




Warburton 


82, 83, 84.86. 


1 


Willcocks 


92. 

59- 




Bennett - 


3°- 3 2 - 




Blackburn 


7- 


circulated in small tracts and otherwise. - ' 


1 Lloyd - 
\ M'Carty 


112. 117. 
208. 




! Newenham 


181. 189. 




L Warburton 


82, 83. 109 


extracts from, see Miracles. - 


Warburton 


82 to 84. 


referred to in statements of miracles 


Warburton 


109, 110. 


conduct of Roman Catholic priesthood re- 


f M'Carty 


227. 


specting ------- 


[Warburton 


86. 




r Becher - 


i 3 s. 


Peace Preservation Act — its nature — opera- 


1 Blacker - - - ! 


!5. 16.73. 


tion — and effects ------ 


\ M'Carty 


207. 


'-Willcocks 


45 t0 49- 


Peasantry : 


"Becher - - - 


i34,i35-i4o, 
141. 146. 




Bennett - - - 


25, 26. 29. 




Blackburn - - 1 


8. 10. 




Blacker - - - 


22. 




Duggan - - - 


122. 124. 




Griffith - - - 


36 to 39. 


state of— distress — and causes of - 


Lloyd - - - 


118. 


Newenham 


182.187. 197. 






O’Driscol 


234- 




Powell - 


107. 




Warburton 


83. 85. 




Willcocks 


56. 58. 60. 




Nimmo - - - 


130,131. 149- 


work for a house and land - - - - 


D. of Leinster 


202. 


comparative state of those paid in money or in 

land - 


("Dunn - - - 

[Newenham 


343- 

187. 


their diet — traffic in pigs - - - - 


Dunn - 


243. 2 44. 


no resource but land ----- 


Nimmo - - - 


131.148,149. 




f Becher - - - 


141. 


character of— improved by employment on 


Duggan - - - 


128, 129. 


public works, see Public Works . - - - 


Newenham 


’ 197-' 




'-Nimmo - - - 


162. 165. 178. 


- - A by education ----- 


O’Driscol 


235- 


litigious ------- 


Nimmo - - - 


163. 


disposition to tumult ----- 


fBecher - - * 

s Nimmo - - - 

lO’Driscol 


133 10 135- 
130. 
232. 


— 1— employment of distressed peasantry 


/Griffith - 


36 to 39.41- 


LO’Driscol 


254. 



200. P P 
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Peeli 



Petty Sessions — their good effects — satisfactory 
to the people ------- 

see Administration of Justice. 



Police, see Constabulary Act — Constables — Peace 
Preservation Act. 

men, 

numbers — appointment — payment of 

• chosen without reference to their religious 

opinions -------- 



and constables — their conduct 

— — witnesses - - - 

- - system ofj defective, in certain cases 

- improved, and its effects - 



Poor Laws: 

— — modified system of — how far, and in vvliat 
respects desirable and practicable - 

tried in parish of Whitechurch— effects 

as to their introduction into England - 

as to their operation in England — tf.bles 

illustrative of - ------ 

comparison of sums raised in England and 

Ireland for support pf poor - 

comparison of state of England, Scotland, and 

Ireland, in respect of 
— - — in different countries - 



Poor Rates, see P dor Laics — Labour, Wages of 

compared with voluntary charity - 

employment of " - 



Population, 

consequences 



edundant — increased, and why- 
of 



Names of Witnesses. 


Page of 
Evidence. 


Willeocks 




49- 


Becher - 






Bennett - -* 


_ 




Blackburn 


_ 


5.14. 


Dunn 


- 


242, 243. 


M‘Carty 


- 




( 1). of Leinster 


_ 


201. 


Newenluim - 


- 


is 7 . 


Powell - 


- 


102. 107. 


M. Westmeath 


_ 




I Willeocks 


" 


44- 54- 


f Blacker - 






1 Willeocks 


- 


47. 48. 


f Powell 


- 


106. 


1 Willeocks 


- 


5 1 * 


< Becher - 


- 


13 7- 


Bennett - 


- 


24. 28. 32. 35. 


i Powell 


- 


106. 


Warburton 




81. 


[Willeocks 


- 


5i- 


[Bennett - 


- 




Blacker - 
[Lloyd : 


" 


15.69 to 71. 
in. 


Warburton 




81. 


1 Bennett - 


- 




Blackburn 


_ 




1 1), of Leinster 


- 


201. 


Warburton 


. 


81. 


[Willeocks 


- 


44, 45- 


/ Dunn 


- 


246 to 248. 


M'Carty - 


- 


220. 


Niinino - 




50 to 152. 154. 
160. 174 to 
180. 


M'Carty - 


- 


220, 221. 


Nimuio - 


- 


1 79 • 


j- Nimmo - 


- 


174 to 177. 


| Nimmo - 


- 


150, 151. 


| Nimmo - 


- 


151. 


Nimmo - 


- 


179, 180. 


rM'Cntty - 


- 


220, 221. 


J Nimmo - 


-■ 


150, 151. 154- 


l - . 




. 174- 


M'Carty- 


- 


220, 221. 


Nimmo.-- 


" 


153. '54- *&!■ 
174, &c. 


rBennetl - 


- 


26. 31. 


Black burn 


u 


7, 8, 


Blacker - 


- 


16. 18, 19. 74. 
76. 


Duggan - 


- 


122. 1 2 . 


Dunn - 


- 


244 to 247. 


Griffith- - 


• - 


40. 


D of Leinster 


- 


204. 


Lloyd _- - 






M'Carty 


- 


214. 216. 


Newenhaiu 


- 


181. 187. 


Nimmo - 


- 


154. 160, 16 , 
. 228. 


'■M; Wi stm- ath 


“ 
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Population, increased by early t 
see Marriage*. 

great, near. bogs— sea shore - 



- comparative, of Protestants and Roman Catho- 



comparative, of disturbed and undisturbed 

districts - - - - . - 

of Irish' towns, as compared with 

English - - - 

of district west of Kilrush— causes of - 



- of Protestants decreased— by what causes 



Potatoes, to what extent and how cultivated 



r- tithe on -- - - "" 

Presentments of Grand Jury— Roadsmadeby | Nimmo - 



Names of Witnesses. 



f Dunn 
|\Newenham 
Griffith - 
f Bennett - 
Duggan - 
' M'Carty - 
Warburton 
Willcocks 

- Blacker - 
• Nimmo - 

I f Duggan - 
\ Warburton 
Duggan - 

I Griffith - 

II M'Carty - 

| L Warburton 
rBecher - 
j Duggan - 
Newenham 
.Nimmo - 
if Becher . - 
!\Newenham 



Priests, Roman Ca.tholic ----- 

_ - . how- appointed - 

- - - Roman Catholic, their fees— emolu- 
ments — maintenance — consequences of 

- - - - proposed 'state 'provision for 

- - their condition as compared with Pro- 
testant clergy - 

their number us compared with Pro- 
testant clergy — insufficient for discharge of their 
duties - - - 

their education whether difference 

between those educated at Maynooth and else- 
where 



■ their duties 



their conduct 



D. of Leinster 
Newenham 
O'Driscol 
Powell - 
Willcocks 
Duggan - 
fBecher - 
Blacker - 
J Duggan - 
1 1 Newenham 
O’Driscol 
| ^-Willcocks . 
Becher - 
Blackburn 
Blacker - 
Newenham 
-O’DrisCol 
("Newenham 
IpO’Driscol 

.O’Driscol 

{ Blacker - 
D. of Leinster - 
Lloyd 
Newenham 
Warburton 
Newenham 
Becher - 
Bennett - 
Blacker - 
Duggan - 
Griffith - 
D. of Leinster - 
Lloyd 
M'Carty 
Newenham 

Nimmo - 
O’Driscol 
Powell - 
^Warburton 

p P 2 



Page 

of Evidence. 



1 97 - 

37. 40. 42. 
31 • 

121. 127. 
215. 

85- 

Sfi- 

‘7- 



!i— 23. 126 
80. 

129. 

41 . 

217. 

88. 91, 92. 
146. 

123. 

182. 187. 
136. 

192, 193- 
157. J5 8 - 
203. 

85. 189. 194. 
U37. ! 38" 

IO7. 

5 6 > 57 ■ 59 - 

129. 

135- 
19. 22. 
127 to 129. 
189. 

236 to 238. 
57- 

135- 138- 



236 to 238. 

194- 

238. 



74. 

203. 

“7- 

1Q4- 

86 . 

195- 

135- 

30. 

19. 22. 74. 
130. 

42. 

202, 203. 

1 17. 120. 
225. 

85, 186. 189 
195, 196. 
162. 

237. 238. 

103. 107. 
82. 86. 
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Names of Witnesses. 



Page 

of Evidence. 



Priests, Roman Catholic, in respect to disturbances 
- in respect to emigration - - - 

in respect to education - 

see Schools. 

- societies for promoting education im- 
peded by — upon what grounds - 

object to the use of scriptures 

desire to educate people themselves 

desire to share in the management of 

the societies for education - 
schools conducted by, jointly with Pro- 
testant clergy — use of scriptures in — subjects of 
instruction ------ 



If M'Carty 
\ Robinson 
M'Carty 
.O’Driscol 



If M'Carty - 
|t O’Driscol 
O’Driscol 



Dunn - 
O’Driscol 



2 37- 

224. 

249- 

224. 

234- 

234, 235- 
226. 
2.34- 
2 34- 



245. 

2 35» 236. 



- struggle between them and the people, 

upon point of education - 



"1 M'Carty 
J O’Driscol 



jealous of schools supported by govern- 
ment 

effects of removing fear of proselytism - 

Prinitng, expense of ----- 
Proctors, see Tithes. 

Protestant Clergy — character — conduct of - 



resident or non-resident 



conduct in respect to education - 

Protestant EsTABLrsiiMENT, indisposition to 
Public Works, see Roads — Canals — Harbours 
— Piers — Railways. 

effect of employment on, in tranquillizing the 

coiintry-r-and improving the character of the 
people - - - - 

terms of employment on 

misapplication of public money, intended for 

employment of poor on - 

as to carrying on, by private or public funds — 

assessment 



j O’Driscol 

O’Driscol 

Warburton 



I fO’Driscol 
Duggan - 
I Warburton 
( M'Carty 

I 

O’Driscol 
j Bennett - 
(^Willcocks 
Dunn 
M'Carty 
Blacker - 



fBecher 
J Griffith - 
j Newenham 
'-Nimmo - 
Griffith - 
j- Nimmo - 

| Nimmo - 



in districts where carried on, people principally 

Roman Catholics — how live witn Protestants 



Questions and Answers forming insurgents' 



Railways 

Rate, see Poor Rate. 
Recognizances for prosecution 
.not estreated — the consequences 



Bennett - 



fGriffith - 
\Nimmo - 



Willcocks 

Newenham 



226. 

235. 

235. 

23 6. 
90,91. 

234. 

121, 122. 
9U92. 

- 212. 214, 215. 
to 217. 
234. 

30. 

53- 

245. 

224. 

48 . 



! 35 - 
3 6 - 39- 
199 . 

1 30. 

38, 39- 
178. 

- 171 to 174. 



- 62 to 64. 



43- 

172. 

54- 

199- 
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Religious Differences, how far influence dis- 
turbances ------- 



Names of Witnesses. 



Page 

of Evidence. 



Becher - 
Bennett - 
Blacker - 
Griffith - 
Lloyd 
M'Carty 
Newenliatn 



144. 

26. 

22. 74, 75* 
41. 

112. 118. 
207. 217. 226. 
| 183. 187 to 



- - increased, and causes of 



O’Driscol 

Warburton 

^Willcocks 

f Bennett - 
\ Warburton 



- 232,233. 

- 82. 87, 88. 

90. 

56. 

27. 

92. 



how far influence elections - 

by whom and how kept up - 

among higher orders 

remedies for allaying - 

none in district west of Kilrush 



Nimmo - 
Bennett - 
Warburton 
("Blacker - 
■ Lloyd 
iM'Carty - 
Duggan - 



162. 
3°- 3 2 - 
90. 
22. 

226. 

125. 



Remedies for improving the condition 
position of the people - 
see Education. 



and dis- 



[ Becher - 
Bennett - 
Blacker - 
J Griffith - 
S Lloyd - 
Nimmo - 
O’Driscol 
Powell - 
M’Villcocks 



- i35->38. 

30. 

19. 22. 

42. 

119. 

- 130. 149. 150. 

234. 

108. 

58. 



for disturbed state of country 

Rent of Land, see Agricultural Produce. 



high 



raised by competition - 



— — — average rate of - - - 



its proportion to produce - 

in England, as compared with Ireland - 

— — how estimated, in certain cases - 
h’gb, exacted by middlemen - 

from labourers - 

paid in produce ------ 

set off against labour of tenants - - - 

Rent of Land, set off against Inbour of tenants 



200 . 



Becher - 
Blackburn 
M'Carty - 
Newenham 
If Becher - 
|\Newenham 
Becher 
Duggan - 
Griffith - 
Newenham 
Nimmo - 

Blackburn 

I I Dunn 
1 Newenham 
'-Nimmo - 
f Becher - 
•j Nimmo - 
LWarburton 
D. of Leinster 
M'Carty - 
Nimmo - 
Nimmo - 
Griffith - 
Blackburn 
D. of Leinster 
Blacker - 
M'Carty - 
Becher - 

Blacker - 
Dunn 
M'Carty - 
-Newenham 



Pp 3 



144. 

11. 

218. 

89. 194. 199. 
139. 

181. 

144. 

122. 124. 
3 6 . 37- 

l8l. I87. 
101 . 

s, 9. 



131. 

>45» >46. 

161. 
9 2 > 93- 
202. 
215. 
161. 

154. 161. 
37-41. 



, 6 . 

212 . 



- «39- H5> M6* 

76. 

- 242, 243. 

214. 

- 1 81. 187, 188. 
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Names of Witnesses. 


Pago 

of Evidence. 


- Becher - - - 


J 3 6. 145. 


Bennett - 




Blackburn 




Blacker - 


1 8. 20, 2 1 . 


\ Griffith - 


4i. 


M'Carty- 


008. 


Newenhain 


187. lgi. 


vWillcocks 


52, 53- 


fBecher - 


] 39- 


•j Bennett - 


2C|. 


[Dunn - - - 


242. 


fBecher - - - 


*39* 


[Blackburn 


lO. 


Lloyd _ - - 


in. 


Bccher - - - 


t39- 


fBecher 
M'Carty - 


139- 

218. 


iNinnno - - - 


162. 164. 


(-Griffith - 


40. 


I M'Carty - - - 


215. 


jO’Driscol 


233- 


l Warburton 


81. 


| Becher - 


147. 


M'Carty - - - 


227. 


Powell 


95 to 100. 


-Becher - - - 


»3S, 139- 


Bennett 


20, 30. 


Blacker - - - 


17. 20. 


Dunn - 


241, 242. 


Griffith - - - 


37- 


Lloyd - - _ 


119. 


M'Carty 


212. 2l8. 


Newenhain 


182. 180. iqq. 


O’Driscol 


234- 


Powell - 


107. 


Warburton 


80. 85, 86. 


LWillcocks 


45. 58. 60 



Rent of Land, abatement and diminution of - 
collection of 

nonpayment of— -its effects - - - - 

resistance to payment of 

see Distress. 

landlords deterred from enforcing 

arrears — consequences of - 

subject of complaint as well as Tithes - 

payment of, allowed by insurgent committees 

in certain cases ------ 

Kent, Catholic ------- 

Report of the county of Kilkenny - 



Residents, see Absentees. 



some districts disturbed where many resident 

gentry — how accounted for 

- — want of resident gentry in some disturbed- 
districts ---- ---- 

their tenants compared with those of non- 
residents ------- 



Resistance to Legal Process - 
see Magistracy. 

Ribbonmen ------- 

their organization and oath - 

leaders ------- 

objects ------- 

committees - - 

r expected assistance from England 

Roads, making and proposed to be made— upon 
what system undertaken, made, and paid for 
see Fisheries. 



fBecher - 
Griffith - 
[Warburton 

Powell 

Bennett - 

fBecher - 
•I M'Carty - 
[Newenlmni 

f Newenhain 
[Warburton 
f Lloyd 
[Warburton 
W arburton 
Warburton 
Warburton 
Warburton 

Duggan - 
Griffith - 
Nimmo - 



37- 

80. 65, 66. 
107, 108. 

29, 30. 

140. 

219. 

198. 

185. 

81. 84. 92. 
118. 

84. 

84. 

81. 85. 

84, 85. 
84. 

122. 

38 to 40. 
155 to 159. 
168 to 172-. 
2 6t, 262. 
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Names of Witnesses. 



Roads, report as to roads wanted to harbours and 
fishing stations 

employment on, and payment of labourers 

materials for 

made by government, and why - 

. how to be kept up 

advantages of — and improvements in neigh- 
bourhood of - 

benefit of that from Ennis to Kilrush 

— - — coast road ■ 



Page 

of Evidence. 



Rock, Captain, see Oat /is. - 

Captain Rock's men, whether united with 

Ribbonraen ------- 

Roman Catho, Lies, Conduct of - 

clergy, see Priests. 

— __ constables and police-men — proportion they 
bear to Protestants ‘ ------ 



j-Nimmo - 

If Griffith - 
|[Nimmo - 
Nirnrno - 
Griffith - 
Griffith - 
I [Griffith - 
|[Nimmo - 
Duggan - 
Nirnrno - 

{ Bennett - 
Lloyd 
Newenham 
Nimmo - 
Warburton 
I [ Lloyd 
[Warburton 
'Blacker - 
M'Carty - 
llWillcocks 

Bennett - 
Blacker - 
. Powell - 
Willcocks 
Warburton 



many summoned on juries - - - - 

gentry — as to their influence on the lower 

orders - -- -- -- - 

magistrates, see Conduct of Magistrates. 

middlemen - - - 

their present state and condition - - 

jealous of being excluded from constitution - 

jealous of schools supported by government - 

on what terms, live with Protestants 



disqualifications, their influence and effects - 

— . - - - in respect of education 
probable effects of their removal - 



instruction in — masters - 



261, 262. 

38> * 
155, *5 6 - 

168. 



40. 

158. 

125. 

261. 

61. 

118. 

182. 199. 
1 59- 

87. 89. 92. 
1 18. 

9 l * 

23- 

207. 

5»- 
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